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THE GOLDEN APPLE: 


OR, CHRISTMAS WITH THE SHERSTONS. 
—_——g————— 
CHAPTER IIL 
If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
Sir W. Raleigh. 

“Come, Mark, lad, ride home with us. We can 
wanage to entertain you at the Cliff, even if Mrs. 
Sherston forbids a day’s' good hunting... Maggie:here 
has endless resources when you insist upon her bring 
ing them out; and she will invite over Ted and Rose 
“singham, and as many other young people as ‘you 
desire. Jessie has promised to go long ago. I believe 
that compact'was made beforé we came over to the 
manor,” said Colonel Selwyn, as he ‘rose from the 
dinner-table, 

; Mark answered ‘smilingly, after a glance at his 
father’s pale, absent countenance : 

“T should certainly enjoy it very much, my ‘dear 
colonel, but’ I cannot promise that my mother’ will 
consent, sincé I have so lately returned home.” 

“But you are to remain for the future; there’s time 
enough for her to get tired to'death of a troublesome 
young fellow like you.” 

. Well, let_us see what she will say to the proposi- 
“on,” replied Mark, quite indifferent himself, how the 
Suggestion was received. 

Chey hunted tp the ladies;‘4nd found them in the 
“Tawing-room, ‘with a'portfolio of engravings just ‘ar-* 

ved from London. 

. The colonel bustled up to the lady of ‘the house in 
"Ss usual noisy fashion, 





“Now; Mrs. Sherston, ’'ye come for you tosay yes 
lout any reservation to a very simple request of | 


{THE WRECK.] 
mine, and I’m seconded by. Maggie and Jessie and 
Mark—all of them.” 

“TLetus hear what it is,” was the lady’s reply, while 
her smiling glance turned upon her son with all a 
mother’s fondness. 

an him go home with us to spend Christmas 
week.” 

“What, when we have only had him three days 
after an absence of years !” 

“T told you, colonel, what she would say,” said 
Mark. 

“ Pshaw, will you let the first skirmish frighten 
you? you haven't made a direct attack yet. You see, 
my dear madam, I am determinéed‘to have a jolly 
Christmas. Your niece has given her promise long 
ago to accompany ts, and we intend to have quite a 
party of young peo who will all be indignant 
to miss this newly arrived hero from their number. 
It will be a pleasant opportunity for him to renew his 
acquaintance with the young ladies; and, ‘bless you, 
you have got him here now. for the rest of his life, 
you can well afford to give us a few days.” 

Mrs. Sherston smiled at the colonel’s’ eagerness. 
She linked her white hand in her son’s arm, and drew 
him on one side. 

“You would enjoy it, Mark, Iam sure; and with 
Jessie away, the house will be dullerthan usual. Yes, 
Iam sure you had better go. Your father did not 


the mother, gazing fondly upon the youthful, manly 
countenance. 

“ Well,” said the colonel, coming forward, “ what is 
the decision ?” 

“Your eloquence has conquered. I am to go. 
Suppose you try to extort permission for me to try a 
shot with you.” 

“That youngster is an exeeption to the common 
rule, I can tell you, Mrs. Sherston.” 

“He is a good son; I cannot be too thankful for 
that, Colonel Selwyn.” . 

“And I have no doubt you will give him the 
wider liberty for his generous submissivn,” persisted 
the colonel, with an artful smile. “I think if I were 
you I should say, ‘Mark, my boy, I know you will 
enjoy keenly a day’s sport with the colonel; I would 
try my gun while at the Cliff, if I were you.’” 

Mark laughed ‘heartily, and so did Mrs. Sherston. 

“Well, Mark, I will certainly withdraw my pro 
hibition,” replied the latter. 

The colonel rubbed his hands briskly. 

“Now everything is satisfactorily settled; it could 
Bnly be improved by your coming yourself, with the 
squire.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. Serle needs a little careful tend- 
ing.at home; we must defer our visit.” 

Mark went off to the portfolio-stand where the 
girls were still busy. 





seem very well before diner, though he was evidently 
annoyed that I remarked it ; the quiet will recruit him, | 
for he has exerted Kimself beyond his custom since 
the colonel’s visit. “Much as I shall miss my precious 
one, even for a single day, I favour your going.” 

“My mother's wishes ‘shall always make the law 
for my actions,” replied Mark, raising the soft hand 
to his lips. 

“You were always a dutiful child, Mark.’ My dear, 
deat boy, what shonld'we do if it were not so? © You 
who are our one solo. heir and treasure,” answered 





Merry, hoydenish Maggie Selwyn, the darling aud 
pet of the wifeless colone!, turned her black eyes upon 
him with joyous triumph. 

“Tm so glad you are to go, Mark; I knew papa 
would manage it. Here's Jessie offered to wager a 
pair of gloves against a rosebud that we should get 
you. She tells marvellous stories of your devotion to 
your mother, and she'll defy the loveliest maiden im 
the land to rival Mrs. Sherston's claims.” 

Maggie looked up saucily in his face with her bright 
black eyes. 
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“Jessie. ds once mistaen you see, so why not 
twice, Maggie? Moreover I don’t see that there's a 
chance for any 6ther affection to rival that given to a 
mother. _Whatever else may come, such a, mother 
as mine must reign supreme in her own peculiar 
realm.” 

“But it’s not the inner one. Oh, Mark, how I 
shall eujoy eosing you in love. I mean to gather all 
the beauties of the shire atthe Cliff, just to witness 
the assan!t on the invulnerable citadel.” 

“ Porewarned, forearmed, Miss Maggie.” 

“ How is it with you, cousin Jessie? Must I count 
you on tho opposing side?” 

Jessie Wharton blushed deeply at this speech, and 
her grey eye flashed angrily. 

She was a tall girl, almost masculine in her height 
and lufgeness of limb; yet was finely proportioned, 
had ¢pmmetrical features, and a very pleasant coun- 
senance. 

She sw 








are h lers for your condescending at- 

* t oe ean ing 

Jentions, Sir Mark? AHow me most. 
ne he cattails and hopeless: 


“ Pshaw, 3 gga know very well what I im- 
plicd; as such an 
SSeartity- dob who are 


of whiteteeth almost sav: 
“Weare not cousins,” 


against it. + “33 


“Well, comeing pery like; the kinship is redler ae 
ut my 


remote, I believe, father you as 
nigee, so yon are my cousin; bat pray dont be a 
cw one, my dear, or I'shall you,” re- 
sind ar good-naturedly, yet much astonished at 
hor m= 

Jeseio ~ «aa and bent over the porto 

“ She's jet ‘her ves; no wonder she’ 
with pou for depa’ 
plied the frank, Ca 

| Mat foand a pi co wad beg: 

its liartiiagan =~ + ime 

fave. ie’s : she 
turned towards him and 
Went on to relate same incident 
occurred there, she joined 


Sesto, how often I wished for you to share 
in witnessing some of those Lay 
festivals; you always enjoy ed the 

Who pageant fetes so much,” continued 
fixed aa tree éyes earnestly on his, anda slow 
stifle breke over her face. 

A-Reon obeerver liad guessed the secret so feverishly 
os by that force and haughty heart in thongs | 

Both Mark and Maggie were gazing dreamily aa! 

engraving. 

“And you really wish me to believe yon had 
thought of me in those picturesque old scenes; why, 
I should have hardly expected you to remember your 
mother, Mark, at such a time. One would be all eyes 
and no memory, I should think.” 

“It was in such places that I most keenly sighed 
for true companionship. Well, Jessie, I would have 
given up half my journeyings to have liad youand my 
mother on the other half.” 






—_-—- 


CHAPTER IV. 
A gallant ship! and had, no doabt, 
Some noble creatures in her! The Tempest. 
Next day, being the day before Christmas-day, the 
party went cantering away from. the Manor wavi 
their adieus. Jessie's laugh was gayest and ail my. 


all. 

Mark rode beside her a great part of the way, with 
Maggie on the other side sometimes, and sometimes 
the colonel ; and when the roads were wide they rode 
four abreust. 

‘By the way,” observed Mark, when for a moment 
the animated conversation languished, “I heard # 
queer story from Rufus White about the Little Island, 
Wizard's Isle, he tells me itis. Have you visited it 
yet, fair ladies.” 

Maggie bent forward from her horse and looked 
into her friend’s face, then burst into a peal of laugh- 
ter. 

“You've beon there, both of you; tell me about it,” 
cried Mark, triumphantly. 

“ The old fortune-teller is an impostor, so I wouldn't 
yw ps to seek her out, Mark,” observed Jessie, 
shortly 

6 What did she say to you? What did youseo in 
that mysterious pool?” 

Jessie did not seem inclined to tell, but Maggie | i 


replied, . frankly ; 
We saw the veriest old witch’s face that ever you 
imagine@, only equalled by her veritable self; and 





ept him « haughty curtsey, and answered oman 
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She curled her red Hip, and then set.the even row is an 


from 
eee” 


she gcowled = us as if we had’ beenséo thany | 
knights come wage battle ahd oust het! and - 
grim old masta# of hers from the island.” ' 

“And what were your fortunas?” 

“ Mere rhodomontade,” interposed J: a y: 

“She did met give any very definite information, { 
yet it may Lh ye gain significance. She whis- 
pered half of Jessie's. I only heard that her dearest 
hopes were'to be thwarted. “What are“your dearest 
hopes, Jessie?” added Maggie, peering roguishly into 
Jessie’s face. 

The iatter struck her horse sharply with the whip 
and rode on to the colonel’s side. 
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radiantly happy, glided to the: La and swopt her 
hands across‘the keys. 
“Tt is just the hour for music,” said the colonel; 
“ how fast the twilight gathers ! Come, girls, let us 
have songs without number.” 
Jessie was a brilliant musician, and was in the mood 
for compliance, She played and sang nearly two 
hours, until they were Caco to dinner. 
When they returned to the drawing;room, the 
colonel swept away the curtains and looked out. 

‘Ah, the clouds. are breaking, the storm is over ; 
we shall have starlight in an hour longer,” observed 


he. 
They were still enjoying the music, when one of 
the servants came Rin «54 a pt iid into the 


room, cary in a horrified v: 
‘““Oh,“master ! oh, Colonel Selwyn! ! the ship. has 
struck on the recks! We can see her now; and hark! 


she has been sei Lt guns for some minutes. % 

The. girls. came from the piano.. Colonel 
Selwyn eprang to his pated his ruddy face losing all 
‘its colour, 

“ Good heavens, William, you don’t mean so !” 

“ Hark, gir,” 

Every ‘breath was hushed, every ear strained in 
listening. 

It came—dall, heavy, hoarse, but terribly distinct. 

“ The minute; gun!” exclaimed Maggie, wringing 
her hands. 

Mark turned om aed to the colonel, who seemed 
ory unnerved 

e must do our best to help them, sir; a few 
human beings may be saved at least.” 


claimed William, eagerly, terning to Mark, recog- 
nizing at once his superior coolness and re abe . = 
I'm afraid not more than half the popes are nt. 

isn’t onee ine lifetime, you know, it 

ay aa jaye ea 












“There is an old life-boat down below, sir,” ex-. 


seizing both hands frgntically, “ you must not risk 
yourilife. Think ofyour mother!” 

He pushed her away impatiently. 

“Phere’s no time to be lost. Rouse all the help you 
can. Get ropes, boats, and all the men possibj,. 

, William,” cried Mark, authoritatively, buttoning up 
his coat while he Ke. 

“ Let us alt go!” exclaimed Jesste, hoarsely. 

M ran out’ for wrappers. She brought { 
Mark a thicker coat, but he left it metouched ; he was 
already out on the lawn, directing the servants ip 
a a fire on the outer cliff, When thie colonel pnt op 


te tis own sphere no oné was cooler or braver than 
that | Colonel Selwyn ; but the horrors of this doug~<dreaded 
beogpers to have deprived him of all self. 
two girls, byte freokares to each other, followed ‘}, 
to the beach. 


seat shouting line 
The boat had been heuled down to the water. 
ard wee caly witting for mors handset the oars; bx: 


nch Seer << Sues 


pe pea te every bne to» 
ad eer nearly swatped, there at t)) 


Tam not afraid. Ica 

you will all give me implicit 

eneatior. "Ge we can trust you,” sail 
ahead !”, é 


p-armed * Go 
® ‘ s kindled. Its tuddy glare 
wax off bya 
a Ao wir omen phs 


es he go?” cried Jessie Wharton, fiercely 
ship and all its crew to the loss of his 


i her fascinated followed the tal! crechfiger: 
Nepe around which the red light seemed + 
a kindef hal 


yer met, boat and leader were dotilifes: 
pos ‘wave leaped wpe it, 


oa the hrited SroeTe le: 
ster face in in he 






















help- 
black r and then fhe 
clonds left the clear starlight overhead, and 
they could see how it was tensed by those pitiless 
giant arms.to and fro against the cruel rocks of the 
hidden reef. 
It was impossible new to fellow the movements o! 
Mthe gallant boat. Whether the waves had engulfedit, 
none could say. 

All waited in thé most intensely’ painful suspense 
what seemed hour after hour, but was in reality not 
more than twenty minutes. The last gun had been 
fired. The keenest eye fancied the ship had broken in 
two, and that the fragments were drifting to fival 
destruction; when, feeble and faint, but yet distinct 
enough to ensure belief, came over the roar of the 
waves, a cheery hurrah. 

“They have reached the ship!” cried ‘Colone! 
PSelwyn, the tears streaming overt his cheelts. “ Brave 
fellows! noble fellows! Heaven give them safety 
on their return !” 

Yes—they were actually returning. 

Lighter combustibles were throwa upon the fires, 
and the ruddy gleam streaming farther away showed 

the boat returning. 

It came slowly and in « vacillating course. ; 

The strong arms were evidently exhausted, but ibe 
brave hearts, never! 

Mark was the first to leap out; some twelve help- 
less creatures Were passed out, and taken up by thow 
on shore with shouts of rejgicing. 

“Thank heaven, you are safe, Mark!” cried Colonel 
Selwyn. saree on J have said to your parents 
had a ne 

“That f was hn aman'’s duty. The boat mast 
return, I want a fresh crew; these are completely 
used up.. What ho! I want fresh hands at the oars; 
who will come?” shouted he, turniag to the crowd on 
the beach. 

No one came forward. 

“Tt is madness to venture a second trip; it is 4 
‘miracle you returned this time,” answered a voice. 

“Shall I go alone?” cried out Mark, appealing!y: 





Mark’s pro’ 
"No, ot ee Jessie, springing to his side, and 








“for go I shall.” 
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The same sailor who bad at first. responded came 
forward. 

“ Here’s a band to\try it.over, tlliough my arms)are 
weather-beaten. and used ap; it ghan’t be said the 
captain asked for men and got no one.” 

This example roused the others,.aiid shey came for- 
ward burriedly in answer to,Mark's Jast appeal. 

“ Willtyou allow your fellow-beings to i 
fore your eyes? There is no.needof failure.” 

A second time.the boat pushed away aaliantly 
through the angry-billows. 

it was still —— away \this time and returned 
with o smaller freight: Dhe wreck had gone down 
with its helpless.crsw. 

Half a dozen exhausted men had been picked up. 
Their own boat Bad been twice capsized, but they 
yeached the shore at length in safety. - 

Dnpping like a. sea god, anddloeking to their eyes 
quite as kingly, Mark dashed up to the group around 
Colonel Selwyn, with, heavy burden.in his arms. 

“ This is my. own. especial prize. I leapedinto the 
water twiee for him; thie divst time:he was.sensible, 
but when ouc boat went. over, whatilittlelife he had 
was knocked..owt of him. [twas 4 long time before 
I could find him the seconditime. ‘They wanted me 
to give it up, but I persisted ; so I feel as if his.dife, 
if it can besayed, was of my giving. Will you have 
him taken to the Cliff, colonel ?” 

“ Certainly; leave him to us now, and look. to 
yourself, Mark.» Moa \are a :hevo,.and I am proud of 
yon.” 

' “Nonsense! i have done what I dould. Good 
heavens, there is but»a. baadful saved; the greater 
portion wént«fown with the ship's bows.” 

“ How frigh tiul—how fxightfal!: bnt.come, our part 
lies in restoring the sufferers. ‘The @lifi must be a 
hospital to-migiht.” 

Mark was weable-to assist anyifarther. He wavered, 
aud staggered dike a drayken man; and.the colonel 
called one. ef the. servants to assist him to reach the 
Louse 


be- 


Arrived there he sves fain to lie on the sofa, evea 
after William had got dry clothing uponbim, and 
given hima ul vesterative. 

Jessie hovered over him with. the most. tender 
attentidns; dndeed, seriously amnoyesd ihim by her 
persistence. 

“| wish you would go and.seo. what has become .of 
ihe poor man I snatehed twice from theangry waves,” 
said Mark, half impatiently ; “he needs these atten- 
tions more than I.” 

“ Ob, Mark, E cap enlyithivk of you. Ibappals me 
to remember what anighthax . 

‘ There’s many a better fellow,gone down with this 
very ship, 1 dombt.nat,” answered Mark, secretly won- 
dering at his.own.sestiness and impstienceof her pre- 
sence. “ Where.ane they? Lsthmk I could walk 
with your assistance to .the.otber room, if the colonel 
is there.” 

Sho held omtvher ana \nnhesitatingly, and belped 
him to accomplish Jis.wish . 


CHAPTER V. 


Leave her.to,heaven, 
To priek encsting her. 

Tasx found Colonel Selwyn and William perse- 
veringly at work .over the still insensible stranger, 
while Maggie .«tood)by, banding warm blankets and 
fresb drinks, antdiJeuding,every possible aid. 

He was breathing quite maturally, but had not yes 
spoken or opeged.his eyes. 

Colonel Selwyn, for a: moment dropped the hand le 
bad been.chating, and‘turned to.inquire anxiously ef 
Mark concerning bis'owmrecevery. 

As Mark sank inte a chair with a cheery smile, 
which relieved the apprehensions excited by his ex- 
treme paleness, Jessie came forward to take a curious 
glance at thes ar's face. 

The palethaad drooping heavily over the counter- 
pane arrested sher.eye. 

She started. A singular look of.mingled aatonish- 
ment dnd ressed excitement swept across ‘her | 
face, as she glanced forsthe.second time at, the large | 
and very :peculiar old-fashioned ring on :the lite 
finger. i 

She stepped .on >hastily, sand gave one earnest} 
piercing look.at:thestirless:face. j 

it was that ofanelderly maa; the features sharply 
defined, some what gaunt,and,asihe lay nos, theeyes 
closed, thelipsidrawn down withad- expression sinister 
and cynical. ‘Phe:atet locks of grey hait streamed 
back upon the pillow, the ears werereoldiand white, as 
it lashionedef iée, | ) 

Long and:-earnest was ithe girl's iaspection. And 
She only withdrew whaenthe colonel returned to his 
post, 

“An elderly .man,)s.ebserveil she, calmly; ‘you 
think be will survive the shock, do you not?” 


i] off this.excivement, or you will be,ill. to-morrow.” 





“Tam sure Il camottcl!, ‘Che doctor bas looked in 


upon ‘kira and given us directions to call him t'o mo-) 
ment consciousness returns. He. as oui’ very! 


serious cases down in the gardener’s house, io told || talk. 


me”); 

diark mode an.effort aud came likewiseto the bedside. 

“Poor old man, I hope he will survive, and know | 
manyhappy yedts yet. It is.rather a peculiar feeling | 
I havedor dim, I cannot bear to think he, will meet 
sorrows, or he guilty of wrong doing.” 

“ You remember the old superstitium about saving 
a drowning wian,” observed the opleuel ; “it's very 
unlikely in this,case ; .af it, were. a young man, there 
might possibly be a chanee,for aim to become a 
mortalenemy. I think you are quite safe here, my 
boy.” 


y- 

Mark laughed lightly. ' 

‘Phe sound seamed to penetrate to. the torpid 
brain. The eyelids suddenly fluttered open, and a 
pairof keen, celd,gney.ayesiooked sixaighi into Mark’s 

ace. ‘ 

‘* Where am.I?,oWhgt bas happaped ?” asked, the | 
old men, in adeeble voiee, but still.in calm,, measured 
accents. 

“St is all xightmall.wight, sir; don’t you, fret 
yourseli a bit!” exclaimed the colonel, pushing his 
head before Mark’s arm, iim 

A little bewildered, by the xeply, the.old man’s eye 
ran from faee,to: face. | 

‘ You were in the glip which was. wrecked, and are 
saved mony,” intenps ark. 

“ Al, yes, l[remember. Where about.am 1? On 
what part.of theiegast,2” 

Mark iniormed him briefly. 

“I must be near an oldfriend, if L.remomber rightly. 
How far off is, Sherston Manor 2” : 

“ Ten males,” xeplied. ithe oelonel,,in utter,astoniah- 
ment.‘ Whiyy it-ds Mark Sherston. here,vhe saxed 
your life for you.” ; 

He waved his hand toward the youngynen, and that 
icily glittering eye fallewed the movement, and costed 
ov. Mark's face. 

“Mak Sbherstourm:Mark-—Mark! Ob, yes, I know, 
Serle’s son—Serlejs,sqa Mack.” 

Monk bowed with a plaagant.smile. 

“Tam-very glad Lhave beqn.eble,to help one of my 
father's {ciends ; perbapsL know you well by descrip- 
tion, for my datber is.apt to talk a great degl about his 
favouxites; we will take you over 40,the manor.as soon 
as you cap bear the cide. My father will be delighted 
to see you.” ; 

A grim.swmile grassed that cynical mouth, 

No donbt,.nodeubt,; yet 1. question if you have 
heard myname. it is@ greatmapy years since Ihave 
seen him. J intend tomake my home with him for 
litle while. J ama, coldiand,sore; Ithink :I can goto 
sleep now.” . 

Saying which,he.glened his eyes. 

“1 thigk the tleman imagines he has landed 
in a hotel,” observed. Maggie, dxily. “I really con- 
gratulate you, Mark, mpeR tho agquigitien you will 
have to your home circle. How coolly he announced 
his inteutions, and without giving his name, either. 
I don’t ,believe.ip their. being friends—your delicate, 
sensitive, over-refined /,and .this cool, stony 
block. Only think, if you had logt your life ia trying 
to rescue that creature,” 

“Spare your. indignation, ny, little Maggie,” re- 
plied Mark, langhipgly, may .preve. a. rough 
diamond, and) we may yet be, convinced of intrinsic 
worth beyond present guessing. ‘That he is my 
father's friend is warrant for my postponing judgment. 
As soon as I lJeara.his name, must beg the colonel’s 
permission to allow me to.send.a,servant over to,the 
Manor.” 

“ Certainly ; and. Maggie, my darling, don’t allow 
your indignation at his. ingratitude for Mark’s heroic 
exertions to put away from your mind the remem- 
brance of. his actual conditioa—a shipwrecked guest 
given by the,storm to,our hospitality.” ° 

Maggie, looking ,a little. repentant, went over to 
Jessie Wharton. . 

“Come, Jessie, I really ;thjgk there is no further 
need for our remaining here. .We shall be dull 
enough to-merrosy, at. the best. 
time.we can.” i 

Jessie arose, still mute and updemonstrative. 

* Good. night, papa; , good night, thou braye young 
hero,” said Maggie gaily as she took the candle. 

Jessie went,ap to. Mark,and held out.her band : 

“Good might, Mark; you are indeed beyeuc all 
heroes.” 

“Pshaw,” said Mark impatiently, “ you will drive 
auedrautic. Why am I apy better than the dozen 
sailors who manned the life-boat ?” 

Lien seeing the .tears.rising ,to ber eyes, he added 
kindly H at 


“Good night, my teader-hearted cousin ; try. to sleep 


She went away without another word. But when 
Maggie wouldyhave lipgered in-ler chamber, Jessie 


Let us saye what |, 





peremptorily dismisse! her. 


4 


“Go to your bed at once, Maggie dear. I shal! be 
ever so long unwinding wy hair, and I am too tired to 
” 


So Maggio retired at once, and was sound asleep 
while the girl sat still in the same attitude, neve: 
stirring for more than an hour. She made no move- 
ment then toward disrobing, but opening the corrido: 
door very softly, she listened anxiously. 

Everytliing wad quiet,and without her candle sk« 
crossed the wide hall, descended the stairs, and stood 
a moment hesitatingly before the.door ef the room 
where she had left the old man under » William's 
care. 

Then turning the handle very softly she passed 
on. 
William was dozing beside thé bed, but the bright 
grey eyes of the patient fell directly upon “her face 
His stupor had been succeeded by a wakeful irritation 
He looked gt her wonderingly. 

She turned to William calmly, and said, with th 
utmost composure; 

“©ould you get a little camphor for me, Williair : 
Idid not like to ring the bell, because I knew wha’, a 
hard night eyery one had had, but my head acles, 
and L feel suxe,it would relieve it.” 

The servant, of course, very willingly obeyed. The 
moment he had gone, the girl turned to the attentive 
watcher. 

“Tam Jessie Wharton,” said she,“ I recognized you 
atonce, but Ldid not care that they should know it,” 

A bright glow kindled upon tho pallid face. 

“Jessie, my darling—is it possible ? How yeu have 
grown! Why, you have a look like agqueen!” ex- 
claimed the. ald man, half raising himself fram the bed 
and stretching gut both hands to ber. 

She gave hers to him somewhat coldly, but he was 
too egzer,and, pleased to notice it. 

“Ab, whataipretty creature ,you ;have. grown | 
You are happy, it is plain to see. And. how are 
matters progvessipg? I counted up what your age 
would. be,,aud,.I thought it was time to.come and re- 
deem.my promise,to you. You haven't forgotten is 
have you.z” 

A bright.red spet.shone on her.cheek. 

“Forgotten it? (No! Did Lnot recognize you a 
onge’?” 

“And .do you still wish that I should full it?’ 

Ms sharp eyes full upon her face. 

How like his own grew those grey eyes of hers as 
they seemed to, gleam so igily! 

“ Above alk things else in the world!” answered 
she, feet y,and ap a quivering voice, 

“Tt shall be done,” was all he answered. 

Then drawing her toward him by the hand he held, 
he fondly and admiripgly examined her face. 

* Pérhaps flere. was no need of my coming,” said 
he. “ You are sp brave and comely, you would win 
the prize without my help.” 

“One cannot fell,” replied she; “but Lam glad 
you have come.” 

“You have thought of me, then—you have leyed 
me a little? Child, child, but for your sake I epuld 
never have, gtayed away so long. I knew you would 
be bronght up 4 true lady there. I knew it wags best 
You must have loved. me a little, Jessie, or how did 
you recognize.me?” 

She smiled softly, nor gave a hinf that the well re- 
membered ring on his finger revégled his identity 
which closer observation corroborated. 

“Don’t let them know it yet,” said,she, Lasfily, as 
she heard William’s steps without. 

“ Good-night |” 

“My pride, my joy, am I not to haye thio 
name from your lips which I have yearned for so 
long ?” 

She laid Ler lips to his ear and whispered it, and 
turned in time to open the door for William with the 
campbor. 

“‘Lhank you, William. Iam sorry to,trouble you 
I shall be better now, I am sure.” 

And she flitted away to her own chamber; and 
when late in the morning Maggie came into the room, 
she found her friend in a sweet slumber. 

The great house,at the Cliff presented a somewhat 
amusing and very cenfused appearance the next day, 
looking, as Maggie laughingly declared, like a bogpita\, 
very suddenly improvised. 

The patients were all of them very comfortable 
Down half a mile below the house, on the beach 
where the.tide drifted the fragments, was the saddes: 
scene. 

But the inmates came around the, breakfast-table 
with sorene faces. Mark wag quite himself. 

Lhe stranger was reported by William as extremely 
eomfostable. 

“I’m going in for his name,” remarked the colonel, 
as he rose from the table. 

“Do, by all means. Say that J wish to send word 
to my father,” returned Mark. 

The colonel returned in a few moments. 

“Why, Mark, itis the Australian geologist, who 
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has become quite well known of late by means of his 
very able letters to the Society. Kinmoutl is his 
name. He Gesired me especially to refrain from 
sending any word to Sherston Manor. He will ride 
over to-day, and take his old friend by surprise.” 

(To be continued); 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. B. N. Sournworts, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “AU Alone,” &c., &. 
——_—_— 
CHAPTER XXII. 


There is not, night or day, a speck to stain 

The azure heavens;—the blessed san alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 

Careers, rejoicing in his flelds of light 

OQ’er heaven and sea, far as the ranging eye 
Oan sweep, a dazzling radiance reigns, 

And all, from pole to pole, is ae 


Thompson. 


Tue ship was sailing towards the sun, and ‘the 
weather was very beautiful; but the passengers ‘in 
the cabin had been at sea more than @ month, and'so 
they were beginning to long for a sight of land, even 
though it were a foreign shore. 

Captain McKenzie had said that if the wind Gon- 
tinued tolerably favourable, by the first week in No- 
vember they would make the Cape Verde Islands, 
where the ship was to stop for fresl: water and pro- 
visions. 

The wind had not been particularly favourable ; 
and it was now the second week’ iti November;' but 
they were hoping to reach Port Praya in four or five 
days. 

They began to long for the sight of the Cape Verde 
Islands as if they were their native shores and the 
bourne of all their hopes. 

“¥ do not Believe we shall ever get there!” said 
Martha Breton, as she and the two other young women 
sat together in their cabin, one afternoon, when the 
weather was too hot to permit them to stay on deck. 
‘1 do not believe we shell ever get anywhere! To 
go to-bed every night and leave the same sea and the 
same sky, and to get up every morning and find the 
same sky and the same sea, and no change and no 
sign of progress—oh! I tell you it is beginning to 
craze me! Iam beginning to doubt whether there is 
any reality in all this; and that I am not a miserable 
mopomaniac, haunted with the horrible ono ‘idea of 
sailing for ever on an endless sea! Say something to 
me, Britomarte !” 

“Well,” said Miss Conyers, smiling, “I ‘think, 
though the sea and the sky present little change, yet 
still there is abundant proof that we do move—not 
only on the chart and in the log-book, bat in the 
scason. Recollect this is November, and we have a@ 
sun as hot and fierce ss that of July and August in 
our native climate. We do move, my dcar,‘believe 
me.” 

“Oh; I suppose we do; that is to say, I take the 
fact on trust. I don’t see it myseli,” yawned Martha 
Breton. 

* You feel it, don’t you? If you don't, Ido! It is 
s0 warm. And it grows warmer every day. We 
must be near the tropic,” said Mrs. Fly. 

‘We are. I heard the captain say this noon that 
we were in twenty-nine degrees seven minutes north 
latitude, and thirty-three degree nine minntes ‘east 
longitude. AndI should think, at the rate we are 
going now, that we are within two days’ sail of the 
tropic of Cancer, and five days’ sail of the Cape Verde 
Islands. Come, we shall get there at last. Have 
courage and patience. ‘Time and the hour wears out 
the longest day,’ you know,” said Britomarte. 

“Ah, yes, I dare say; but there are so many long 
days. And time and the hours will wear me out first, 
I think,” said Mrs. Breton, half laughing and half 
groaning. 

Britomarte saw a great deal of Justin. Not only 
did they meet at the three meals that were served in 
the dining-saloon, where the conversation was al- 
ways general, but also on deck in the morning) and 
the afternoon, and in the cabin in the evening; but 
Justin seemed to make no progress in the favour of 
his beloved. 

It is true that he did not once again, by word or 
look, express his love. 

He was very guarded. He talked of books, of mis- 
sions, of social reforms, of everything and anything, 
or nothing, rather than of that; and Britomarte met 
him frankly on this ground. 

And, singularly enough, neither Justin nor Brito- 
maste found the sea-voyage half so tedious as did 
their fellow-passengers. 

Bat a sea-voyage, like all other things, comes to an 
end sometime or other, or somehow or other. Their 


voyage was approaching the end of its first run—to 
tue Cay » Verd Islands.” 





The captain said; 

“Tf this wind holds, we shall make Port Praya the 
day after to-morrow.” 

And if he had said: 

“We shall all realize immense fortunes the day 
after to-morrow,” his words could not have produced 
so great delight. 

The next morning, when the ladies came out of 
their state-rooms, Mr. Breton, who had been out early 
on deck, came down into the cabin, and after gréeting 
the party, said: 
=‘* We are now within the tropics. We crossed Can- 
cer in the night. We shall make the Cape Verde 
Islands to-morrow evening.” 

“Thope so,” answered his wife; ‘but, oh dear! 
and oh dear! ‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’ 
you know; and the bourne of our vo seems to 
recede as we advance, like a moveable. horizon, to 
which there can be no termination.” 

“Yes; but there is a termination mear at hand: 
keep up !” 

At breakfast that morning they had nothing but 
salt fish a$ a relish’ to their bread and butter and 
coffee. The steward explained that the fresh pro- 
visions were ranning low ; that they lad only enough 
left to serve two meals; and that it would be reserved 
for dinner that day and the next. 

““ Which looks like coming to an end'of this’ part of 
the voyage,” whispered Mrs. Breton, hopefully. 

“ Tt looks liké coming to an end of ‘our provisions,” 
laughed her husband, and ‘he helped her to apiece of 
dried Laddock. 

“ We shall see land to-morrow,” said the captain. 

And “ we shall see latid to-morrow” was the chief 
burden of the conversation among: the’ passengers all 
that day. It was the supplement Of'their good-night, 
when they separated to retire to ‘their state-rooms, 
and the next morning it was only slightly varied by : 

“‘ We shall see land to-day.” 

And all day long they were all ‘on deck, with their 
telescopes, on theJwatch for land, It was of no use 
for the officers to assure them that such vigilance was 
uncalled for, as the man stationed aloft on the look 
out would be the first te announce it. 

They all chose tosstay on deck in the burning heat, 
and use their own eyes aud glasses. 

Nevertheless, the forenoon passed, dinner-time 
came and went, and the afternoon waned, and night 
set in, and theré was no land in sight: They sat up 
very late, and at léngth reluctantly went below and 
turned in. 

“T knew we wouldn't see it!’ I knew it was ail 
an’ hallucination the idea of our ever getting nearer 
to any place! “Weare going on and on over these 
waters for ever and for ever!  That’s my belief !” 
complained Mrs. Breton, as she disappeared within 
her state-room. 7 

She was mistaken,’ of Course, as all impatient 
people always are; for the passengere had scarcely 
dropped into their first doze, when they were startled 
out of it by’ 9 trampet ery from the man on thie look- 
out: 

“Land’ho!” 4 

Those wholiave heard that cry at sea only know its 
rapture or its anguish ;"for sometimes it means life, 
and sometimes death. ' 

To our sea-weary voyzgers it simply meant chauge, 
but it filled them with’ delight for all that. 

They turned out quickly, hurried on what clothes 
lay nearest at hand, and hastened into the cabin. 

The ladies remained below, but the gentlemen 
went up on deck. ‘ 

In the purple darkness of ‘the tropical night, how- 
ever, they could seé nothing. 

The officer of the watch informed them that they 
had made out the Cape Verde Islands, but also as- 
sured them that they would not reach Port Praya 
before morning. 

With this news the gentlemen went down below, 
where, after muteal congratulations, the little party 
onee more bade each other good ‘night, and turned in 
and composed themselves to sleep. After their watch- 
ing and excitement they slept long and soundly, and 
late into the next morning. 

When Britomarte came out, of her state-room, she 
found Judith alone in the cabin andin the'act of stow- 
ing away baskets of oranges, lemons, bannanas and 
other tropical fruits into that omnium gatherum, the 
spare state-room. 

“TI am very glad! Where aré #hé ladies ?—on 
deck ?” inquired Britomarte, losking around. 

“No, ma'am; sure they’re slaping like angels afther 
being so tired; but the jintlemen’ are up there trading 
with the natives, as have boarded the ship like a gang 
of wild pirates entirely ! * Look what a lot iv bananys 
and trash they're afther buying!” said Judith pointing 
in strong disapprobatidn to the baskets of fruit that 
oumbered up the spare state-room. 

Britomarte lookéd and laughed, and then went up 
on deck. 

* Good “morning,” Miss Oonyets! “Here we are at 








Porto Praya!” said Justin Rosenthal, receiving her 9 
the top of the stairs. f : 

“Let us congratulate each other, then, that the 
Cape Verde Islands are not the }fata morgana that Mrs. 
— feared,” replied Britomarte,as she stepped upon 

ec 

Mr. Breton, Mr. Ely, and several of the ship's 
officers her with good morning. She smiled 
in acknowledgment of their ‘salutations, and walked 
forward to look around her. 

It was a novel and curious scene. The ship was 
anchored just within the entrance of the harbour, and 
the quaint little town of Porto Praya—half Portugnese, 
~ mg. sy np aie ey an half barbarous, and 
wholly unique in character and appearance—lay at 
short distance off. a on 

The ship was surrounded: with bum-boats, filled 
with provisions of all sorts—sheep, pigs, poultry, the 
fine fruits, the cheap wines, and the small manufac- 
tures.of the islands, and the deck was crowded with a 
motley mob of Portuguese, negroes and half-breeds, 
whose clacking’ voices nearly deafened their hearers as 
they vaunted their wares and ‘solicited custom. 

Nearly everybody bought something of them: 
but it was a while before the deck was cleared 
of the crowd and the bum-boats left the sides of tho 


Pp. 

Then ‘the officers and passengers prepared to go to 
breakfast. ‘ 

Just as they were passing the cabin doors, Mrs. El 
and Mrs. Breton made their appearance oa deck, 4 
full of wonder at the new scene as though they had 
never beheld land in all their lives before. 

“You two have missed a good thing! ‘You have 
missed the bum-boats and the traders,” said Mr. Ely. 

“Oh, we don’t mind that~—we are go glad to bo 
here,” replied Mrs. Breton. 

And they all went to the breakfast-table, 

‘We shall remain here for twenty-four hours,” said 
the captain. “ We shali have to take in fresh wate 
and provisions. enough to last us until we get to the 
me 9 of Good Hope. So we shall not be able to make 
sail before to-morrow morning. There is a bdat getting 
teady to go on shore; and: ii any ‘of the passengers 
would like to take a look at the town, now is their 
opportunity to do so.” 

Of course, every oue of the passengers would like to 
take a look at.the town; they would like to look at 
any town after looking at nothing but water so long, 
and especially they would like to/look: at this 
queer little town, which was a foreign one, and a 
great curiosity. 

So they soon hurried. through with their break- 
fast, and hastened down below to get iready to go on 

Cur ft 3 

They lost no. time, but soon came on deck—the 
ladies dressed im ,their thin sdmmer/:mantles, light 
bonnets and thick veils, and with their largescn-shades 
in their hands, though this Was the tenth of Novem- 
ber—but it was summer there. 

The yawl-boat, with its little crew and two of the 
officers, was waiting fer them. below the starboard 
gangway. 

The ladies were assisted down into it, and the 
gentlemen followed: 

“Only think,” said Mrs. Bly; ‘it is six weeks 
since we crawled up the side of that ship by the rope- 
ladder and were so frightened.’ And we have never 
been off her from that time to this. And now we 
don’t mind coming down in the-same way at all!” 

The boat put off from the side of the ship, and a 
few minutes of rapid rowing brought them to the 
rudeé pier of the little town, where'’they all jumped 
ashore with a hearty if unspoken hail to the land. 

But what a quaint little outlandish place it was to 
be sure. How still, lonely, and slumbrons it seemed. 

In the quiet little harbour they had just left, 
beside their own ship, there was but one other ship 
Pee Portuguese trader, just from the Cape of Good 

ope. 

In the quiet little town they just entered there 
seemed just life enough to keep it from death. How 
different from the busy cities, tewns, and villages of 
their native country. 

And so they went through that strange little sea- 
port town, so little known to the rest. of the world, 
so little frequented except by ships bound to and from 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Indies; that hybrid 
town, in its character half-Huropean and half-African, 
half-civilized and half-savage, with its narrow streets 
and gaily-painted houses; its mixed population of 
Portuguese, or “Gees,” as they are called there, 
negroes and half-breeds; and with its gay booths, 
where fruits, wines, tobacco, amber, and fancy pottery 
are exposed for sale. 

All through these streets our little party walked. 
They were occasionally hailed by the vendors behind 
the booths, and invited to buy. 

But the two missionaries had little money to spare, 
and that had already been spent among the owners 0! 
the bum-boats earlier in the morning. 
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Justin, however, was more fortunate; and he 
pought fruits, jellies, amber ornaments, fancy pottery, 
and other “‘ knicknacks,” which he pressed upon the 
acceptance of the two married ladies, and with which 
they loaded down their patient husbands. 

Not to appear singular, or to attach too much 
importance to such a@ trifle, Miss Conyers followed 
their example so far as to accept an amber comb, for 
which she thanked Mr. Rosenthal with as much grace 
and sweetness as if she had been a queen graciously 
accepting an offering from the most favoured of her 
nobles. 

They walked through the town, and out into the 
country, where they noticed with interest the scattered 
cabanas of the Portuguese colonists, surrounded by 
groves of palm, tamarind and adansonia trees, and 
cultivated fields of maize, rice, tobacco and. sugar. 
There, too, they saw the coffee, the indigo, and other 
tropical plants in the natural state. But among all 
these novel objects, what struck them as the strangest, 
were the English domestic animals—cows, sheep, pigs, 
goats, and poultry, so much at home on this foreign 
and tropical island. 

It was late in the afternoon when they retraced 
their steps into the town, and down, to the harbour, 
where they signalled the ship, which sent a boat to 
bring them off. It was sunset when they reached the 
Sultana. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
He pauses to gather his fearful breath, 
And lifts op his voice like the angel of death; 4 
And the billows leap up when the sammons they" hear, 
And the ship flies away as if winged with fear; 
And the uncouth monsters that dwell in the deep 
Start up at the sound from their floating sleep, i 
And career through the waters like clouds through the night, 
To share in the tumult their joy and delight. LE. L. 

“ Welcome back again!” said Captain McKenzie, as 
be received his passengers on deck. 

“Welcome back to our floating prison!’ laughed 
Mis. Breton; “which we shan’t be able to leave again 
for another six weeks, I suppose.” 

“ Not until we reach Cape Town ; which, if we have 
very good luck, we may reach in that time,” answered 
the captain. 

“ After all, it is like coming home to come back on 
board of the ship to the care of Judith and the captain. 
[think we must have the best stewardess and the best 
captain that ever was in this world,” said Mrs. Ely, as 
they all went to the dining cabin. 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Breton; “yes, it is like 
coming home—but it is like coming home to prison ; 
where, to be sure, we have got a humane gacler, and a 
good-natured female warder! But I shall be glad 
when we have all served our time out, and are set at 
liberty.” ; 

It was a merry party that gathered around the 
bountifully spread table that evening. All had been 
on shore at one time or another guring the day. And 
each had his little experience to give of his intercourse 
with the simple natives or cunning colonists. 

The sitting around the table was prolonged. When 
the company arosé, our little party’ retired to their 
cabin, where the gentlemen left the ladies, while they 
themselves returned to the deck. 

Judith, as usual, was busy flitting in and out of the 
state-rooms, putting in order things that were indeed 
sufficiently so before she touched them. When she 
got through, she sat down to rest on the lowest step 
of the cabin stairs. 

The ladies had gathered around their table, and 
taken out of their pockets some fine bright yarn that 
they had purchased in the town; and they were now 
commencing a new series of crotchet work. 

Britomarte turned to the Irish girl. 

“Did you get leave to go on shore, Judith ?” in- 
quired Miss Conyers. 

“Sure, yes, ma’am, meself and Misihress Mullony, 
and Mike and Foretop Tom went on in company. 
And by the same token, Foretop Tom prisinted me 
with a presint iv a parrit. And faix megelf thinks it 
will be just the sqwakingest crayture that iver was, 
intirely ; though sure-I’d-rather have itself, or two iv 
it, than the grinning baste of a monkey that Misther 
Mullony bought fer Biddy. And ab! ma’am, about 
Mike Mullony, sure. Yer ought to know yer did 
pes a dale of good with the blowing up yer give 

im.” 

“Ah! hope he treats his wife better than he did,” 
said Miss Conyers: 

“Ye may jist belave he does that same, ma’am. 
Sure he’s niver riz his hand agin Biddy since, at all 
atall. Faix, hé says, ye made him fale like a shape- 
staler, intirely.” 

“T am‘very glad of it,” said the merciless man- 
hater, “and 1 hope he'll continue to feel like a thief 
every time he remembers striking his wife. But, 
Judith, my girl, you are a good creature, and 
I take a great interest in you. Now about this Fore- 
top Tom. 





I won!dn't be taking presents from him, 


aud accepting of his escort on shore, and all that sort 
of thing. It might encourage him to make love to 
you, you know.” 

“ Sure, ma’am, and where’s the harm ?” said Judith, 
violently blushing, and rolling the ends of her apron. 

“He might wish to marry you, and you would 
never consent to that, with the warning of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mullony before your eyes.” 

“ Faix, ma'am, and why wouldn’t J, itself? Sure 
me and Tom are troth-plighted this many a day, and 
we'll be married if ever we get home ag’in from this 
voyage.” 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Britomarte, dropping 
her work and gazing compassionately upon the 
victim. 

Apparently, Judith conld not stand the gaze, so she 
quietly arose, smoothed down her apron, and stole 
away up the cabin-stairs. 

When they woke up in the morning, the ship had 
already made sail, and was flying southward before a 
fair wind, at the rate of eight knots an hour. 

When they dressed and went. on deck, they found 
themselves on the open sea once more, with the land 
nearly out of sight. Looking in the direction of the 
Cape Verde Islands, they saw only a shadowy line on 
the horizon, that might have been cloud, or fog, or 
land; but it was the shore they had left with the first 
tide that morning. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Breton, the desponding, “ we 
have made Port Praya, that bourne of our many days’ 
hopes, and we have left it, and are at sea again, with 
the prospect of a much longer and rougher voyage 
before us than the one we left behind us, and now 
what better off are we for our visit ?’’ 

“Oh, a great deal!” said Mrs. Ely, the hopeful; 
“we have seen Port Praya, we have got some curi- 
osities and remembrancers of the Cape Verde Islands, 
and lastly, we have laidin a fine, large supply of fresh 
water and provisions.” 

The ship was crowded with all the canvas she 
could bear, and was going finely; but the day was 
blazing hot, so, after breakfast, the ladies were driven 
into the cabin, to take shelter from the sun’s insuffer- 
able heat, and there they sat fanning themselves, and 
drinking lemonade and tamarind water until dinner 
time. 

On the first of December, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, they crossed the Equator. And this seemed 
to be the great event of the voyage. Very early in 
the morning, a sort of Admiral of Misrule took com- 
mand of the ship, deposing, for the time being, her 
legitimate officers, The cabin passengers were soon 
roused out of their sleep by the noise over their heads ; 
and when, after a hurried toilet, they all, nearly 
simultaneously, came out of their state-rooms to see 
what the matter was, Judith answered: 

“Sure it’s crossing the line we axe, and the sailors 
are recaiving Neptune on board.” 

“Oh!” they all exclaimed in a breath. 

They had all heard of this grotesque ceremony, but 
of course they had never seen it. So they hurried 
up on deck to be at hand to do honour to his, marine 
majesty. 

What a scene of confusion met theireyes! . 

The men were all gathered aft, where in their midst 
stood one of their number, disguised to represent Nep- 
tune, or their ideas of Neptune. 

But surely sea-king, nor any other king, ever wore 
such extraordinary robes! 

The king’s face was concealed by a hideous mask ; 
two sheepskins, with the wool on, tied around his 
lower limbs; an ox-hide, with the hair on, supplied 
the royal cloak; tie horns formed the crown. In bis 
regal hands he held, by way of a trident, a huge 
three-pronged pitchfork. 

Immediately around and in attendance upon his 
majesty were the high officers and nobles of his court 
—seamen dressed as mermen, or according to their 
ideas of those tabulous beings. 

They seemed to have just paused from a parade 
round and round the deck—for a nobleman, appa- 
rently high in court office—probably Lord High 
Chamberlain, or something of that sort—superbly 
dressed in a court costume of a dried alligator’s skin, and 
carrying an oar by way of a baton, stood in front of 
the king, as though ready to clear the way for the 
royal progress. 

Seeing the approach of the cabin passengers, this 
high official dignitary brought down the end of his 
staff upon the deck with a stunning thump, and ina 
voice of thunder ordered the new-comers to 

“ Halt !” 

And actordingly they halted—the two young wives 
frightened, trembling, and clinging to the arms of 
their husbands; and Britomarte standing quietly 
alone, until she felt her hand gently taken and drawn 
through the arm of some one. 

She turned and saw Justin Rosenthal, who had 
come silently to her side. 

They bowed to each other simultaneously, and then 


turned. to give attention to the Gord Tigh Chamber- 


lain, who seemed by his speech to be a son of Erin, 
and who was about to address them. 

“And sure what are yez afther wanting at the 
coort iv his Majesty Neptune, King of the High 
Says?” 

Mr. Rosenthal, with a gesture enjoining silence on 
his companions, undertook to speak for the whole 
party, and explained to his lordship fhat they had 
come to pay their respects to his royal master. 

He had no sooner made this answer than, at a sign 
from the Lord High Chamberlain, another high 
official personage, gorgeously apparelled in a blue 
shirt and trowsers embroidered all over with s¢a- 
weeds, crib’s-claws, and fish-tails, and bearing a 
slarge pewter-pot, approached and offered the visitors 
refreshment, in the form of a quart of sea-water to 
each individual. phe 

Objection being made to this beverage, the royal 
cup-bearer informed them, that in rebuke to their 
rudeness in refusing to pledge the king in his own 
native element, they would each be fined a half-crown 
towards paying for grog, in which the crew might 
drink the royal health. 

And at another sign from the Lord High Chamber- 
lain, the Royal Treasurer, habited very much in the 
same style as the Royal Cup-bearer, and holding in his 
hand a conch-shell as the royal cash-box, came for- 
ward to collect the fine. 

With another gesture recommending quiet to his 
companions, Justin Rosenthal took out his pocket- 
book, and dresr from it a half-sovereign, which he paid 
into the king’s treasury. 

As this sum was just four times as much as the 
amount of the fine laid on the offenders, the court of 
the Sea King so far forgot their offence and its own 
dignity, as togive them a rousing cheer. After which, 
the visitors were allowed to depart in peace, to get 
their breakfast. 

Afterwards, instead of going on deck, where Nep- 
tune and his court were still holding high revelry and 
devilry, they went down into the cabin. 

i For three more hours the wildest uproar raged on 
eck. 

At the end of that time, however, the men were 
piped to quarters, and fell into discipline as easily as if 
théy had never been out of it. 

And the ship sailed on, always towards the sun. 
Fair winds prevailed and nothing occurred either to 
alter the course of the ship, or vary the monotony of 
the voyage, until the morning of the sixth of December, 
when they passed to the eastward of Ascension 
Island. 

All the passengers camo on deck to see it, which 
they could easily do with the aid of the telescope, 
which was passed from hand to hand, as they stood on 
the starboard side of the deck, leaning over the 
bulwarks. 

The island seemed a mountain rising out of the 
ocean. 

“I wonder why it is called Ascension Island ?” said 
Mrs. Breton. 

Before any one else could answer, Judith, who stood 
behind the group, volunteered to explain : 

“Sure, ma’am, it is aisy to see that same. Faix it 
will be called Ascinsion Island for the reason that it 
ascinds out of the say itself towards the sky !” 

“Ts that really the reason ?” inquired Mrs. Ely. 

“No,” laughed Miss Conyers, “though in default 
of more accurate information, it is a very shrewd 
conjecture. It is called Ascension Island because it 
was first discovered on Ascension Day.” ° 

“Sure, ma’am, that will be a betther raison still ,” 
said the Irish girl. 

They continued to gaze at the island as long as it 
continued in sight, after which they hurried away 
from the blazing heat of the deck to the shades of 
the cabin. 

On and on over the world of waters they sailed, 
with no change from day to day, except the alter- 
nation of morning and night, and the shifting of the 
wind, until the afternoon of the thirteenth of De- 
cember, when the cabin passengers were invited to 
come on deck to view the Island of St. Helena, so 
deeply interesting from its intimate association with 
the last days of Napoleon. 

They passed so near that, standing on the starboard 
gangway, with their naked eyes they could see the 
island—a cluster of rugged rocks rising from mid- 
ocean. Diana’s Peak—the highest point—was shown 
them. And with the aid of the telescope, they could 
see the trees and houses on the land—refreshing 
sight, after so much water! 

They watched the island out of sight. Very re- 
luctantly they saw it fade away in the distance, io 
the waste of waters behind them. 

At tea, that evening, the captain cheered the hearts 
of his passengers by telling them, in answer to their 
questions, that if they should have good luck, they 
would be at Cape Tewn by New Year's Day. 

On the twenty-fourth of December they crossed the 





Trovic of Capricorn, and after this the weather grew 
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bebsibly codler, though at this'time of the year it was 
mid-summer in the south temperate zone. 
** They kept Obristmas royally on board ship. 

‘In the morning they had Divine worship ia the 
dining cabin,.and nearly all the officers and crew as- 
bisted at it. 

“Mr. Bréton, and Mr. Ely conducted the devotions, 
Wi Mr. Rosenthal preached the sermon. 

After morning service. they had a sumptuous diuner, 
nd sat over their dessert until a ‘late hour’in the 
afternoon. 

Oni the following day; fu the evening, ut the request 
of het fellow voyagets, Miss Conyers readgthe tragedy | 
‘of ‘King ‘Lear to the passengers and officers of the) 
sirip assembled ‘ih the diving saloon. And again her) 
amating histronio power excited the wonder and ad-; 
miration of her audience, as with a protean’ magic she | 
thinged hor’ voice, her face, almost'her very identity, | 
to suit'the parts f the mad King, the blant Kent, the} 
téndér Cordélia, the antic Edgar, the faitlifal jester, 

and All the other dramatis persone of the play. 

** #9 ‘is marvelfous—it is incomprehensible!” said | 

Captain McKenzie to little Dr. "Van Duyck, who sat 

dé‘him atthe reading. “I have heard many pro- 
fessional réa@ers, and seen’ many celebrated actresses 
in my*'time and in my travels, and many ¢f them 
were, tid dowbt, more caltivated than this young lady 
is in dramatic-art, but I have never seen any—reater 
or actress, ‘manor woman—with her incredible power 
of’vhanging her wery individuality to suit that she 
réads. ‘It is absolutely like magic !” 

..“Tt is!” said the little dector, “ almost magical! 
‘Bal whit a power for good or evil that faculty is in Ler 
hands! “Tt isa great atid perilous gift both for lier- 
self atid others. “Think ‘what she could do with it! 
‘Why, she could assume any character, aud go almost 
adywWhere, at any time, With impunity! eavens! 
what a ‘successful spy she-would make in war tims!” 

*T cannot fancy acting the part of a spy; ‘tliere 
is Somsthing too fratikand noble about the gir. Tean 
more-easily invagine-her, Joan-of-Arc-like, leading an 
army?” ‘sajd the captain, laughing, and tlieu adiing: 
“ But-while ;we ave -oriticizing her reading, wé,are 
losing tho beat obit. Listen!” 

Slre was ing “the great sceve in ‘the last act, 
where 'the*heart-broken old+king comes in, béaring 
the: of the'dead Gordélia in his arms. Shi read 
it With a ‘trtith to wiature ‘that drew tears from the 
sternest eyes among her: hearers. 

Whew the resdingwas-ever, the audience crowded 
towards the reader to Offettheir thanks and compli- 
aneuts. P 

But'Miss Conyers had-s away, aid was gone. 
In-trath,“theugh always williag to entertain her com- 
ipegrer eivtaysdélighting, with the'true artist's 

élight, inf the exetcise of her genius, Britomarte was, 
ag every'refined mature is, exceedingly unwilling ‘to 
listen to’ the vapid praises that often’ foloweéd ‘her 
exbibitions. 

There waé an élegatt supper laid in “the captain’s 
cabin for , the-eutertaimment of his officers and pas- 
sengers, and’ Miss Conyers was sont for among the 
regt ;“but she sent-batk atid begged to’ be excuséd 
from appeering. 

* She pagsed the short remainder of the evening 
alone in the ‘cabin, quietly reading, until her “fellow-. 
passengers came down. 

They entered as gaily-and as much exliflarated as 
thongh they had just ‘returned from some very suc- 
cessful eveaing party; but to avoid hearing the read- 
ing of Lear discussed, “Miss ‘Conyers arose, took ‘up. 
her book, and bade‘them all good-night. 

So passed the festivity of Christmas, which, indeed, 
bad been a very cheering episode in their long and 
monotonous séa-voyage. 

But ah! with their Christmas holidays passed away 
all. their good weather. 

To be gure, ‘they were approaching the Cape of 
Good Hope; and heavy gales and rough seas might be 
expected. 

For some deys the ship had been sailing finely’ 
before a-fafr wiad,and holding well her south-easterly 
course. 

One splendid afternoon of a day that“ perished 
silently of its own,glory,” the cabin passengers were 
all on deak, seated in the stern of the ship, and watch- 
ing that pne sublime spectaéle that never “grew mo- 
uotanous by daily repetition—the setting of tle sun 
at sea. ‘'Phey never withdrew their eyes. 

While ‘they gazed, the sun sank suddenly down 
into the sea, and wasout efgight. Almost as suddenly 
the wied fell. . The effect of this unexpected lull was 
first felt in the changed motion of the ship. ‘It was 
running on smoothly before a fair wind, when, from 
ithe .inpstantaneens -withdrawal ‘of that impetus, the 
sails-flapped, collapsed; and hung motionless, while the 
ship rolled a little from side to side, and then stood 
still, or nearly so. 

“ What's tho matter ?” inquired Mrs. Bréton, who 
was always ready to take fright upon the smallest 


}| should come. 


|| ebout ‘the prospects of one. 


“The wind’ las gone down,” answered her hus- 
band. 

“ And what will happen ?” 

“Ttmiy"leave tis in a dead calm for days, or it may 
risé'in séme other’ quarter and end in a ‘gale.” 

* A galé! ‘oh, dear.me!” 

“Phereisitio oecasion for alarm, my dear, even if it 
This isa good ship, and the captain is, 
& good sailor, and both have weathered manya storm 
you niay be'sure. “But Iam sorry I ‘said anything 
If you look ‘so terrified, 
I think in future, I shall prophecy only ‘smooth 
things to you.” 

* Oh,ino ! don"t, please! tell-me the truth! Let ‘me 
know the worst at once!” said Mrs. Breton, in: a 
sepulchrat tone. 

“Worst, ‘my child? there is' no worst in the 
case! But come, there is the tea~bell! Let us go in.” 

The next’ morsing, the wind, that had sunk with 
the swn, tose witlrit,-and from anéther quarter—from 
the north east—and it blew a gale. 

Mrs.’ Breton rerhkined in the cabin, and ‘could not 
be ‘petsadiéd to leave it. 

The other Indies were-obliged to’ be “belped up the 
cabin ‘stairs, and ‘helped all the ‘way to the breakfast 
table; ‘forthe’ wir dwas so high, the seaso rough, and 
the réfling ‘df ‘the ship -so great, that they could not 
either of them keep their feet or stand alone ‘fora 
moment.’ 

Itwas'then ‘that Fustin Rosenthal dared to jest with 
Britomarte. “As ‘he carefully guided her steps to the 
breskfast“tadte, and 'terderly placed her in her seat, he 
whispered arclily : 

“We men have the happiness of ‘knowing’ that-our 
strength is'soméetimes useful, and even ‘necessary to 
women,” 

She'flashed at‘him -a' blaze ‘of ‘resentment from her 
beautifabeyes; butbowing, answered smoothly : 

“Tt is'true} Mr. Rosenthal, but‘it'is a happiness you 
share with the horse acd the donkey ; their strength 
is also’sombtimes-uséftl; aud even mecessary'to'us. TI 
am véry ‘gratéful''to ‘you; however, for exerting yours 
in-myservite. “Only -you’must found your claim to 
our. dsteem* eome- higher plea.” 

Justin’ bit his tip. and laughed; “he could not-on the 
instant'find:a retort equal to Britomarte’s merits. 

But when redkfastwas-over, he did ‘not-any the 
less carvefifily and” tetiderly ‘support-and guide her 
Steps’ from'‘the-sileon'’'to the cabin door. 

Por all Thaveeaid) Wr. “Rosenthal, Iam: sensible 
of your kindness,” the adutitted. 

‘And hé-know’ that shespoke the tewtaypar tee could 
not wvoid.seying, with a‘smite : : 

“re you-oquilly “seustble-of the kindness of ‘the 

horse-ana the detkey, when they serve:you ?” 
‘“¥os,'I really :am;when ‘they ‘do ‘it kindly,” ‘she 
ariswertd promptly. “Then ‘looking around, she'said : 
“T do not think’that ‘I:Wil'go"*down into the cabin ; 
it is too close there. ‘Will-you“kindly help me tosome 
[arent me #. nh sit a poo on to some- 
thing, while’ enjoy’ s gale ? 

Genta, ps. frre ‘But 'T recommend 
you not to'try the  rsieery You will be-coveréd 
With spray; and-wet igh.” 

“Thave.d goddwaterproof cloak in the cabin.” 

“And ‘your good “-water-dog ‘will ran‘and'fetch it,” 
said Justin, ‘starting eff-orthe errand. 

He ‘soon *réturnéd * with’ the garment, and wrapped 
her carefully in it, and took “her to the stern, whiere, 
unter the ‘cover 6f tho’ wheelhouse, ‘he found’ her a 
safe and conifortable seat. 

“Tio ‘thank you'very much for the trouble ‘you 
have'taken; Mr.’Rosenthal. ‘Twish I could find some 
way of rewarding it,” said Miss Conyers, betraying an 
uneasy sense of obligation. 

He stooped and whispered : 

“It is ‘wiitten‘that ‘virtue is its own teward.’ I 
do not lmow ‘whether ‘that is true or not; I doubt 
very much whether it is; but I do know that any 
service I can render “you'is its“own exceeding great 
rewaid. ‘Bit all this is making too much of a trifle,” 
he concluded. 

Awd “then, lest‘he should ‘be tempted into ‘saying 
something that ‘might lose him ‘the little ground that 
he thought he*had gained in her confidence, he walked 
away. 

But he did not leave the deck or lose sight of her. 


she did wot get into danger while she:staid ‘there, and 
to ‘be at hand ‘to guide ‘her steps when she should be 
ready to go* below. 

But the gale increased in strength, the motion of 
the ship”became dangerous to ‘landsmen, and Justin 
caine ‘to the side of Miss Conyers, and entreated her to 
allow hia to take her down. 

Aud for once she complied with his request. 

In the cabin Britomarte found her frightened comp 
panions seated on'the ‘floor, and cowering together, 
and listening to the yarns of Judith, who, seated at 
the foot of the stairs, was engaged in soothing their 





revoration 





fears with grapaic descriptions of all the terrific storms 


He’ remained there to watch over ‘her, to see that | 


and hair-breadth ‘scapes she ‘had hersélf encoun 
in her sea life. so 74 

“Oh, I’m soiglad you ‘have come down, Britomarte! 
There is real strength and comfort in your presence 
dear. And here is Martha, almost tertified-ont of be. 
senses ; and’ Tcannot re-assure her; because I'am in 10; 
a much better plight myself,” said’ Mrs. Ely, with ap 
attempt to smile. 

As Justin, after “ landing” Miss Oonyers safely at 
the foot of the stairs, turned to reascend ‘them, Mrs 
Breton, who was sitting ‘nearest ‘them, “canght his 
coat-skirts, and held him fast, exclaiming : 

“Qh, don’t go, Mr. Roseritlial! “please don't! Hor, 
we are, almost dead with fear,’ atid this dreadful ship 
rolling so that wo have to sit on the floor to keep from 
being beaten to death! And our ‘husbands on deck 
or dear knows where !” ‘ ’ 

“Thank you very’ mitch for “the ‘invitation: | 
shall be but too glad to’ retain with “you,” said 
Justin. ; 

“And you won't mind our sitting on the floor, will 
you? We get ‘tambled off the chairs every time we 
try to sit on them.” 

“Oh, not at all!” laughéd the youg man. 

“And you won't mind having Jadith go on with 
her story, will you, Mr. Rosenthal? “It is such an 
interesting account of the dreadful gale this very ship 
was in in these very latitudes on her last passage to 
India,” said Mrs. Ely, smiling. 

“Oh, no, if you do not;. but I must mention that I 
do not consider it the most cheering subject she could 
choose.” 

“@h, no, indeed! it is'very: depr ; but still, J 
like to know the worst,” sighed Mrs. Breton. 

“Oh! but I don’t think.itdepressing atall.. I think 

it very encouraging, for, onhy see; 'she who tells it has 
come safély through it, and that is ‘the reason why | 
like to hear it,”éaid Mrs. Ely. 
And, indeed, from all appearanées, the narrative o{ 
Judith seemed to take a very opposite effect upon Mary 
Ely, the hopefal, and Martha Breton, the desponiing. 
Martha was full of fear of a possible storm, while! Mary 
was full of hope of weathering’ the’very worst that 
might come. 

“Go-on, Judith ; tell us the ‘worst;” sighed Mrs. 
Breton. 

“Well thin, ma’am, sure‘the -worst ‘was over once 
we got into Table Bay, itself. “But troth! we'd « 
been lost that time !” 

At the came "timethe ship toék in a» great wave, 
ber ~ dashed upon the-deek and-poured ‘into the 


in. 

‘“Put wp the dead tights!” thundered a voice above 
the rearing of the wind aad waves. 

“Dead lights! ‘Heaven and earth, we are ‘lost !” 
cried’ Mrs." Breton, in the extrearity of ‘terror, as she 
rolled over and over. 

* Niver.a bit’iv it are wo lost, thin?” said Judith, 
struggling ap on her hands, and trying to regain her 
feet. “This is»mothing at all, at all! "This‘is only 
whtttho seamen call a ‘capfallo’ wind,’ sure! Wait 
till _yez get doubling ‘the Cape; or into the Indian 
Say! Phin; ye'll see wrowling ship entirely!” 

“Bat the dead lights!” wailed Mrs! Breton ;“ what 
do they mean ‘by putting up the dead lights ?” 

“Sure it’s a way they ‘have of'sayitg ‘Close tho 
windy-shutters.’” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Froth itis! ‘Only they‘ean niver spake sinsible, 
thim sailors.” , 

While Judith spoke, Justin Rosenthal was busy 
giving what assistance he could té'the ladies. He 
had ‘helped Mrs. Ely into her statc-room, where she 
took shelter'in her lowest berth. ‘And’ nov he came 
to render a similar service to' Mra, Breton. But at 
that moment the two missionaries ¢ame stunibling 
down into the cabin. 

“A terrible gale,” said Mr. Ely; ‘as. ke-Avent-pitching 
into his state-room. 

Mr. Breton went to’ the assistance’of his wife. 

The cabin wasclosed up; and'the-gate still increased 
in*violence. 

(To be continued.) 
—————— 


TRANSYLVANIAN Gipstes.—“ Colour! eolour! every- 
where colour! in the various dresses and in the articles 
exposed forsale. . . . On a day like this; the art of dress 
might profitably be studied. “Who could have thought 
it possible that the simple volutura could .be twisted 
and worn in so many different fashjons ? . And 
there aretwo gipsy women. ; how they stream along in 
their rich apparel, and in the pride and consciousness 
of their imposing beauty! . . A -kerchief of 
yellow silk is tied round the-head; over this a large 
shawl, the ends hanging down in thick folds. The 
white lawn sleeves are abundantly full; and carelessly 
thrown over the'shoulders is:a jacket bordered aud 
lined with fur. The skirt of this dress is of rich 
brocade, with a train behind. . . The wandering gipsies 
come merely for the fair, and will be off again when 
itis over. Such are not allowed to remain in towa 
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over-night;. they have their encampment at a village 
close by. ‘La propriete c'est le vol’ istheir motto. . . - 
For the dance, no music can be better than that of a 
gipsy band; there is life and animation in it which 
carries youaway. If you have danced to it yourself, 
especially in a Czardas, then to hear the stirring tones 
without involuntarily springing up, is, I assert, an 
absolute impossibility. ‘There is a thuill in the wild 
dissonapee, a life and impetuosity in the movement, 
an animation and vivacity in the varying rhythm, 
which is quite enthralling. And the dancars feel the 
thrill; see how they glide majestically along as. the 
prelude is slow and sonorous; and as the music 
quickens, and there is a rush of tones, and the fan- 
tastic melody hastens on at a headlong pace, how all 
are seized by the potency of the spell; their move- 
ments quieken too, their feet beat time to the music: 
and suddenly clasping their willing partners round the 
waist, they whirl round, carried away by, and borne, 
as it were, upon that gushing flood of strangely ir’ 
mingling tones.” —Transylvania ; its Products un: .. 
People. By Charles Bonor. 


SMALL SINS. 


Ir is quite evident to the most casual thinker that 
when Gain cried aloud, ‘‘My punishment is greater 
than I can bear!” he was suffering very deeply; and 
the judgment of the mass of mankind is, that Cain 
deserved to suffer. 

Of course he did; he had committed an enormous 
sin, and no man, with such a load as the blood of his 
own brother upon hie hands and upon his conscience, 
ay 4 eo si ee admitted by all profess 

In fact, it is very, ly y - 
ing Christians that sin deserves punishment, and that 
very great sins will bring upon the transgressor a 
pretty liberal return of punishment. 

But there are some things in the philosophy of life 
that are not. so generally admitted, and not so gener- 
ally understood, In the first place, sin cannot be 
neasured like grain and water, so that its just reward 
of punishment may be computed in pounds, shillings 
and pence, 

Sin is a violation of God’s law, and the etarmity 
onsists rather in its willing continuance than in its 
width of departure. 

One man maybe; tumbled over a frightful preci- 
pice, and come forth alive, while another simply slips 
upon an icy sidewalk, and.is killed. 

One man passes through stormand tempest, exposed 
to deadly frost and malaria, end lives te tell o° Lis 
adventures, whi’? another, who conjes to lis home at 
noontide, weary with the heac of toil, and sits down 
near an open window to gain a little of heaven’s:fresh 
air, is convulsed with torturing spasms, ani dies before 
the dawning of another day. 

The pain caused by a small pebble in a closely- 
fittiag shoe is very. slight, if we obey the law and re- 
move the cause; but how long can the pebble be 
endured? So far as pain or punishment, or the misery 
of living,is concerned, what odds does it make whether 
aman has a little flinty pebble in his shoe, or a mill- 
stone about his neck? And as in the physical, so it 
is in the moral and social world. 

A disobedience of the laws which God has instituted 
‘or our government will be very sure to bring us into 
suffering, and let not. the self-righteous flatter them- 
selves that small sins are of small account, and let not 
the thoughtlesa children of earth imagine that they 
can be free from suffering while indulging in the very 
least of the little social or moral sins of every-day 
I will tell yon of a little experience that a friend of 
nine, named Johy, Tidd, once had, 

He was accounted one of the best men in the town 
—was John Tidd. He was simple-minded, honest 
and true, kind and generous, and possessed strong and 
tenacious affections. . 

He was blessed with a wife as good as wife. could 
be (at least, such was his firm opinion)—with happy, 
healthy, obedient children, and with enough of this 
world’s goods to lift him above thé need of over-work 

'T anxiety, 

“T tell you, Matilda, I shall never speak to Solomon 
Hatch again !” And as John Tidd thus spoke,he moved 
his chair back from the tea table, and placed it against 
the wall with a most emphatic flourish. 

“ What do you want:to talk so for, John ?” returned 
the wife, with mild earnestness. 

“T talk so. just because I mean it,” was John’s 
answer. 

“No, no, John; you do not. mean.any such thing.” 

“But I tell you 1 do, Matilda Tidd.” 

“Really and truly, John Tidd, that. you will never 
speak with Solomon Hatch again ?” 

_ “ That—is—what—I—mean!” said John, speak- 
ing about as emphatically and decisively as it was 
possible for him to do. 

Matilda laughed in spite of herself; and then, to 














make some amends for her levity upon so serious an 
occasion, she placed her hand upon her husband’s 
shoulder, and kissed him ; after which, to show that 
she did not thus mean to yield her point, she said: 

“ John Tidd, you don’t. know yourself.” 

** Don’t. what 2” 

“Don’t know what a soft, kind heart you've, got.” 

“Nonsense, Matilda.” 

‘Let me say, noussnse, too, John, And I say it 
is nonsense, You say Solomon Hatch-cheated you?” 

* T gaid so.” 

. on. he accused you of trying to cheat. him?” 

“ es.” 

“ Then so far you are even.” 

“No, no, Matilda. Hatch spoke falsely. 
the—cheat was on his part.” 

“Ah, John, why do you hesitate at that word ? 
Why not eall it as it was io your heart to call it—an 
error, or @ mistake ?” 

“Because, from the manner in which Solomon re- 
» ted upon me, I think he had a sore conscience. But 

t was notall he said, He said that, 1 was self- 
nghteous and sanctimonious, and thought myself 
better than my neighbours. Li you kaew one, half 


The— 


he said, you'd boil.over.” 

“T don’t need.to know, because it makes no. odds 
how much he said, A frightened horse may kick 
and do no damage, and no one will think it worthy of 
note; but let the same horse kick- and break his 
owner's leg, and the commotion will be immense; end 
es in either case it was all the same with the 


tightened horse. So itis with am angry man. He 
is hardly to be held to strict accornt for the effect of 
words spoken in the heat of passion. At all events, 
a good kind neighbour like you will certainly over- 
leok and forgive a fault——” 

“Not if I know myself, Matilda, and I think I do. 
We need to say no more on the ject. I cherish 
no feeling of revenge toward my neighkbour—noue at 
all. I would not at this moment, even indirottly, by 
word or deed, do him an injury; bat I simply want 
nothing more to do with him —that is all.” 

“John Tidd, the Bible doesn’t speak falsely.” 

“Who said it did?” 

ae Jehu, what it. says ab:at laying up 
4 atk 

“Pshaw! nonsense! Who's leid any wrath ? 
Goodness gracious! can’t I be allowed to have my 
own feelings?” 

“Dear husband,” said Matilde, as she turned to the 
table and made a commencement of removing the 
tea service, “ if yon were nota real, good, sensible man, 
and 
eredit for, I should be tempted to quote for your in- 
struction the third verse of the twenty-seventh chap- 
ter of Proverbs.” 

At this point one of the elder children came in and 
the conversation was dropped; and while the wife 
went on with her household duties, the husband went 
into another room and made a tremendous rustling 
with a newspaper; but this was only a blind—a little 
piece of strategy on his part. 

As soon as he had sufficiently drawn attention to 
the newspaper, he noiselessly took the Bible upon his 
knee and jookedito find that particalar verse of Pro- 
verbs of which his wife had spoken. He at length 
found it, and read as follows : 

“A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty; but a 
fool’s wrath is heavier than them both.” 

John Tidd.smiled grimly. He smiled'to think how 
little his wife understood of the trae principle of ‘his 
feelings; but as his wife was one of the best women 
that ever lived, he would not be offended, he would 
not chide her. 

He arose in the majesty of his manhood, and went 
forth to carry out his resolve. 

That very night John Tidd met Solomon’ Hatch at 
the Post-office, and as the newly-arrived mail was 
not quite distributed, he had to wait for it. He 
shook hands with several of his friends and bowed to 
others, but he did not look at Solomon Hatch. 

How strange it seemed thus to tarn from one of 
his oldest and nearest neighbours, 

He stood himself bolt upright for 4 while, looking 
neither to the right band nor to the left, for fear of 
meeting the glance of Selomon ; but he could not 
endure this lopg, and finally. he turmmed and com- 
menced a rambling, meaningless conversation with a 
man who stood near him. 

He could not seeka conversation with his most in- 
timate friends, for they happened tobe in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Hatch. 

By-and-by the letters and papers weve ready for 
delivery, and as soon 4s .he got his’ paper he hurried 


off so.as not to fall in with his 5 

John Tidd hadn't at all engjoyel thi first trial at 
his resolve. But then it wasa sterm duty he was per- 
forming, and he must not shrink. 

This idea he expressed to himself .alou1; but down 
underneath said idea there was a busy little spirit, 
kicking and restless, and muttering something about 


of a better spirit than yon give yourself | 





“stones,” and’ “sand,” and “a fool’s wrath ;” but 
Joha did not listen to this nonsense. 

Two or. three evenings after that Jolm had ecca- 
sion to go into one of the shops after a few goods. 

Bat as he looked in, he saw Sohomon, Hatch stand- 
ing in.the very centre of the shop, Of course be ou 
not go there. : 

He would not subject himsel{ to the torment of 
passing by the side of his neighbour, and vot. being 
ableto speak with him—for a rea] torment he bad 
found it to be. So he went home and set over a 
paper two days old, 

© Dear John,” said Matilda, with sincere earnest- 
ness, “aren’t you well?” 

“ What makes you ask that question, Matilda ?” 

The moment he looked up, #0 troubled and cot~ 
fused, and with such an awkward attempt at dignity, 
she knew what was the mgtier, and wisely concluded 
tolet it work its own course. 

“I thought you looked and acted. nncommonly 
sedate,” she answered. 

John smiled oddly, and thea busied himself once 
more with the old news. 

Sabbath morning John Tidd approached the little 
white church with a feeling very different from any 
that he bad ever before experienned on a like ooeca- 
sion. 

How should he act if he should most Solomon 
Hatch fage to face in the vestibule, as he was very 
likely to do? Tho thorght tuoubled him exceedingly. 
But he resolved to push on, and be bold and ‘brave. 
Luck was against him. Hemet the very man direotly 
inthe doorway. 

Had.be possessed a face of brass, anda, heart of 
stone, he might have passed on and taken his peat 
with « ‘feeling of satisfaction; but not having that 
constitutional organization, he was forced. to swhmit 
to a very different stete of feeling. > 

Aad then, by-and-by, he knew that Solomon Hnteh 
had come in and taken a seat directly bébind ‘him; 
and he certainly had a rigbé to suppose that his majgh- 
nase, aah vegarding him with feelings of iscorn: and 

wrath. . 

And be could not help thimking that many people 
were looking at him curiously, that he was a sorb of 
ceutwe of observation tothe whole congragation. H 
he could at that particular season have been trans- 
ported to the summit of Mont Bianc, or to tho middle 
of the biggest desert in the world, he would have 
been very grateful. He was uever more uncomfort- 
able in his life. 

John Tidd, always so joyous and so happy, with 
smiles upon his genial ceuntenancg and with kind 
words upon his lips, what san bave opm@e & 9 hun ? 
Wiiat cloud can have fallen upon him 

The poor man wondered if the people wore not 
thinking thus as they looked upon him, and he 
wondered very near the truth. 

When the minister got up to announce his text, 
John fairly felt in a fever induced by the «fear 
that he was to hear that fatal verse of the twenty- 
séventh chapter of Proverbs, but he heard no such 
thing—in fact, he heard nothing: for whon ho finatly 
reached his home he could not have told to his chil- 
dren a single idea that the minister advanced in his 
sermon. 

Tn the afternoon it was all repeated ; and when 
evening came Jolin Tidd began really to ask hitesolf 
if he was not acting foolish: 

“ Confound it all?’ he muttered. “I am onduring 
all the suffering, and what does it amount t0? Soto- 
mon Hatch don’t mind it, for the resutt is’ none of 
his sécking. He hasn't laid up anything against mie. 
Ptague take it! I was tho first to gét angry, and th 
I resolved that I’d stay angry; for {must really nu 
my wrati just so long as I'refuse to speak with’ iny 
neighbour. If I'd kept cool, he might have kept 
cool, aud then we mij:ht have settled our business 
without difficulty. Matilda was right—my wrath is 
the wrath of a fool, aud it is heavier upon thy shoul- 
ders than stones and sand. In nursing my wrath 
against my neighbour I know that T have siitned, 
and I mustcry out with Oain—‘My punishment is 
greater than I can bear.’” 

John Tidd stood by the corner of his garden-ferice, 
and. as he raised his head be saw Solomon Hath 
coming down the road. 

The sun was just sinking behind the distant ling of 
hills, giving its last golden glow t0 the beautifin 
tints: of the autumnal foliage; aud Jéhw instinetivety 
pronouriced aloud the words of St. Pawli-* Let net 
the sun go down upon thy wrath.” Ina moment mote 
he was in the road, with his had extended. 

“Solomon, will you take my haad ?” 

He trembled a little; and his voice was not quite 
steady, for he was not sure that kis neighbowr wont 
answer him kindly ; but still he was snetained by one 

thought: 

“If his neighbour would not answer, then the 
burden would henceforth rest not upon his shoulders, 
but upon bis neighbour's.” 
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But Solomon Hatch, high-tempered and impuldive, 
was kind and forgiving, and he jumped to grasp the 
extended hand as he would have started to grasp any 
proffered blessing. 

“To besure, John. You and I had some bigh words, 
but there wasn't much damage done. I know I was 
rather quick.” 

“No, no, Solomon; I think T must take the first 
blame, for I certainly did the first wrong thing, though 
I certainly meant no wrong at the time. Knowing 
your character as well as I did, I had no right to 
intimate that you meant to wrong me simply because 
you did not acknowledge the value of figures as I 
fancied they stood.” 

“Well, well, John; I don’t wonder you thought me 
either somewhat dishonest or else very stupid; for I 
have just found out—not half an hour ago, that my boy 
misunderstood me, and instead of leaving the last load 
of corn at your barn, as I am very sure I told him to, 
he took it to the mill, where it was passed to my 
credit. I was even now on my way to tell you of 
this.” 

“ Egad, Solomon,” cried John Tidd, still holding 
his neighbour by the hand, “ this week of error may, 
after all, be of real benefit to me, for its suffering has 
shown me how much of my happiness depends upon 
the social harmony of our neighbourhoed; and I 
think I shall hereafter do more than ever before to- 
wards making that harmony perfect and firm.” 

“John Tidd, I'm with you there.” 

And so passed off the cloud, and so was lifted the 
burden, from John Tidd’s soul. 

When he next entered his house his step was light 
and free, and his face wore its old look of goodness 
and content. 

“Hush!” he said, as his wife, in playful mood, 
would have spoken lightly of his folly. “I have 
grievously sinned, and heaven knows I have griev- 
ously suffered. Ab, Matilda, you were right when 
you called my attention to that proverb of the 
inspired writer. Surely, of all the burdens that err- 
ing mortals can take upon themselves, a foolish, im- 
potent wrath is one of the heaviest; and yet how 
many, who would scorn the commission of what 
society regards as sin, stagger sadly on, bearing, of 
their own free will, the galling load upon their gt 

5. C. J. 


———————EEE SS 


Att Paris is agog with a rumour that a certain 
nobleman, well knows in fashionable circles, and 
whose speculations at the gaming-table and on the 
turf have been the talk of the day, has further given 
rise to increased astonishment by the avowal of his 
marriage to the daughter of a rag-picker. It is 
stated, moreover, that the father-in-law became famous 
some ten years back by his lucky discovery of a large 
sum in notes and gold on one of his night-rounds, 
since which time he has so well nursed his wealth, and 
speculated so wisely, that he is one of the richest men 
in Paris. 

Tue Great Eartaquake.—San Francisco was 
visited on Sunday morning, Oct. 8th, 1865, by the 
heaviest earthquake shock of which we have any 
record in the history of California. The first shock 
occurred at precisely fifteen minutes before one o'clock 
p.m., and lasted about five seconds. The ground 
undulated violently, the waves of motion seeming to 
proceed from north-east to south-west. The ,shock 
was so Violent as to alarm the entire city, and to send 
the whole population into the streets. The second 
shock, which followed after an interval of a few 
seconds, was accompanied by a loud rumbling noise, 
swelle@ by the din of falling plastering and breaking 
glass. Bells rung, here and there feebly-constructed 
walls came crashing down, and general consternation 
prevailed. The second and last shock was attended 
by a wrenching rotary motion, and lasted perhaps 
some six seconds. The damage done was considerable, 
though it has been much exaggerated in the first 
accounts contained in the daily press. 

An Enouisu Prisoyer tv Arrica.—Where one 
Englishman goes, others are sure to follow. Mr. 
Baldwin, a gentlemen from Natal, succeeded in reach- 
ing the Falls guided by his pocket-compass alone. 
On meeting the second subject of her Majesty,. who 
had ever beheld the greatest of African wonders, we 
found him a sort of prisoner at large. He had called 
on Mashotlane to ferry aim over to the north side of 
the river, and, when nearly over, he took a bath, by 
jumping in andswimmiugashore. “Ii,” said Mashot- 

lane, ‘ be had been devoured by one ef the crocodiles 
which abound there, the English would have blamed 
us for his death. He nearly inflicted a great injury 
upon us; therefore, we said, he must pay a fine.” As 
Mr. Baldwin had nothing with bim wherewith to pay, 
they were taking care of him till he should receive 


beads from his waggon, two days distant.. _Maghot- 
lane’s education .had been received in the camp of 
Sebituaue, where but little regard was paid to human 


life. He was not yet in his prime, and his fine open 


countenance presented to us no indication of the evil 
‘influences which unhappily, from infancy, had been at 
work on his mind. The native eye was more pene- 
trating than ours; for the expression of our men was, 
“ He has drunk the blood of men—you may see it in 
his eyes.” He made no further difficulty about Mr. 
Baldwin; but, the week after we left, he inflicted a 
severe wound on the head of one of his wives with his 
rhinoceros-horn club. She, being of a good family, 
left him, and we subsequently met her and another of 
his wives proceeding up the country.— Narrative ofan 

ition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries. By 
David and Charles Livingstone. 








CHRISTMAS. 





Now does old Father Christmas, with a reverend 
yet joyous mien, heralding a goodly train of joyous 
wassailers and gleemen, proclaim through all the 
realms of Christendom a high and hearty festival, 
bidding mankind to rest them for a space from toil, 
and yield without reserve to wholesome joy aad un- 
licentious revelry; and, at his bidding, mirth and 
hospitality arise, and exercise benevolent sway, reign- 
ing in undisputed sovereignty, and welcomed univer- 
sally with loud and fervent acclamation. 

Now do the spells of home revive in their ancient 
weight within the breasts of many and many a 
household band, long sundered from the hearths round 
which they clustered in their early childhood ; and the 
young wife who had well nigh forgotten the innocent 
gambols of her girlhood feels her heart quicken at the 
musical sounds of her hoyden sister's voice; andthe 
brother, who iu the struggles and the turmoil of a 
selfish world, has soiled free, fair spirit of his 
youth, regains some portion of the frankness and 
sincerity that were his pride of old among familiar 


faces, and in the weil-remembered haunts of happy 


boyhood. 

Now are the dark and cheerless homes of many 
lightened for a season by the angel visits of smiling 
charity ; and want forgets to pine, and grief forbears 
to weep, as benevolence, with open hand and gentle 
voice, pours forth her store of alms and consolation ; 
and beneath the holy and beautiful influences of the 
period men’s hearts are touched with compfssionate 
and kindly feelings towards their fellows, and the 
ties of common fellowship and. brotherhood are 
recognized and felt by men of all classes and per- 
suasions, and the clear strong light of an universal 
festival shines equally upon ali—on the dwellings of 
the peasant and the peer, on the palace and the poor- 
house, and even gleams with a tempered ray upon the 
inmates of the gloomy prison. 

Now does the mystic mistletoe depend from porch 
and ceiling in many a stately house and many a lowly 
cottage throughout the length and breadth of “merrie 
England,” and now does the peachy cheek of the gentle 
maiden, caught by surprise beneath its license-giving 
branches glow with a rich rose blush, raised transi- 
ently by the hearty impress of the startling kiss. 

Now, as the waits startle the “ ate ear of night ” 
with their harmonious discords, choléric old gentlemen 
aroused from their first sleep invoke the plagues of 
Egypt to rain on ali such slumber-spoiling minstrels, 
and once more bury their heads within their yielding 
pillows to woo old Somnas to their drooping eyelids. 

Now are the butchers prodigal of their smiles and 
gas, lavish in fair white cloths and berried holly, and 
rival each other in the display of huge and over-fed 
carcases, especially in beeves. Now do grocers allur- 
ingly set forth a rich array of spices and fruits, candies 
and conserves, products of 

India, east or west, or middle shore, 
In Pontus or the Punic Coast, or where 
Alcinous reigned. 

Now is a confectioner’s shop a tempting thing to 
holiday boys, whose store of ofhree coin is burning in 
their pockets, and greedy looks are turned towards the 
ice within from snow and ice without, and many con- 
jectures formed as to the relative ‘worth of the 
sugared cakes—sprinkled with ornaments and imagery 
—until at length the contemplated purchase is 
effected, and fruition of the T-welfth-night cake fore- 
stalled by craving and impatient appetites. Now do 
old almsmen, wlio have out-lived their kindred and 
generation, resort for warmth and eonverse tod the 
rude settles ranged before kitchen fires, and mutter 
between their shrivelled lips and toothless gums, old 
tales of bygone days and Christmas celebrations—in, 
their hot youth, when George the Third was king. 

Now Fd the visages of thriftless debtors look blank 
and rueful, and creditors hazard wide calculations on 
the results of settling-day. : 

Now is there awful carnage among turkeys, destru 
tion in the game-field, aud slaughter in the barn- 
yard, Now are the “up”-trains laden with feathered 





bipeds frem the country, and the “ downs” freighted 


with living and smoke-dried importations from th, 


ee 

ow are all those important functionaries, th, 
cooks, stirring betimes, and very crimson are their 
‘rotund, shining frontispieces, and very red their 
round, » plamp arms, very greasy their chubby fingers 
very eloquent their untiring tongues in “ amoroyg 
descant ” on thé joints and puddings beneath thej, 
supervision, and very onorous their labours deemed— 
to toil when all the world keeps holiday. 

Now do the bright and laughing of happy 
youth peer at you from within and withont the laden 
trains, and their loud laughter rings in loud, joyfni 
peals above the clattering wheels that them on 
their journey, and every milestone that is left behind 
serves to make those faces brighter—that laughter 
louder than before; and now does the radiant coun- 
tenance of delighted childhood —beaming with bois- 
terous mirth at every magic change of harlequin, 
mischance of pantaloon, gesture and grimace of clown 
—meet you in every well-filled box, pit, gallery of 
the gay and crowded theatre. 

Now in the-long dark winter evenings do humble 
companies of five or six huddJe around your door, 
chanting rude carols of “the seven good joys that 
Mary had,” with many a natural trick and quaver 
in patient expectancy of some remunerating pittance 
Now do the quiet, dim interiors of grey old village 
churches show strangely and soleranly festooned with 
wreaths of glossy evergreens, and monkish carvings 
look grimly through the dark and shining leaves, and 
vaulted roofs give pleasant echoes to the choral 
anthems of children clad and taught by charity. 

Now does the great dining-room at “the old house 
at home,” with its dark shining wainscoting, its heavy 
drapery, its huge wood fire, the gleesome circle there 
assembled, the sparkling wines and beaming faces, 
look as it looked of yore—"a love-lit winter home.” 

And now, seeing that a spiced and steaming chalice 
of generous wine, mantling with ‘a delicious cream, 
stands before us, we must perforce wind up our article, 
and in a deép and hearty draught, pledging our 
readers collectively and individually with the vener- 
able and primitive “ Wes hal,” we make our bow 
until the New Year dawns—bright may its dawning 
be to each ar.d all! 





INNOCENT MIRTH. 
Thus have our pl their assigned part, 
To be as gracious teachings to the mind, 
Fitted to form and cherish in the soul 
A strong and lasting relish for some greater good. 

In the most lively hour of mirth, the innocent heart 
dictates nothing byt what is innocent; it will imme- 
diately take alarm at the iosatotre of doing wrong, 
and stop at once in the full career of youthful spright- 
liness, if reminded of the ‘meglect or transgression of 
any duty. ’ 

My advice to all, young ladies in particular, is to 
watch for these symptoms of innocence and goodness, 
and to admit no one to their entire affection who 
would ever persuade them to make light of any sort 
of offence, or who could treat with levity or com- 
tempt, any person or thing that bears‘a relation to 
strict propriety. 

Take no such person to your bosom, however re- 
commended by good humour, wit, or any other qualifi- 
cation; nor let gaiety or thouglitlessness be deemed an 
excuse for offending in this important point. Thoso 
who are habituated to the love and reverence of 
virtuous and innocent mirth, no more want the guard 
of serious consideration to restrain them from speak- 
ing disrespectfully of strangers, than to prevent them 
speaking ill of their dearest friends. atever tends 
to embellish and enlighten our undprstanding is cer- 
tainly well worth our acquisition. 

The wretched expedient, to which I know ignorance 
so often drives us, of calling in slander to enliven the 
tedious insipidity of conversation, would alone bes 
strong reason for enriching our minds with innocent 
subjects of social and mirthful entertainment. ‘ 

J. A. 








Propuce or Honry.—It hag been calculated that 
the pastures of Scotland could maintain as many 
bees as would produce 4,000,000 pints of honey and 
1,000,000 lb. of wax; and were these quantities 
tripled for England and Ireland, the produce of the 
British Empire would be 12,000,000 pints of honey 
and 8,000,000 Ib. of wax per annum, together valued 
at £3,225,000. 

On the opening night of the Royal Trish Academy, 
the executors of the late W. Smith O’Brien offered to 
the society, in accordance with his will, a gold cup, 
value £800, with a ‘large collection of manuscripts 
and some printed books. The Academy unan!- 
mously declined to atcept the cup, for the sole reason 
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[JOHN O'MAHONY, PRESIDENT AND HEAD CENTRE OF THE FENIAN “ BROTHERHOOD.”] 


THE FENIAN CONSPIRACY. 


WE this week present our readers with the portrait 
of John O'Mahony, the chief leader of the Fenian 
Brotherhood. 

What the Fenian Brotherhood is, and what was 
the object it proposed to accomplish, is now well- 
known, though for some time it was a considerable 
puzzle to simple-minded readers of the newspapers. 
It has, however, been “found out;” and stands re- 
vealed as the most egregious piece of seditious 
and revolutionary folly that sane men ever concocted 
or meddled with. Irish “ patriots”. themselves have 
called it “a wretched farce;” and so it undoubtedly 
was in its inception, and also in its progress to a certain 
point; but that point has now been reached, and the 
Fenian farce has turned out a serious drama for some 
of its leaders in Ireland; that it has not been con- 
verted into a tragedy as regards its dupes, is owing 
to the energy exhibited by the Irish Government in 
a entirely arrested its further development 
there, 

The Fenian movement originated in America seve- 
ral years ago, but it is only in the last year or two 
that it has attracted any notice in this country. For 
the first five years of its existence, it did not repre- 
sent many of the Irish people in America, and con- 
sisted of a circle in New York andan executive office 
where remittances were received from only a few 
western towns. In the meantime there was a move- 
ment in ireland, and it became desirable to have 
the American managers step out among the general 
people and see if they would actually refuse to associate 





themselves as a sort of grand co-operative Irish re- 
volutionary committee which could lay the case well 
before America, while “the men in the gap,” as 
they call the Irish Fenians, were fitting up for the 
field. 

Some ef the rank and file, particularly the pioneer 
Circles of Illinois and Missouri, as Chicago, St. 
Louis, &c., called loudly for a general taking of stock, 
and the effort to obtain a Congress was finally suc- 
cessful, an appeal to that effect by twelve or fifteen 
local Centres through the country being acceded to by 
Mr. John O'Mahony, an Irish linguist and “ patriot,” 
who had up to that time been entrusted with the chief 
management of the society in the United States. The 
Congress at Chicago in 1863 instituted a general over- 
hauling of society affairs, and came out decidedly for 
the Irish revolutionary movement in an address and 
@ code of dogmas.which soon gained favour with the 
sub-Centres already formed, and with other people. 
The Centres at Chicago made Mr. O'Mahony General 
Centre for a year, and appointed state-rulers for the 
same period. Then it was decided to seek the Irish 
people and invite them in. 

Subsequently, in October, 1865, a great council of 
the American Fenians assembled at Philadelphia, 
where some five hundred “ centres” attended or were 
represented. At this gathering John O’Mahony was 
appointed President and Head ‘Centre ;” the wice- 
presidents being Colonel Roberts, of New York, James 
Gibbons, a Pennsylvania printer, Patrick Banon, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Michael Scanlon, of Chicago. 
The “Irish Republic” was proclaimed by this potent 
body; and a regular warlike organization entered 
into 


The British Minister, Mr. Bruce, at Washington, 
was not unobservant of these proceedings; and 
not long after the American-Fenian pronuncia- 
miento was fulminated, the Fenian leaders in Ireland 
found themselves in the grasp of the Government. 
The principal of the Irish leaders, James Stepheus, 
clevorly effected his escape from the Richmond Bride- 
well; but Luby, the next in importance, being the 
proprietor of the Jrish People newspaper, the now sup- 
pressed organ of the Brotherhood, has been tried and 
convicted, and sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude, 

If there were room for the belief that a ray of rea- 
son could penetrate the minds of the deluded and 
unfortunate men implicated in the Fenian conspiracy, 
we would hope that a calm contemplation of the trial 
of Luby, and of the observations of the learned judge 
who presided, might be regarded as giving a death- 
blow to such projects. The trial itself was @ fair 
illustration of the institutions which it is the object of 
the Penians to overturn, and even Luby had nothing 
to say against the impartiality with which his case 
was adjudicated upon, and the temperate manner in 
which it was condueted on the. part of the prosecution. 

Mr. Justice Keogh, in his every remark, in his ad- 
mirable exposition of the law of treason, and in his 
address to the jury, telling them what they ought 
and ought not to bear in mind in making true deliver- 
ance between the Queen and the prisoner at the bar, 
furnished a bright example ofthe true personification 
of that justice in the possessien of which we justly 
take pride. 

As during the trial he proved himself a just judge 
so when the trial was over, and when he came to ad- 
dress, through the prisoner, the many thoughtless 
men associated with him in his designs, he spcke as 
@ wise counsellor and a humane citizen. In this case 
it was not merely the punishment that formed the 
example; the reason and common sense which, in 
language impressive and intelligible to all, came 
from the bench, added tenfold to the force of the lesson. 

If the text of Mr. Justice Keogh’s address were cir- 
culated where Fenianism is known to prevail, and if 
it did not prove a greater blow to the institution than 
@ garrison, then we should only have to conclude that 
Fenianism was simply lunacy, and that its unfortu- 

ate adherents might more fitly fall within the atten- 
tions of the Surgeon-General than the Attorney- 
General. 

The impossibility of a successful revolution against 
British authority in Ireland seems. to our minds a 
proposition unnecessary to prove; but for those who, 
either wholly ignorart or probably possessing that 
little knowledge which is scarcely less dangerous, its 
demonstratioh is by no means superfluous. They 
will have read with interest the incidents connected 
with the catastrophe which has befallen their asso- 
ciate Luby, but when they have read to the end they 
will bave been obliged to imbibe a lesson so plainly 
appealing to every feeling of reason, that they must 
consider their seditious movement not merely an ob- 
ject, the accomplishment of which must be accom- 
panied by severe suffering and deprivation of that 
liberty for which they are so ardent, but as pbysically. 
and perfectly impossible—one that no genius, no 
devotion, no daring could carry out. 

To give hope of carrying out a Fenian revolution in 

Ireland, men must contemplate the possibility of revo- 
lutionizing a country not only against the government, 
the “garrison,” as it has been called, but against the 
country itself, against society, against the clergy of all 
denominations, against every one endowed with 
education or possessions ; and this,’as Mr. Justice 
Keogh observed, with half the ships and soldiers of 
England within a short day’s reach. Some 20,000 
Englishmen—in which we must include very many 
brave Irishmen—held at bay some hundreds of thou- 
sands of men skilled in the use of arms, backed up by a 
population of many millions, aided by a climate that 
proved more fatal to them than the bullets of the foe. 
They did this with reinforcements months away from 
them, and we may judge from it what success a rising 
in Ireland would have with more than 100,000 men of 
the regalar forces in the United Kingdom who could 
be poured into Ireland in a few days. 
Il this was put with admirable force by Mr. Justice 
Keogh, and we hope that his words will be read far 
and wide throughout the country which is cursed with 
these seditions. But it was not only the wild im- 
possibility of a revolution that the learned judge thus 
dilated upon for the benefit of bis less enlightened 
countrymen. The korrors of a revolution were well 
described, and, what was perhaps more to the pur- 
pose, the present loss sustained by Ireland through 
the reluctance of Englishmen to be closely connected 
with a country whose good sense and proper sub- 
ordination to authority cannot be relied on, where 
even individul prosperity is not a guarantee against 
the wildest designs of the most arrant political im- 
tors. 





Irishmen have themselves to thank for the extra- 
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ordivary fact that while there is in Eugland the largest 
amount of capital in the world bursting to employ 
iteoli, yet, with Small exceptionr, it refrains from 
——_ @ wuntry witich presents more than a fair 

for enterprise. 80 long as Fenianism and other 
fornig of politica] lunacy prevail, it must beso, All 
thie law allows bas been done to crush this movement; 
end every precaution taken for the protection of the 
leyshand peaceable; but whilst this has been done it 
will, wo believe, be found that the Governntent are 
endeavouring tc remove any grievance, however 
small, which may remain to give even a shadow of 
excuse for sedition and disturbance. 





LONDON NEW WATER SUPPLY. 


Pay reverthy expressed fears as to the continuous 
supply of water to by the present means have 
excited some attention among the public. 

Po serply the threemillion souls who roside within 
tive met: tun area, there are eight water compa- 
ries, Who cbtwin at Teast one-half of the supply from 
tho Peenzes. ‘The population having so iy in- 
creased, the grogs daily quantity deliverod bas nearly 
domed daring the last six years. 

As ib well knxown, the volume of the Thames has 
greatly dimiséstved of late years, and several compa- 
nées: have sougtit for additional means of supply. It 
is foared, however, that it will be impossible to obtain 
increased ies front the old sources, and some 
hWeral method oaght to be adopted’to meet the diffi- 
culty. 

An emiticnt civil engineer, wlio has for many years 
had great experience in water supply, has just pro- 

« scheme that bears upon it the impress of prac- 
Ucadility. 
Mr. Jobo F. Bateman has pablished an account of 
4m ontensive-sclieme for obtaicing the supply of water 
to London fromthe seurces of the river Severn. In 
bis-opinien, no proposal is worthy of attention that 
would not bring in less than two bundred million 
gélions of water per day, at an elevation which would 
supply nearly the whole metropolitan district by 
grevitetion without pumping. 

“Phe nearest district,” he says, “from which the 
quantity of water can be obtained is that which, lying 
oe the flanks of the mountain ranges of Cader Idris 
avd Plynlimmon, in North Wales, forms the basis of 
the main tributaries of the river Severn.” This dis- 
trict is somewhat similar to the Cumberland’ and 
Westmoreland mountains, where there is an é6xtra- 
ordinary rainfall; and froma number of observations, 
Mr. Bateman concludes that forty-five inches’ may ‘be 
said to represent the annual net produce of ‘two or 
three successive dry years upon the drainage ground 
from which: he proposes to obtain the water supply of 
Lendon. 

Reservoirs of sufficient capacity to last out about 
140 days might be constructed ; and two districts are 
selected, situated on the Upper and Lower Silurian 
formations, one of which, 66,000 acres in area, has 
sammits of 2,914 ft., and 2,979 ft. in height, and the 
other of equal area, 2,500 ft. in height ; the discharge 
pipes of the lowest reservoir in each of these districts 
being placed 450 ft. above the level of Trinity high- 
water mark. 

Mr. Batenran proposes to conduct the water by sepa- 
rate aqueducts of 19 miles and 21} miles in length 
respectively, near to Marten Mere, a spot situated 
north-east of Montgomery, from whence, by acommon 
aqueduct, crossing the Severn, near Bridgnorth, the 
water will be conducted along a line of route near to 
Stourbridge, Bromsgvo ve, Henley-in-Arden, Warwick, 
Banbury, Buckingham, Aylesbury, Tring, Berkhamp- 
stead, and Watford, to the high land near Stanmore. 
Here service-reservoirs must be constructed at: an 
elevation of about 250 ft. above Trinity high-water 
mavk. ‘l‘he works would be of simple character, and 
the leagth of the common aqueduct is estimated at 
152 miles ; it will be. capable of conveying 220 million 

is daily. 

The total distance from the lowest reservoir on 
theriver Vyrnwy will be 171 miles, and the total dis- 
tance fram. the reservoirs on the Severn will be 1734 
miles, to which must be added the length of piping 
frem the service-reservoirs to London, about ten miles, 
making the total distance 183 miles, Partly by open 
and parlly, by covered aqueducts, the water will flow 
through: the valleys of the rivers Stour, Avon, and 
other streams, avoiding all coal-fields, &c. 

It ig intended that no embankment of a reservoir 
should’ be more than 80 ft. in height, and “ they will 
be placed in situations either where hard impervious 
clay, or the solid rock of the Silurian formation, afford 
the means +f making perfectly safe and watertight 
reservoirs.” One of these reservoirs might form a lake 
of fiwevmiles in length. The cost of the works is-esti- 
mated at about £8,600,000, which is ‘‘ not more in 
proportion, either to the quantity of water te be 
obtained, or the ability of the inhabitants to pay: for it; 
than has been exvended in Glasgow, Manchester, 


Liverpool, and many other towns, while it is far below 
the cost incurred by many towns which could be 
mentioned.” 

But this would only bring a supply of 130,000,000 
gallons: the subsequent outlay for completing the 
whole scheme for 223,000,000 gallons per day would 
bring the total sum to £10,850,000, 

Mr. Bateman seems to think that in order to 
this outlay, the plan now carried out in’ : 
Manchester should be adopted for Lotdom, ‘viz, + 
charge vpon all householders a domesti¢. sate and 
public rate. In Manchester, for instanée, these rates 
are respectively ninepence and pg tom in the 
pound, the public rate being charged the use of 
water in extinguishing~fires, &c.; water for trading 
purposes is separately charged. © ’ 

The author of this colossal echeime eomsiders that a 
saving of £75,000 a year might te effected by its 
adoption, and by the amalgamation of the variouscom- 
panies into one undertaking. We mayedd that the 
water would be of a soft and pure setuse, and equal 
to that of Loch Katrine. ; 
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A DAUGHTER TO MARRY: 
By the Author of “ Batler Burke at Etom,” €c. 


CHAPTER WEEL 


« Conduct me to her.” 
Mala did so, and omitted to close the door after bec, 
intending todo so on ler way tothe kitchen. Luke 


Fentyman took advantage of this remiseness, and 
stole on tiptee inte the the hardihoed 
to follow Lord Liustock up the stairs, which were only 
faintly tighted by a rush which Mulecarried in her 
hand. 
Patience was sinking fast, but hearing footsteps, she 
turned on ‘her curtaiuless bed, and peered anxiously 
into the semi-darkness. His lordship had come in 
time; just before the last epark of the flickering lamp 
had expired, and the once elastic mind extinguished 
for ever. 
Mula walked into the room and ited her 
miserable apélogy for acandle upona deal table, which 
was destitute of any covering. At a sign from Lord 
Linstock,gshe quitted the apartment as noiselessly as 
she had entered-it, and passed Luke Fentyman on the 
stairs without being aware of hisdangerous proximity, 
which was so far fortunate for her, as the fellow held 
his clenched fist ready to knock her to the bottom of 
the flight if she attempted to give the least alarm of 
his presence. With her tongue'she could do nothing, 
but with her hands much. 
Finding that he was not noticed, he stole silently 
upstairs and placed his ear to the keyhole of the door 
of the room in which Patience Pomfret was lying in 
death’s grasp. 
He could hear wearly every word that was spoken. 
Lovd Linstock’s bass voice, which when lowered was 
deep and sonorous, was distinctly aadible; but occa- 
casionally Patience was so weak and so much over- 
come by the imruads of her malady that her tones were 
too faint to penetrate to the passage. 
Lord Linstock took a seat by the bed-side of the 
dying womaa, whose face became irradiated with a 
flash of . She was apparently grateful for 
the kindness and condeseension of her visitor. 
“You ave ill!’ he said, advancing: a prop 
which was too palpable for contradiction. 
“T aw sick unto death,” was the reply; “but I can 
die without regret since [ see you before my decease. 
Oh, Ernest, have’ suffered much for your sake. 
Never once has my love wandered from you. I have 
endured pesury and privation, hard work, and bavish- 
nient from all my friends and redations-in order that 


sy 














you might not experience inconvenience or annoyanse. 
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My fate has been wretched. My life has been 29 
long pain. I have endeavoured to do my duty, and 
I cannot accuse myself of the commission of oue in- 
tentional fault of a grave nature.” 

“You will have your reward in another world,” 
said Lord Linstock, whose eyes were dimmed with 
‘tears. “ You deserve to dwell among the angels. | 
beg that you will forgive mo for my part in your un- 
HRappiness. We have both been the victims of bad 

ent and.unforeseen circumstances.” 

“ forgive you willingly on my death-bed, as [ have 
i Blong,” replied Patience. 

“Ts any one acquainted with your history?” 

err ‘soul but——” 

“But whom?” interrupted Lord Linstock, bur- 
riedly. 

“ Mule!” 

“Phe dumb girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“T ask yew because if everything were known to 
a vindi reenary stranger, the consequences 
to me = Be very serious.” 

This was overheard by Luke Fentyman 
antithat worthy treasured it up in his breast. 

“Should I, who have always been so jealous of 
your honour and your reputation, who have gloried 
in the name of Linstock, have been so imprudent as 

my secret to any one but the humble and 
devoted attendant who has been the only companiox 


| of ay solitary hours?” 
Patience 


‘witered this speech in a tone of reproach, 
as if she felt hurtet the bare suspicion of having been 


unfaithful in any way fe the man with whom she was 
me 


will some day let my father 


7 
know 4 you mot? Do not rush into 
sia 

to 


L would not have that for 


so 
" ghe added. “ it woald give me great 
pleasure think that ni; be some day 
‘ag to the pe what they now look 
epon as my early death. I had died seveu 
years ago; but I 
not 


am that I cam say, God's 
done! Tt ate oda to stifle your love 


mS 

She hand in her almost pulseless grasp, 

al cones on ¥ wendden fit of coug|i- 

this wasover, she was very 

to artioninte, “Looking up ia 
“See to Mula {—Je—lest tem—temptation——”" 

She fell.back and 

> Gentious teenvene! cho is deal!” eakt Lord Lin- 

stock. “Poot thing. Death is a happy release for 


| 


her. Rest-heréoulin peace! I have much to answer 
for, but T accuse myself of émutemtionel'sin.” 
However s a man’s naéere may be, there is 


} always something awful about death, and when Lord 


Linstock felt certified of the:faetef Patience Pom- 
fret’s decease, he shuddered ily. 

Strong man as he was/hesamk upon his knecs, 
thinking that no eye save that heaven was 
gazing on his , and breathed a fervent prayer, 
the burden of which was that the woman who had 
died might be worthy of divine clemency. 

Rising from his knees, he sought the bell, but found 
that the chamber was destitute of that useful append- 
age. 

“He walked to the door, Opened it suddenly, and 
saw Luke Fentyman on the landing, rapidly re- 


» treatin 


“Ho!” he said, “ who are you? Ti! Beay.” 

The nian did not wait to be questioned, He had 
learnt that a secret was to be mastered, and that « 
dumb girl called Mula was the of it. He 
resolved that he would work upen the girl's fears or 
upon some of her passions wntil he ascertained the 
meaning and nature of the connection whieh existed 
between the gentleman whom he had followed and 
Patience Pomfret. 

As no attention was paid fo his summons, Lord 
Linstock descended the staits and sought Mula. 
When the girl saw his- Jordship-enter the ikitchea in 
which she was seated, she rose from her chair and 
immediately placed pen, ink, aad paper upon the table. 

Seizing the pen in a nervous grasp, Lerd Linstock 
wrote: “Your mistress is dead. I will provide for 
you. Say not a syllable to anyone of what she may 
have told you, or of what. your intelligence may have 

t you in possession.” 

Mule read the paper and modded her head. 

“Swear,” said his lordship, 

Mula took the pen and wrote “I.awear.” 

“That will do,” eried. Lord Linstock.. Laying + 
purse upon the table, he added, “ that will defray your 
present expenses and these of the funeral. Let the 
body be buried this day week at Keteal Green. I will 
meet you there at two o’slock.” 

Mula wrote: “It shall be done, I fally under- 





stand; b shall expect, yeu.at the comtery.” 
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Taking up the paper ‘in his hand, Lord Linstock 
crushed it, but instead of throwing it into the grate, 
kept it in his hand, thinking he would tbrow it away 
in the street, where, if.anyone did pick it up, they 
would find it altogether unintelligible. 

He wished Mula good night, and took his departure. 
Whew he entered the Pantiles, he looked about for a 
dark corner and threw the paper into it. 

But he did not perceive a dark figure which darted 
forward and picked up the paper with nervous eager- 


ness. 

Unwittingly he had. given Luke Fentyman, the clue 
to the burial-place, and informed him that he himself 
intended to be present. 


CHAPTER. Ik. 
Oh! ye immortal powers that guard the just, 
Wateb round his couch and soften his repose, 
Banish his sorrows and becalm his sou! 
With easy dreams! Remember all his virtues, 
And show mankind that goodness is your care. i 
Cato. 

‘(ne proprietors of) the elab known as the Sons of 
Darkness were’ so skilful in their movements and so 
well versed im their business, that they experienced 
little or no difficulty in hiding. away every: trace of 
ganibling long before the police could make an entry 
into the rooms 

The inspector and hia, men took. a survey of the 
roow, drank a few glasses of wine with the manager ; 
and it was singular that: the inspector, whom no 
one would have: suspected of venality, went away 
with a handfuk of sovereigns chinking togrther in. his 
pocket, and his ¢ars tingled. pleasantly as the sound of 
the melodious music fell upon them. 

Mortimer Saville did his best to persuade Maurice 
Fenwick to play again, bat in spite of his utmost ex- 
ertions, the young man could not be induced to tempt 
Fortune a second time. 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” he said. “ Don’t ask me. 
I don’t leok upon the bank as I do upon an individual. 
lam net bound by the rules of honour to give it 
revenge. | have made a little money, whicly will be of 
great service to me, and I mean to keep it If you 
are my friend, yow will at once see the forceand truth 
of what I say.” 

“Please yourself,” replied Mortimer Saville with a 
shrug of the shoulders, and lighting anether cigar as 
he spoke. “If I had been you I should have gore on. 
You are in a lucky vein and safe to break the bank. 
I frankly confess that I have. no sympathy with you 
faint-hearted players.” 

“ Your disposition: is unlike mine, fer I am cautious 
to adegree.” 

“ An admirable trait, no doubt,” said Mortimer with 
asneer. ‘But come. If you will not risk any more 
of your ‘hard-earned gold,’ we had better be om the 
wing. It is getting into the small hours, and we shall 
not be fit for work to-morrow.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure in the world,” answered 
Maurice, taking his friend’s arm. 

Qn the stainease they were passed by Michael Saville. 
He did not notice his brother, but Maurice Fenwick 
exclaimed “ How did you on ?” 

Michael looked up, exhibiting a countenance flushed 
with wine and convalsed with disappointment. 

“Lost every rap!” he said. “ Havn’t a penny piece.” 


“Take this,” said Maurice, trying furtively to slip |, 


a note into his hand. 
_ Mortimer’s quick eye caught the’ movement, and 
‘interpreted it at a glance, 

“Don’t be absurdly ridiculous,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“He will never repay yeu.” 

“TI don’t care about that.! I can’t bear to see 
iellows so miserably hard pressed.” 

“Thank you,” replied Michael Saville, prondly. “I 
am under an obligation to you already, but that is no 
reason why yeu should insult me.” 

“ Tosult you!” 

“Yes. I don’t live upon promiscuous charity.” 

“Bravo!” muttered his brother in an undertone. 
‘I didn’t know you ‘had so much independence in 
you.” 

“If you will call upon me,” said Maurice Fenwick, 
wuch hurt, ‘‘E will eadeavyour to prove to you that I 
had not the slightest intention of insulting you.” 

“Call upon you!” repeated Michael Saville, as if he 
were not In the habit of receiving invitations from 
‘espectable people. 

“Yes,” 

“ Where?” 

“ At the Tax Office.” 

“Oh! all right! Ill call, buti——” 

“ What?” 

‘You didn’t tell mo your mame.” 

“Maariee Fenwick.” 

“ Penwick ?” 

“ ” 


“TD give you adriendly hail,” said Michee!, waving 
his han onl phisiog wale belt part pony 





“ You are very young,” said Mortimer Saville, cast- 
ing a commiserating glance upon. Maurice. 

“Why?” 

“You know so little of the world. His.refasal to 
accept the tissue you offered him was. only a. trick. 
He is the most worthless fellow in London—we have 
all tried to do something for him, but he is, irre- 
claimable.” 

* He iseyour brother,” replied. Maurice, in a tone. of 
mild rebuke, 

“ T know that, my good fellow,” said. Mortimar. “ But 
that has nothing to do with it, If your brother is a 
a good-for-nothing fellow, there is no necessity, in 
my apinion, to fraternize with him and. take him, by 
the hand. If you associate with men.af lis stamp, 
you will soon find that your decent friends will give 
you the go-by in the street.” 

“ Yourself amongst the number?” queried, Myurica. 

“ Precisely. Myself amongst the number” 

“You may give mo the cold, shoulder now, if you 
like. I shall not allow any one.to dictate to,mein my 
choice of acquaintances.” 

Oh!” cried Mortimer Saville, standing, still ia. the 
strect and regarding his companion.cusiously,. ‘ Your 
sudden accession of wealth has made you rather, more 
independent. than, usual, hasn’t it?” 

“] don't know what you mean by that,” replied 
Maurice, blushing. 

“ Shall I explain?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Now that you have a pound or two in your 
pocket, you can afford to give yourself, girs whieh you 
never dreamtof when you were weighing out, pill- 
dust and apportioning agua. purain, the paierneljshop!” 

Maurice’s face burned. 

“Tf my father is a shopkeeper,” he retorted, “ I 
consider myself fully as good as you are!” 

“Do you? It is fortanate that yeu have a, good 
opinion of yourself.” 

“ Why ?” 

* Because, in all probability, yow aro the only one 
who has,” returned Mortimer, with a laugh. - 

“Do you want me to knock yeu down 2?” cried. Man- 
rice, in an ungovernable rage. 

“ You can try, if you like. I used. to have a good 
idea of handling my fists, but, possibly I have for- 
gotten something lately.” 

Maurice, maddened by passion and iaflamed. by 
drink, hardly knowing what he did, rushed at his 
companion, but Mortimer stepped back adroitly,. so 
that the blow fell short; then, throwing out his leit 
hand, he struck the foolish young mamin the faea, and 
sent him rolling into the gutter. 

A policeman happened to come by at this instant, 
and wished to be enlightened as te the nature of the 
disturbance. 

““ The fellow’s tipsy, policoman,” eried Mortimer. 
“} know him slightly, but I haven't the remotestidea 
where he lives.” 

“Shall I lodge him for nothing, six?” said the 
policeman, with a grin. 

“By all means. Be careful with him, as he has a 
large sum of money about him.” 

Mortimer knew that the policeman would ransack 
his pockets, and perhaps. appropriate sume portion of 
the money which was to be found ia them. 

“ Good night,” he said. ‘“ Leolkjafter your charge.” 

And away he walked. 

“ He's a nice sort of pal to heve, I don't) think,” 
muttered the policeman. “ Howsomever, if the gent's 
got a little loose cash, we'll go halves, Oh, my!” 
he added ; ‘' he’s as rich as a Jew!” 

With an amount of celerity which must have been 
the result of practice, a large amount of notes and 
coin was transferred to the policeman’s boots. Hoe 
would not take the whole of the money—that would 
have looked too suspicious; be leit a considerable 
sum. 

“ That's treating him handsomely. Now we'll move 
him on.” 

Maurice was just beginning to recover from the 
efiects of the knock-down blew Mortimer Saville had 
administered to him; but his ideas,about things in 
general were so confused that he suffered himself to be 
dragged along by the guardian of tle peace without 
effering a word ef remorstiance. 

The station-house was not: far off, and a dismal 
leoking place it was, with a flaming gas-jet in. a 
breaken lamp over the door. Inside was a drowsy 
inspector, whe teck up his pen as heisaw a prisoner 
come in. 

“ What # it?” he asked, in.a monotonous voice. 

“ Gentleman tipsy, sir.” 

“ What's that?” cried Maurice, beginning to recover 


4 himself. 


“Phe constable accuses you of being tipsy—and 
disorderly, did you say 2” 

* No, sir. Very quiet—in the gutter.” 

“Oh! You are accused of being tipsy ia the 
gutter; What herve you te say ia answer to the 
charge °” ‘ ‘ f 


i that have snfficed almost to 





“ Tt. is an infamous falsehood,” 

“You deny being in the gutter 2” 

“*T don’t. say. that.” 

“H’m! In my opinion you are not, sober.at pres 
sent; so I shall lock you up to keep you.outof further, 
mischief, and let the magistrate decide upon your. case 
in the morning, What name?” 

‘*T will give you no name, and I protesi-——” .. . 

“Gentleman found tipsy by police-congtable— 
name and:address refused,” said. the iuspector, writing, 
in the charge-sheet: : 

Maurice’s expostulations, went, fon nothing, His 
peckets were turned out, and his property dapasited 
with the inspector, and he was rudely pushed into.a 
cell; where he remained till morning; being brought, 
outat ten: o’clock, with a bump, on, his forehead, a 
dirty face, a short stubbly beard, an. unclean colar, and 
looking altogether disreputable. He way.taken,in. a 
cab to the police court, where the sitting magistrate 
fined him five shillings for being tipsy. 

He was especially qnnoyed at this adventure, be- 
cause it prevented him from continuing Mortimer 
Saville’s acquaintance, and he. thought this would be 
an insuperable bar to his intercourse with Felicia; but 
he was greatly mistaken, 

Two days afterwards, Mortimer called: upon tim at 
the Tax Office, and langhed off. the affair, soyiag : 

“ You, were very screwed, indeed, you know ; andso 
pugnacious, that I thought L conldn’t Ao better thag 
give you in charge. You wouldn’t got ipto a.cab, and 
you were very outrageous.” . 

Maurice had his doubts: about the truth of this 
statement, but it did not answer his purpose to con- 
tradict it; and heaccepted an invitation ty dine at the 
Bax.One; Club on the. following, Tuesday. ; 

Maurice could not blame Mortimer. for striking him, 
He. only did it in self-defence, and thut was just what 
every.man of spirit would have done. He ha pro- 
voked it, and as he wished above all things to keep off 
friendly terms with the Savilles, be put hig pride in his 
pocket. Such is, the influence of lovely women over 
government clerks, as well as ordinary mortals, 

Mortimer had not been gone half an hour, when 
Michael Saville made his appearance outside the inele- 
gant building in which the business of the Tax Office 
was conducted. He passed through an iron gate, walked 
throygh a sort of court-yard, pushed epeo a hybrid 
door cf wood and glass, well polished at the top by 
contact with many hands, and tolerably disfigured at 
the bottom by the unprovoked assaults of many bots, 
and found himself in a spacious hall The flagstones 
had ‘been whitened toa painful pitch of intensity by 
the industrious hands of persevering housemaids, i 

In, tho hall-was a sort of sentry-byx, with a glass 
top, ia which a messenger sat, 

To him Michael said: 

“Mx, Feawick. 1 want to see Mr.—— , 

“ Penwick, sir? Yes, sir,” said the portly mes 
senger who was exercising the privilegoof an English- 
man, ‘ Accountaut-General's Office.” 

“Pray where is that ?” 

“ Gop the stairs, and turn to the right. Go "long 
passage and turn.to right again ; then.’scend stairs two 
flights, and go ‘long passage, ’scend stairs, and go 
‘long passage; then ask m’senger.” 

“Ob!” said Michael, rather confused, “ much obliged 
ta you.” ’ 

Portly messenger bowed, and went on exercising 
Eaglishman’s privilege, whilst Miehacl Saville ag- 
conded the stairs, ‘ 

“ That's a lively sort ef .a fellow to help a lame dog 
over a stile,” he said. “I wonder if I shall ever Bnd 
tle Accountant-General’s Office? Let's see, what aid 
he say—up the stairs and turo to the right? I'll be 
hanged if I can remember.” 

(To be continued.) 


” 


Esquimaux AND THEIR Hovses.—The Esquimaux 
and the Lap form almost the only connecting’ link 
between the old world and the new. focland and 
Greenland were the first parts of America discovered 
by Europeans, and the Esquimaux were according! 
the first of all American tribes known to whites, an 
they.are now as they were then, The fow conpurids 
sweep away the red 
man, leaves the Esquimanx lord of his snowy realm, 
which defies the conquering hand of the white. “Ice 
and Skreelings, as the Northmen called. the Eaqui- 
manx, destroyed the flourishing Northman colony in 
Greenland, with its towns, its churches, cathedrals, 
and monastic piles. Arrayed,in his closely-fitting 
sealgkin dress, and with his long snow-sboes and 
spear, he proceeds over the snowy (lesert to. battle 
with the seal, walrus, and other animals abounding 
in oil, which alone could supply him with the carbon 
snecessary to sustain life in that terrible climate. ‘Phe 
Esquimaux is filtby, but it is the vice of the un- 
civilized, and more pardonable in these who have no 
flowing streams like the inhabitants of more favoured 
climes. Snow.and iceare all, Their game is hidden 
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in the snow to preserve it. A spot is selected where 
the snow is about two feet deep, and compact, and a 
circle is traced about twelve feet in diameter. The 
inner circle is then cut into slabs, about a yard long 
and six inches thick, and the depth of the snow. 
These are taken out and piled upon each other, like 
courses of hewn stone, around the circle, the beds 
being so cut as to give them a slight inclination in- 
ward. The dome is closed somewhat suddenly and 
flatly by cutting the upper slabs in a wedge form, 
instead of the more rectangular form below. The 
roof is about eight feet high, and is closed by a emall 
conical piece. The whole is built from within, and 
when all the blocks are in place, loose snow is thrown 
over it to fill up all chinks. When just made, the 
purity of the material, the graceful form and translu- 
cency of the walls, present an appearance superior 
even to marble. 








MAUD. 
————_——— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
How fading are the joys we dote upon! 
Like apparitions seen and gone; 
But those which soonest take their flight, 
Are the most exquisite and strong. J. Norris. 

THeEseE thoughts flashed like lightning through 
the brain that had given higher range to its ambition 
than Edward dreamed of. 

Richard did not speak, but, wheeling his horse 
suddenly, dashed down a forest-path and lost himself 
in the woods. 

When he came forth again Maud Chichester’s fate 
was sealed. Richard had told the truth. He was 
far too refined in that intense selfishness which takes 
the utmost enjoyment out of everything that comes 
in its way for the coarser pleasures which disgraced 
Edward's reign. 

The woman he loved must be innocent, pure, and 
devoted, because these qualities alone appealed to his 
fastidious taste. 

He did not shrink from sin in his own person, but 
to mate with anything unholy in a woman set his 
whole nature in revolt. 

But that love which springs so much from the in- 
tellect, is at all times subservient to the master pas- 
sion which has no power to control that intellect. 
There is no doubt that Richard loved the young 
creature whom he had married—privately, it is true, 
but in good faith as regarded the future. 

He was very young then, and love controlled all 
other feelings with him. Time had not changed bim, 
and could ‘not change him in that. But the growth 
of a mighty ambition overshadowed the love it could 
not uproot. 

With the dim vision of a crown before him, the 
young man was ready to crucify his own soul, and 
the heart which had moved him best, knowing well 
that this great love would be an eternal bar between 
him and the greatness he dimly groped after. 

All day long this young man rode in the forest up 
and down, never Testing for a moment. 

He feit no fatigue, and was neither hungry nor 
athirst. 

All these feelings were consumed by the burniog 
thoughts which had taken fire from Edward's sugges-° 
tion—thoughts that had smouldered in his bosom 
without hope till then, for while Clarence lived, he 
was far removed from the throne, even though the 
infant heir should be taken from his path, as his sickly 
state seemed to promise. 

That day Richard Plantagenet gave himself up to 
the ambition which was ready to sweep down human 
rights, and trample out the human life which lay in 
his path to the throne. 

“Let me goand look upon the walls that shelter her,” 
he said, communing with the demon that po 
him; ‘‘ this yearning pain is a sign of weakness, and 
must be vanquished. He who grapples with destiny 
must learn first to conquer himself. Happiness or 
power—both are impossible. ‘Lhis day my choice 
must be taken. Maud, my poor Maud! how she will 
suffer—how she loves me! But to one who aspires, 
happiness is nothing. If power is only to be won by 
suffering, then it is kindest to be cruel.” 

With these keen, selfish thoughts in his mind, 
Gloucester rode close up to the brink of the stream 
and looked toward his wife’s chamber. She was 
seated near the window, not looking out, for the night 
had lowered down stormily over the ‘forest; but he 
could distinguish the lovely outlines of her face 
defined against the resy cloud of curtains that swept 
over her infant's cradle. Clearly cut and pure as a 
cameo, that sweet side face appeared against the warm 
background. 

It was the head of a Madonna, pensive and sad, but 
imbued with the very spirit of innocent affection. 

A groan broke from this hard man. With all his 
philosophy, the young heart in his bosom ached with 
intolerable pain, for he loved that beautiful creature 


above all women in the world—above everything but 
the crown which his soul grasped at. It was agony 
to give her up—such agony as only a strong man can 
feel and conquer. 

Slowly that strange being turned his horse and rode 
away. To the last his head was turned, and his eyes 
dwelt on the fading outlines of that face. When it 
died afyay, the cloud of drapery grew crimson in his 
mind; and where those beloved features had been, a 
massy crown broke upon his imagination, burning 
itself against a sea of blood. 

“ Be it so,” he muttered. “ Are crowns ever won 
without slaughter and bloodshed? What matters it 
to me if human life goes out on the battle-field, or 
between four walls? But love her! Love—St. Paul! 
it is hard!” 

Through the black forest he rode, filled with b!acker 
thoughts, and moaning sad echoes to the wind, which 
soughed gloomily among the branches like grieved 
spirits praying bim to puuse before he gave up 
—_ which is most precious in human life—human 
ove. 

But heaven itself had no power to win that hard, 
brilliant man back to the life he had abandoned. 

When Richard entered the Tower, weary and un- 
attended, he passed the king upon the ramparts, and 
paused to address him. 

“ Sire!” he said, in the low, calm voice which won 
so sweetly on the ear, “have I your gracious per- 
mission to urge my suit with the Lady Anna? She 
is fair, and under the promise of your highness will 
be richly endowed.” 

Edward looked at his brother searchingly. 

“ Tell me in all frankness, Richard ; are you free to 
wed this lady, and thus wrest her inheritance from 
grasping Clarence and bis wife, who apes the royalty 
which she usurps ?” 

“Sire!” answered Richard, gravely, “no bands 
hold Richard Plantagenet which he will not find the 
power to break when the occasion requires it.” 

“ And the fair lady of the lodge? Ah, Richard! 
Richard !” 
“ Do not speak of her—not jestingly, at least. No 
woman worthy of that light scoff has ever stayed 
Richard one moment on his path.” 
“Ts it so serious, then? Well, well, my boy! love 
lightly or in earnest, as seems you best; so long as 
no grand passion, such as nearly lost your king a 
throne, usurps policy and schemes of more consoli- 
dated power from our house, I care not. But Edward 
is not yet strong enough to breast his enemies with- 
out the firm cupport of his kinsmen. The’ great 
wealth of Earl Warwick was a mighty prop to his 
influence ; that wealth must not be divided, or pass 
away from our house. It must be wielded, too, with 
a firmer hand than weak Clarence ever possessed.” 
“ But he will not give up a fair half of these goods. 
without a stiuggle,” answered Richard. “ Before 
proceeding in this matter I would have full assurance 
of royal protection in my suit for a generous division.” 
“Division! Ay, by my crown, I will pledge all 
that you can ask when the fair Anna is once your 
bride. But as for division, look you, Richard—if 
Clarence swerves again, but by a hair's breadth, from 
his allegiance, there will be little need of halving 
Warwick's riches.” 
A keen, quick glance was exchanged between the 
brothers. 
That lookof cold ferocity which sometimes hardened 
Edward’s features into iron, thrilled its way to the 
eager heart of Richard. 
From that moment the fate of Clarence was under- 
stood between the brothers. 
CHAPTER XXV. 

One fire burns out another's burning, 

One pain is lessen’d by another's anguish. 

Romeo and Juliet. 
Mavp Cuatcuester was alone with her child. . She 
had been greatly disappvinted in not seeing her hus- 
band again after the royal carouse, and watched his 
coming with more than usual- impatience. Duke 
Richard was never wantonly cruel. He could be as 
hard as steel under an ambitious purpose, but he took 
no pleasure in suffering for its own sake. He loved 
the fair, young woman who had cast her life with 
such unquestioning trustfulness into his keeping, and 
would have endured pain a thousand times over rather 
than give itto her. But he lived even then up to the 
maxim which genius has given to his lips. 
“' What's bought by blood must be by Blood main- 
tained.” ; 
And when the price which he must pay for exalta- 
tion was a broken heart for that gentle wife, he did 
not shrink back weakly, or in half measures wring 
her soul with uncertainties. Still, he could’ not 
wholly give her up, or crush her to the earth with 
a single blow. be 
It was not fear which held him back, for in good 








general that ever lived; but he loved the womap 
dearly, and shrank from sweeping the glory from her 
life at one fell swoop. —- 

With these feelings wounding his heart, without iz 
the least changing his pu , Richard sent a meg. 
sage to Maud. With all his courage and iron reso- 
lution, he could not slay that gentle heart with his 
own hand; but Catesby, his master of the horse, wag 
sent on the savage errand. 

This man was Richard's instrument, not his con{j- 
dant—for, young as he was, the prince told his secrets 
to no man living: He commanded, but seldom ex- 
plained. 

When Maud heard the tramp of a horse on the 
forest-path, she started -up from her child’s cradle 
like a bird fluttering out from its nest as the parent- 
bird approaches, snatched the babe from under its 
rosy cloud of silk, and kissed it with passionate joy. 

“ He is coming! Oh, my boyf! my sweet, sweet boy! 
thy father is here! Kiss me, darling! kiss me back! 
and he shall take it warm from my lips!” 

The boy, just aroused from his slumber, opened 
his great eyes wide, stretched out his white fect and 
chubby little hands, like a prize-fighter trying his 
limbs, and broke into a lusty cry, that brought the hot 
blood into Maud’s face. 

“What, crying, and your father here? You 
naughty, naughty child! You shall not kiss mo 
= that mouth. There, go back td bed, sleepy 

ing !” 

She lifted the curtains, huddled the child back into 
his cradle, gave him a little pat of the hand, half 
tender, half impatient, and ran out to meet Catesby, 
who that moment entered the great hall. 

Maud fell back on seeing the man, so keenly dis- 
appointed that she could not speak. All the graceful 
dignity of her character was lost in this painful 
surprise. 

“Lady,” said Catesby, advancing towards her, 
“forgive this rude entrance. I was only waiting to 
inquite the way to your presence,” 

‘Come you from my lord?” questioned Mand, for- 
getful of the secret she had been cautioned to guard. 
“ Have you seen him ?” 

4 Catesby took a letter from his bosom and gave it to 


er. 
She looked at the writing. 
“To the Lady at Hunsdon Lodge,” she read. 
There was no more; but she knew the hand- 
writing, and pressed her lips upon it, blushing crim- 
son the next moment when she saw Catesby’s eyes 
upon her. 
“Go in yonder, fair sir; my people will attend to 
your comfort while I read this missive,” she said, 
with gentle courtesy. “In a brief time I will see you 
ain.” 

With a bend of the head, she withdrew into the 
chamber, where her child had dropped to sleep 
again, aud lay among the rosy draperies and snow- 
naw pillows like a cherub couched among summer 
clouds. 

With fingers quivering with impatience, she at- 
tempted to unknot the band of floss silk with which 
the letter was tied, but only tangled it into a crimson 
impossibility. 

Then she tore at it with her white teeth, and flung 
the fragments away, unfolding the parchment with 
such eager baste that the writing floated vaguely be- 
fore her eyes. 

Maud read the letter at last over and over again, 
for 2 was brief and clear, cutting to her heart like 
steel. 

“Going abroad—the king will have it so. On 
business of state. Stay for years—for years! Oh, my 
God! It says for years! My husband! Oh, mercy, 
my husband! (Gone already! Gone without a word 
of farewell! If I love him, I will stay here with the 
child; the people will remain with me. The man 
who brings this will see to our wants, and visit us 
on He has left Duke Richard’s service. Gone— 
gone !” 

The poor young creature fell upon her knees an‘ 
clung to the edge of the cradle, which shook beneath 
her sons hands like a cloud drifted by stormy 
winds. 

She did not weep, and scarcely gave forth a sound; 
but her lips were white as snow, and her eyes opened 
wide with a sort of terror, as they looked over the 
child far away into vacancy. 

Catesby had been feasted on cold pastry and wine 
in another room, and was just draining the last red 
wave from its silver flagon, when Maud entered the 
— white, cold, and shiveripg with nervous 
chills. ° 

“Tell me,” she said, in a low, hoarse voice, “ is 
he gone? You know what I mean. Has there 
beeo no merciful storm on the coast to drive him 
back ?” 

“Lady,” said Catesby, “I know less than the letter 
tells you. It was given mo with orders to place it ix 








or evil, boy or man, the prince was bold as the greatest 





your hands. ThatI havo done.” 
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“Then you know nothing ?—not even where he is 


e?” 
at Lady, I know nothing, save that it is my duty to 
obey your behests in all things, and see that none of 
the comforts to which you have been used are 
ti 7” 
% oetorts! comforts! and without him! Still I 
should be thankful for so.much care. Solam. But 
hear you not a wail? I, must go and still it. That 
igthe way orphans cry out when God smites them 
with loneliness.” 

Maud went into her child’s room again, pale as 
death, and erying unconsciously. She did not return 
for a fall hour. At last Catesby sent to inform her 
that he wished to take leave; and then. she came 
forth, looking like a little dove creeping out from 
the drench of @, rain-storm. Oatesby looked at her 
almost in pity. 

“Grantley will remain here,” he said. “ Hisorders 
are positive; whatever you desire, he is charged to 
obtain.” 

“ As you will,” answered Maud, drearily.. “I have 
but few wants; but let him stay if it is thought best. 
But tell me, in, mercy tell moe, where has he gone? 
When shall [ see him again? Do not say that he 
told you not. Surely, surely you must know why it 
is that I am made so wretched.” 

“Lady, I repeat, no information was given me. -I 
was told to bring that letter, and have obeyed the 
command.” 

“ And is he gone ?” 

“ Surely has he!” 

In her, eagerness, Maud had laid her hand on 
Catesby’s arm,” but it; fell off like a flower suddenly 
broken from the stalk; and she sat down, dumb with 
the anguish of complete despair. 

Thon Catesby took his leave, and she heard the 
retreating tramp of his horse with a shudder. It 
seemed as if they were beating her heart into the 
earth beneath those iron hoofs. 

Maud did not sleep that night, nor the next, nor 
the next. There was fever in her heart and on her 
brain—fever that heated the pure blood in her baby’s 
veins, and made him share her anguish, 

On the second night, while Maud was delirious, the 
head servant, mounted a horse and rode all night, 
making his way toward London. When he came 
buck, @ leech rode by his side, and for many a day 
rested in the lodge, tending the mother and the child 
with unusual assiduity. 

At last Maud recovered. No, not that; but alovely 
shadow haunted the old lodge, that might now and 
then remind you of the cheerful, rosy young creature, 
whose very existence had made the old place bright 
as-a summer bower. But the child grew thrifty, and 
sometimes made that sad mother start and catch her 
breath, the glee of his joyous laughter sounded so like 
a mockery in that lonesome place. 

Maud took ‘little heed of anything..that went on 
around her; byt she was ever gentle and kind to 
Albert, the idiot boy, wbo haunted her footsteps with 
the fidelity of a hound. As for Wasp, his sympathies 
were almost human. . He mounted guard over the 
cradle, and watched the expression of; that..sad, 
motherly face with eyes that seemed to read every 
pain that flitted across it, and mourn because he 
possessed no remedy. 

For hours he would lie and watch his mistress as 
she sat mournfully gazing out upon the forest. But 
if the child, by some gay shout or daring crow, won 
a smilé from her,.Wasp would go off. careering about 
the room in a wild caper of delight, and make the 
house ring again with his riotous barking. 

This could not last. 

Human souls are too restless in joy or sorrow for 
perfect stillness to be anything but irksome. . That 
answers to content alone. In all her b , many 
a strange thought. had haunted the young wife. Her 
mind toiled over its sorrows. Doubt kept her rest- 
less, and the natural energy of a character at once 
beautiful and strong; awoke in her bosom. 

One thing she could do, 

Her husband had. belonged to. King Edward’s 
court; nearer still, was a follower of the young Duke 
of Gloucester. That much he had told her/himself. 

Why not go up to London, search out the duke, 
and demand of him the destination..of her husband, 
and the cause of his absence? True, she was for- 
bidden to speak of him, or to claim him in, any way 
before the world; but her heart was breaking, she 
must hear news of him or die. 

She would keep his secret, even though it covered 
her with shame. 

In no one thing would she di him; but, how 
could she rest there, hungering for tidings with that 
terrible ache gnawing for ever at ber heart, and make 
no effort to appease it ? isi 

Sorrow had rendered Maud suspicious. She was 
afraid to trust any of his servants with a resolve that 
had been forming in her mind for weeks. Yet how 
tould Albert help her, peor witling? 


He was faithful as the sun, end had more than a 
moderate share of that strange cunning, which some- 
times seems almost like wisdom in the weak-minded ; 
but the service she desired was far beyond his range 
of intellect, 

Some knowledge of the country was important, 
and familiarity with the great world of London, of 
which she was profoundly ignorant. 

One day Maud ventured to sound Grantley, but he 
received her hint with grim disproval: and for days 
after watched her with unusual vigilance, which only 
served to stimulate her fears and confirm her purpose. 

Maud saw that there was no hope in’ the servants, 
and began to suspect that they were, in fact, her 
gaolers.. But who placéd them there? Not her 
husband, she never could think that. No, his enemies 
—for he. had confessed to many—had prevailed against 
him, doubtless, and found.a new way of torture 
through his wife and child. 

One day Albert had been sitting at her feet, reading 
all the eloquent changes of her face, as love will teach 
the most simple heart to read. His own face was 


kindled his pale, blue eyes, and he looked sharp and 
keen almost as.Wasp himself. . At last he pulled at her 


83. ) 

“ITI can find the way,” he said; ‘‘ Wasp and I. 
Besides, the black horse knows. Isn’t he on it every 
week ? , Wasp and I can do it, She, too.” 

Maud was startled. [he idiot had read her 
thoughts; had decided, also, on the only person of her 
household who might be trusted to aid in.the project 
that was haunting her mind. 

A woman from the forest was that moment holding 
Maud's child up to the window, where he was making 
dashes at a great fly which was beating its lovely 
wings. against the glass. 

The idiot’s finger was pointed to this poor widow, 
who had lost both husband and child scarcely a year 
before. 

“Yes,” said Maud, unconsciously speaking aloud, 
“she, too, would be faithful.” 

The woman turned from the window and brought 
her blooming charge up to his mother. 

“Try me, mistress; only try me,” she said, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“J will,” cried Maud. 
you so if you were not honest. 
Albert, follow us.” 

“ And Wasp?” said the idiot, beckoning the dog, 
who stood with ears erect listening. 

These four strangely-assorted people went into an 
inner chamber, and there held council together. Hilda, 
the forest woman, was sharp of wit, and instantly 
comprehended the. situation. 

“I know the forest paths well,” she said, “and can 

guide you so far on the way; beyond that I have a 
brother, who has followed the royal hunt many « 
time to the gates of; London. He will show us the 
way.” 
Aibert listened greedily ; his feeble mouth worked, 
his hands were in constant motion. . He almost danewd 
with eagerness, while Wasp tore at the rushes with 
his feet, and gave out a short, fiery bark, more 
eloquent of impatience than a human voice might 
have been. , 

“ Be quiet, and wait till night!” said Maud, giving 
the faithful boy her hand to kiss. “Just before the 
moon rises we will start. Have three horses ready, 
Albert—my white palfrey, the black hunter, and any 
other that you can find. The rest I will leave with 
you, Hilda.” 

“Tt lacks but three hours of the time,” answered the 
woman, placing little Richard in his mother’s arms. 
“ We must have food for ourselves, and milk for the 
baby. Besides, gold will be wanted.” 

“There is a purse of broad pieces in the cabinet of 
my bower-chamber, and pred of price, if they be 
needed,” said Maud, eagerly. ‘Prepare the rest, 
Hilda, and. I will bring the gold.” 

That night, when the sun went down, and an hour 
of darkness lay betwéen its setting and the light of a 
cloudless moon, Maud stole forth from her dwelling, 
carrying the boy in her arms, and equipped for a 
journey. Hilda would have relieved her from the 
sweet burden, but the young mother would net hear 
of it—that little form kept her heart.strong. 

Down by the ford they found Albert, with four 
horses equipped for travellivg. Wasp stood by, guard- 
ing two. of the animals as his own especial charge. 

ud mounted her own palfrey, who knelt like a 
camel to receive her, and rose. again with a toss of his 
milk-white mane, and the lightness of a dancing girl, 
arching his neck proudly under the burden of his 
mistress and her chi 

Hilda mounted the black; charger, and. Albert took 
his triumphant seat on a stout roadster, leading a 
sumpter-horse by the bridle. In the leathern bag 

which cumbered this horse, Hilda had packed the 
choicest robes of her mistress’s wardrobe, and added 


“My boy would not love 
Come with me. 





to these a small pannicr filled with provisions. “Thus, 


more than usually intelligent. ,A strange light. 





with. great caution, the little cavalcade crossed the 
ford, and entered the forest, guided by Wasp, who ran 
on before, softly as a cat, scarcely brushing the grass 
in his progress, but trotting onward gravely, as if 
impressed with the importance of his charge. 

It matters not how long this helpless party remained 
on the road. . One bright morning they entered 
London, fresh from a little hostelry, where they had 
spent the night.. They found the city in a tumult of 
excitement; crowds of people in holiday-dress were 
(passing up and down the street, all the balconies were 
hung with tapestry and crimson cloth. Banners 
floated from the house tops; and wherever she turned 
her eyes, Maud saw ‘a cognizance which made her 
heart leap. 

The Boar’s Head orested balcony and banner that 
day wherever armorial bearings could be placed—and 
that was the grim cognizance of Duke Richard of 
Gloucester—the generous patron and master of her 
husband. 

As Maud and her strange companions penetrated 
into the heart of London, the crowd deepened and 
became more eager. At last it blocked her onward 
passage, and she was crowded against the walls of a 
stately house, close beneath a balcony draped with 
scarlet cloth, and fluttering with fringes of gold. 

The horses which Maud and her servant rode, had 
been backed close to the wall, where they were be 
coming dangerously restive. Little Richard struggle 
in his mother’s lap, and began to cry out. Tho 
crowd became so tumultuous that it frightened him. 

Albert, who had been separated from the others, 
heard this cry, and pushed his horse toward the bal- 
cony, regardless of the people in his way. 

In his bewilderment, he looked upward, and saw a 
lovely face looking out from the gorgeous richness of 
the balcony. 

Pearls shone in the bright tresses that shaded this 
face, anda neck fair as the leaves of a blush-rose, 
gleamei upon him through a flame of jewels. 

With a wild ringing shout, that made the crowd 
pause and look upwards, Albert sprang upright on 
his saddle; with a single leap he threw himself into 
the balcony, and flung his arms around the beautiful 
woman who sat there like some tropical bird in its nest. 

“Jenny! sister Jenny! it’s me—it’s me!” 

The woman arose, smitten with joyous terror, and 
clinging to the idiot boy, withdrew from the balcony, 
almost carrying him with her. 

“No, no! bring them up, too—my lady and Wasp, 
and the little fellow! Didn’t you hear him cry 2?” 

“My brother! my poor darling—how came you 
here? Who sent you? Oh, Albert! Albert! you 
are not afraid to kiss me—afraid nor ashamed ?” 

Jane Shore put back the golden locks from that 
innocent face with both her quivering hands: sho 
rained kisses and quick woman’s tears on the idiot’s 
forehead, his neck, and even his garments. 

She strained him to her bosom. She held him at 
arm’s length, laughing and crying like a very child. 

“But my lady! But Wasp!” he cried, struggling 


t from her arms. “‘ They have crowded her agaiust the 


wall; bring her in, or I'll never kiss you again.” 

“My lady! Is she in truth here! Oh, Albert! 
I dare not speak to her!” 

“ But you shall!” 

The boy spoke with emphasis, looked around him, 
and seeing a staircase through an open door, rushed 
down it and out into the street. 

“Come in—come in!”he said. “ It is a grand, grand 
place, and Jenny is here. Sister Jenny wants you, 
and baby, and Wasp, and her!. Come along! See, I 
have tied the horses to this iron ring!” 

While Maud hesitated in bewilderment, the idiot, 
who had grown strong in his excitement, lifted her 


| from the saddle, and hurried her forward through the 


passage, upstairs, and into the sumptuous chamber 
where Jane Shore stood, pale as death, and trembling 
like a criminal, as she was. 

When Maud saw her foster-sister, a flush of joy 
overspread her features, and she felt the ineffable relief 
of a wanderer who sees a beloved face in the midst 
of strangers. 

“Oh, Jane, Jane, is it you? Heaven has sent us 
here! My heart was 80 heavy a moment singe! But 
you do not seem glad—you look so strange! Is it 
that T and my child are unwelcome?” 

Jane lad indeed been startled, even terrified, but, 
she opened her arms before half these words were 
uttered, and clasped her lady and foster-sister. to her 
bosom with a close embrace. 

“Oh! my lady! my dear, dear lady! not welcome! 
You not-welcome? Heaven help me! it was anything 
but that, This child, too! Weléome! ‘The angels 
of heaven are not more welcome! But all this is so 
sudden! Nay, do not look at me so!” 

The woman blushed crimson ander Maud's wonder- 
ing gaze, and going into another room, tore the 
jewels from her bosom and the pearls from her hair, 
ashamed to meet thdse innocent eyes. : 

(To be continued.) 
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Cogronatios Leases.—The City of London. is 
next year td 1d6se the estate known as the Finsbury 
Prebéendal PState, wich produces to the Corporation 


£50,000 a year. They hold a leasé of séventy-thres 
years of it, undér ah Act of Parliament, and the term 
expiring next yéat, the estate lapses back to the 
Ecclesiastical Gommission, as repteséntatives of the 
prébéend.. The Corporation aré now trying to set up a 
moral claim to another ninety-nide pont buat with no 
prospect of success. Corporations in England liv so 
long that leases, however long, do hot stirvive ther. 
We heard the other diy of @ lease of five hundred 
years, belonging to,an hospital, which iti.a géneration 
or $0 Will lapse back to the Crown, the Jedse having 
run out, and the ownél’s déscendants, who would be 
entitled to the property, having disappeared, 

Tue extraordinary ease of Mrs. Janetta Horton 
Ryres, who claims to be entitled to £15,000, left her 
vy George Lil, ‘tas a recompense for some trouble she 
may have experienced through#her father,” the late 
Dake of Cumberland, is shortly to be tried by a special 
jury. Mrs. Ryves is now living in poverty, but some. 
friends, who are assured of the justice of her claims, 
bave subscribed money to eneble her to prosgoute 
chem. ‘The marriage of her mother, Olive Wilmot 
(afverwards Mrs, Serres), with the duke is attested 
on undoubted authority; and the legacy of George 
Ill. is equally undoubted, but some years since the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury refused probate on 
the ground that there was no precedent in this country 

1° proving @ monarch’s will. Eminent counsel are 
engaged, and the trial will excite no little interest. 





EVA ASHLEY. 
ee 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 
CUPID AT WORK. 


Haxpsome apartments had been secured for the 
party before their arrival at the Spa, and with in- 
tense satisfaction Ashley and his wife took possession 

fa suite of rooms more luxuriously furnished than 
apy they had occupied for years. 

Wentworth was located in an opposite wing of’ the 
hotel, and anxious to spare Mrs. Ashley and her’ stép- 
daughter the many outbreaks of teniper Maitihiid’s 
presence near his father would be suré to provoke, he 
<ood-naturedly took the boy into his own lodgings; he, 
however, still retained the services of the tall Swiss, 
who had managed to establish some sort of control 
over the young hopeful. 

For the first week of their stay the family remained 
in seclusion, as Mr. Ashley insisted that it would be 
indecorows to appeat in public so soon After assutfifhy 
mourning for bis deceased futher. “Bit Wentworu 
soon detected the real motive of his uncle: changed 
as Augnsta was, and little as Ashley seénied now to 
caré for her, he was stil] jealously afraid of her attract- 
ing too much attention from others whilé ‘he ‘was’ still 
0 much indisposed t> accompany her £6 the public 
rooms himself. 

iy ition to this, he betrayed extreme unwilling- 
ness ut Evelyn to go into society at all, and in this 
he was passively seconded by his wife. 

To Frank’s intense surpriso and indignation,-he 
found thut his lovely cousin was to be detained in hér 
father’s room even when Mrs. Ashley was permitted 
to leave him for a short time under the escort of his 
young kimsman. 

On the first evening he went out with his aunt, 
Frank freely expressed his disappointment that Evelyn 
was not of the party, but she quietly replied: 

“Evelyn is too young to be exposed to the pro- 
miscnons society of & watering-place, Frank. Besides, 
as she is known to bé a great heiress, shé Might fall 
into some efitanglément which would give ns much 
trouble, and herself a great deal of unhappiness. In 
the propriety of keeping her secluded I quite agree 
with Lez.” 

“You may be right,” replied Frank, gloomily, ‘but 
I hope thé prohibition will not be made fo extend to 
me. I may see my cousin as usual, and she‘can at 
least be allowed to walk with me.” 

“You, ate privileged, you know,” replied Mrs, 
Ashley, with one of her insipid smiles. “You are to 
become. her brother at some future day, and there can 
be no itnpropriety in her walking with you whenever 
the weather will permit. Just now, she is oceapicd 
the most of her time ii reading to her father or play- 
ing chess with him. Buthe is getting bettér very fast, 
for the waters are acting on his system like magic, and 
he will soon be able to walkout by himself.” 

“'T hope that time will soon come,” said Frank, with 
some irfitation, “for I think it isa shame to mew a 
yeung girl up in a sick room all this time, especially 
when the invalid is so hard to get along with as my 
untle,” 

Mrs. Ashley sighed but made no reply to this, jAfter 
& pause she said: 


| so. getly disfigured’ hint wa’ ra 
unde 


“On some accounts I am glad that Leon is not yet 
abla'to mix ‘with the guy company here. You can 
imagine why F Shall be anxious about him wher he 
becomes strong etioagh to do as he plexsts.” 

“TF understand—But EF shal? keep a striét watch over 
him. My uncle knows that the money I cafi at pre- 
‘sent control will not siffite for our Owl joint experises 
if any portion of it is’ appropriate’ wrotigfully. ’’T 
believe after all that’ it 
to Englarid, and ‘in’ the sechision of a comtty home 
avoid the tempthtidis that nfust always ‘assefl him‘ 
arhotig his old assodlates.”” ; 

With a heavy sigh his cdtipanfon' eit’: 

“Do'not imagine that’ your mitle eve? live’ in: 
‘se@usion, Frank. ' I only hispe that the house i¢ large 
enough to afford me a suite’of apartmetits rethoyed® 
froth the noise and féevelty that Leoti is'stre to brif¢” 
into évery’ place he inha I speak a 
because you aré our only frieid) awd by” 
must understand the charactér of my Husband 

“Porhaps things ‘wiff' tar out better than You 
think,” said Wortworth, with an impiied‘trust in his 
uticle’s reformation, which he’ was’ far ftom feeling. 
‘* As to the house, it is an ititietise striteture, built by 
the first Arden. You’ wiff find p of room 
in the old place for many more thati you will have to 


accommodate. Evelyn haga noble inheritance, and T'|' 


think shé is one who Will eadeavonr t perform the 
daties ay 4 just steward, consciéitionsty’ and’ well.” 

He turned to’ hig autit as ‘Ye spdRe) and he was 
struck by the chanygé that’ cam’ over her fics when 
he uttered thelast words. Theré Was'sonréthii¢ inex- 
plicable to him in thé ‘expréssith Witty which’ she 
vaguely replied : 

“Yes, Evelyn isa a girl; but stich 4 fortdne 
should never have fallen to a daugiter, when our son 
will have so little. ‘Just think of it; when Evefyt 
attains her majority, her father will bw alniost# depen- 
dent upon her. It is shameful.” 

Frank quietly replied: 

“If my cousin’s property is well managed, theré 
will be enough, and'to spate froth it. You teed Have 
no apprehensions on my_ uiicle’s acéoant, for T have 
pledged my word’ to Bim fhat Bessié and’ myself will 
allow him a third 6f our joint ‘income as long’ as he 
lives.” ' 

“That is very liberal of you both; buat it would 
have been bétter if you had kept'tack’ somothitig’ to 
accttmulaté for Maitland: Poor fellow, sarfourided 
by rich relations, my boy will be a ton, ationg 
them, for my fortaite passéd into His father’s hands, 
and has been spent long’ ago.” ws 

“ Maitland will have the tet tiowsn1d pounds’ be- 
queathed: to “hinf by his ‘pradtifather to begiti the 
world with ; he is'a lad of fine abi , abd Et hope 
he will sustain the prestigd of Mi¥TaMily’ for talent, 
and develop into # good nian!’ Névér’ feat for the 
boy, Atint Augusta; fF will answer for his fattre, and 
with his exuberant vitality, if will be all the better 
for him to have his own tocatv6 ont. With 
wealth at his command, he might go to ruin in a téw 
years.” , «2 

“ T will endeavour to think as ‘you a6;? she replied; 
“but here we ate at niy dodt: will You go’ in and 46 
how your uncle has spent the everiift’ ~He will be 
sure to ask innttierablé questions as t6' who Thave’ 
seen in the public rooms, and you can help the’ to 
answer thert.” 

Wentworth did not requite a second invitation, for 
lie had scarcely obtsfned a glimpse of Evétyn for the 
last three days. . 

He entered the beautifully-furtished drawing-room, 
in which Mr. Ashley sat playing chess with his 
datgiiter. ; 

The lus of health’ had ‘partially tettitwed’ t6 ‘his 
sallow féatturés, and the bloated appearance whith had 
disappearing 

t the influeticé of the mintta® water, ana'cdn- 
tinued abstinence ‘from the filer} pothtions whic tad 
wrecked his health. 

A few glasses of wine daily werd'all he was allowed, 
and, for the present, he submitted to’ so strict a regi- 
men, though hé promised? himself unustal latitude 
when oncd hé was sufficiently restored toventure to 
drink without saffeting from the imriéidté effect of 
his potations. ; 

Like many other ten, what the fature was'td bring 
to him was silently ignored, while he went on accu- 
intilating poison in his ‘system, which, af one felf blow, 
might strike him lifeless to the earth. haiga 

To reform Ore of his evil ways*had never entered 
the min of Leon Ashiéy; for ifany man Was’ ever 
thoroughly given over to a reprobate and hardened 
heart, he was that man. He atgued that té him nature’ 
had miade excitement ard pleasite a nécéssity; and 
while health iasted, he would havéas much of both a8 
was to be attaitied, even through’ the most quéstion- 
able means, ‘ 

When the power to enjoy was éxhdustéd, life would 
no longér be worth possessing, and he was ready to 





“die as the fool dieth,” hoping that the criminal re- 





ever call u 


be ‘best for Hith to return’ |) 


2 ea 





cord of his wasted life wotld be buried ih the adic 
into which his body would resolve, and no awit voic: 
mn that sinful soul to arise and answer fay 

Evel intin ve rand dispirited, 

yn, looking’ pale Sat opposite te 
Ker father, and as’ Prank  glatesd toward wal be faite 
an emotion of resentment at the thraldom in which she 
was held. ) 

Since their arrivat'at Bade; she Had statcely ben 
\pérhditted to go beyond thé narrow boundary of theiy 
\apartments, and both health and ptrifé fiad evidently 
o> wh we confinement. saves ’ ; 
} lay’s Wad’ sii and he eager], 
ttrtied'to his Hephew pi St A g ir 

“You Have just come’ in titre 16 dette a dicate 
between Evelyn atid mystif, Frank. | Sive insists tha: 
T have made a false check, and P irainteid thut-T have 
done tio stich thitig. Look'at the board and se what 
you think about it.” t 

Fraitik understé6d the game, and’ he’glenved over 
the position of the pidees, saw fitat Bvelyn® wae right: 
and was about to speak to that effect, when, divining 
his intention, she’ made“a# stddén thovertictif, cancht 
her open sleeve’ of the’ed¢é' of the’ board,and swept 
the whole afray dota: She arose,’ lingliing, and 


the deeds 


“Phere—that decides tha #amie iti pape’s favour 
He never likes me to beat With; ft T ami sometimes 
sérely tried‘at having’ 6 beur cheat so'oftéen.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate ‘tliat! yon could beat 
me if you wished it?” asked Ashley, with @ frown 
“You knew that Frank would decid if my favour 
and you took that method of saving your éredit.” 

Frank unclosed his lips to utter the’ truth, but 
Evelyn, who had’ glided belfhd’ her fatlier, rade » 
rapid movemetif to hith, éntreting’ hit to refrain, eo 
he said nothing. : 

Augusta ittinedidtely’ begat 'to desctibets her has- 
band the guy séente in which she Aud itiifivled during 
the honrs of her absétice, and itt the interest of the 
narrative he soon forgot’ alf about thie disputed game 
He presently asked: ~ 

“Did you eficdutitér avy one’twe Rave’ known be- 
fore, Augnst#? “Do you knw if any'Of my old set 
are to be found' Were?” 

“T think ‘fot. TP saw no che wit  whort we have 
ever been actfuaintéd. The gay meti Yott associated 
with in Paris will séateely be foittrd at this place co 
late in the'séistt. The nfost of the people row her 
have cowie fur thie benefit of ‘the waters.” 

“Ham! so much the better,” he mftered. " Tt 
might be incofventent to meet’ some Of then’ jnsi 
now. THe sri¥ll atiount of money Ff linvé reveived 
for my spedial’ néé Must not béconte the prey of -re- 
morseléss dun¥! Ft may be’ itiddé’ the fuclens of 4 
fortune to the yet.” HSE BN 

Thus, with the undying faith of the’ gariaster in « 
change’ of luck in his favour, Ashley was yet looking 
forward to the restorwt?0h of his fortitties through the 
diablerie of ‘play. 

' D tage Astley thus talked with his wife, # pleasant 
lay was’ goltie on Between the ople. 

Front asked : bre, ania 

| “Evelyn, why did you desttoy yout gare when it 

was évidertly in your own hands?” 

“Did T'ndt tell you why when T said'that my father 
cannot bearto be beaten. If I but win a single game, 
he gets into such a passion as frightéhs me. To- 
night I was’ fired atid reviticsy, so T tried to beat him, 
bat whett you Weré called on as umpire betweer us, | 
knew what’ your must be; and tty last move 
was made ‘to save’ yott from causittg w sésne. “It is 
areadful to spon’ Sf one’s father in thie way, Frank. 
but you have béen it ovrititerior, md you know what 
4 turbulent one it often is.” 
| He saw the’ tears of weafiness were trénibling in 
her eyes, atid Hie er: 

“You know’ that’ you may trust tie “as a brother 
Evelyn, tnt I fined it difftent to contain f when 


I see you't as you até? You are growiti¢ pile 
from confinement to the hotisé; though my trcle and 
aunt seem conveniently blind to it. It is not very 


late—do you think your father can be perstthded t: 
let you pronietidde with'me throdgh thé’ illuminate! 
grounds?’ Your’ mother Had al d nie 
that-yot shall walk out with me'év . Ttis a 
heavenly night) an@ nearly as Nght as day: Shall | 
ask Wim if you may go?” ; 

| “Yes; ‘pray do!” I ant fot a bredth of fresh 
air, ind the sight of séméthing more agréerble than 
the “ot thie too: Mamtna is aniugng bin 
how, and perhaps he will let itie go with you.” 

| Wentworth sais for a break ‘in the conversation 
of the elder pair, and then preferred his ret{west. 

‘At first Mr. Astley objected; He said: - 

“Tt is getting laté, and it ig'all nonséise for Evely: 
to Wish to go out at thig hont: ' Besides, it is hardly 
prudent.” 

“Oh, papa, I shall be with my brother Pratik,” she 
gaily replied; “and yot know I shall bé quite saf> 
under his protection. I so mutvh “wisti' to’see the 
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grounds illuminated, and I have never been per- 
mitted to go out a single night since I have been 
here, although I have spent my days in trying to 
amuse you.” 

ghe ool her arm over his shoulder in a caressing. 
manner, and Ashley half smiled as he said: 

“You are @ good little creature, Evelyn, and fi 
won't be hardom you You shall go with Frank for4 
an hour, but begure to be back by twelve_o’clock.”_|* 

‘Thank you, papa; I promise to be pro 


her, Wentw Dee 
“What is of wearing that, Eve 
young ladies walk out in their ¢ 


ind the air is so, softand: warm to-night hig 


Frank hastened to say : 
“‘ Bessie’s heart has no more to do with the con- 
tract that binds us together$hen mine has. I have a 


very pope for her, but I now know 
bhiat haps zaver red sr with that love which 
would Jead 

was a 

estate 


f me to: ce everything for her sake. 
t & of exadiaticr' to marry-the heirs to 
5 ; his*property might Poa 
undi Ewes quite willing to accede to 
rangemsatslet Laldpagthon kugerthatther wasa@lov 
different and farmore erichauting than that I fait tow. 
my. " , But Bessie underatood herself mag 
better thag Z-did, and ‘her resistance alone prevented 


“ And these circumstances, Frank? Was disgrace 
attached to them? It seems to me that nothing less 
than that should induce a man to relinquish his own 
name.” 

“Tt wasa duel—a sad affair. It took place without 
witnesses;’ and, as his antagonist was killed, my 
uncle was liable; toa prosecution for murder. The 
sensitive pride of his father induced him to prefer that 
his son should feign death, and expatriate himself, 
retaining only a portion of his name. Now that 
Squire Ashley is dead, and the whole thing nearly 
forgotten, it will be quite safe for your father to return 
to his native home.” 





our onion before I left England. Luckily for b, 
Mrs. Ashley, anda ‘ 

choice. Mino is a ‘ H 
bas falie nm?” r 





danger of your cold.” 
nGbe Sincasd Masiabpiborar her 
ivety sais 8 ah 


~ *P never permit », 


pretty, and wilk be, 
annoyed by fortune 
while she . as yet, nevgh ong oe 

Though the reasons given seememal 
be acquiesced, and di Evel 


uwn, prepared to go Be “ 
As they were leaving the oom, Ashley 
said: 4 
“Remember, Evely, that you igre to 
nantilla drawn closely es 
will that while here yous 


around your faec 


ie 
| of trath to it, 





“Certainly, papa; 1 sball 


ticular.” 


no one.” 
Obey you ip every 


a 


OHAPTER XXXVHL 
A RECOGNITION. 


EVELYN was sincere in her promise, amt when she 
was fairly in the grounds, the flitting digures in gale: 
dresses, the strains of gay music from the. 
ball-room, and the lively chatter of volladigbeaking a 
many different tongues, formed a scene 80 novel and 
attractive to her that she forgot her father’s cautien, 
and suffered her veil to fall aside, revealing her, dark 
bright face with its viyid charm of expression; and 
more than one cavalier turned to look ater the fairy- 
like beauty and ‘her tall, light-haired ee wort. 

Suddenly Evélyn ‘became consciqus flat she was 
attracting @.greatdeal of notice, She blushed, gathered 
up the folds of Jace, and Janghingly said : 

“T have been so heedless as to forget all about 
papa’s injunction, byt Ido not soppcne that poy evil 
consequences will follow my face being seen. Lam 
sure that L_do not think it so attractive as to burden 
him with suitors for my dainty hand ; eh, Frjuk?” 

“If you asked my opinion, TI should int tha} your 
father cannot, be too cautious ip guarding the precious 
treasure entrusted ‘to his care. You are strangely 
beautiful, Evelyn, and T am gure your glass mpst-have 
told you the same story.”, : 

She laughed merrily—not a boisterous laugh ; but 
alittle ripple of mirth, ‘as: sweet aud ‘bewitching ‘as 
her smile. 

“Tam such a little scrap, Frank, that what ‘there 
is of me should be as well fashioned as possible. Ido 
uot think mueh of ‘my owyn, looks, ecause I admire 
tall, fair, queen-like women; and when I contrast my- 
self with such, I feel,too insignificant to fancy that 
other people ¢anadmire me.” 

“Does your tastein blonde beayty also extend to 
tall, fair men, ma petité cousine?” asked Wentworth, 
archly, . 

“Thave never thouglit, about, it; but I like one 
re uquite well enough, and that one is my brother 
rank.” 

“Brother! pghaw, Evelyn, it is time to put ap 
end to that delusion. If I tell you a secret, do you, 
think that, you can keep it faithfully? That you 
oe hold it in the profoundest depths of your, 
seart 2” 

His voige vibrated with emotion, and,she tutned her 
star a d ve upon him; her heart gave a great bound, 
48 she asked: - 

“Why,do you talk so strangely, Frank? If you, 
are to be Béssie’s husband, of ceurse you will be my, 
brother,” “a ~~ , 6 oe | 
_“ Would you bs contented srith: that arrangement, 
“velyn? I frankly you that I.ghould not. 

. But this time she, was in a tremor of distress, and 
laintly said : 

“Ob! cousin, do not say that you are ready to do 
What.is wrong. . You. are pledged to. wy. sister, and 
you shall not bréak her-heart by deserting ber for— 
10 —eue”” 

_ Her voice sank away fn an indistinct murmur, and 

u Ba . not utter. the proncgn that suggested 


jphall say a onthe 


! home wi 


and speaks with your bewitching tones,” 





- Making an 
id: 


at 
effort to cover her agitation, she lightly 
Ea, 


you area confident ‘wooer. 
, nor do I think that I should 
tay here to listen to-such improper language. It is a 
wrong to poor Bessie.” o 


sie. 
neta ea ae 


@ given her a rival, hy should you 

that your father intends to keep you single? 

Pooh! he will never be allowed to do such a thing as 
that !” 

“T am convinced of ‘it from many ‘little things that 
have fallen from him’; , besides, he wishes, me to re- 
main in the cogvent in which Leompleted my edu- 
cation,and consent.to take,the veil He says that 
women are seldom happy when married, and [. am 
afraid, he speaks.thertryth, for;he.and mamma do not 
get.along.as, smoothly as could be desired.” 

The childish gimplicity, ,with.,which, she spoke 
ouene and Saseaiont hija,,but he replied, with some 


“ 


e 
“ 


TNeSS + 
y dear BHyy, £ .hope.you do not consider your 
parents.asa Sor apace of what-the conjugal relation- 
ship often .is, you.do, Lam not.surprised that you 
listen fayourably to him when he descants,on the 
miseries,of matrimony. It is.to his-interest. to induce 
you, te gixe up all thoughts, of an 3 for, your ! 
ll be his, and yous income his chi ndence 
to supply bis prodigal, wastefulness, Then, he has 
0 As to whose. intergsts his, parents seem, quite 
alive.” 

“ Oh, Exrank, how hard jou are!” 

“T but speak the truth, my Jaye; so. liston.to,me 
without being wounded. by, .wy,,candour,, I do not 
intend that you. shall be sacrificed to.any, such. selfigh- 
ness as that, and I mean to win you to;be, my.own 
spegial darling, and.the..brightener .of,, my life... You 
need never fear that L shall give, jay. to, sucli trans- 
ports of passion as’ so often moye,..your father to 
violence, for,I haye been reared to respect myself and 
those around me. Why, Evelyn, if I thoyght your life) 
was to be: in, ministering. to so.selfish.a being 
as my ) 1 should be the most pabonpy. of men, 
The woman I Jove well jenough to make. my wife 
will be cherished and tenderly guarded from evil as 
a hot-house flower-+that is,if she wears your smile, 


Evelyn seemed still to shrink from his ayowal of 
affection, and she replied.as if but-one thing had struck 
herin.this speech. She eagerly asked : 

“Why do you call papa. uncle? Is he.,really your 
uncle? and if so, what is the mystery that made 
him deny the relationship the first day. you came to 
see him2” ... 
| 1 T have heedlessly. betrayed to yourwhat yourfather 
is.not yet quite.xready to reveal; butit is of little con- 
sequence now, as you must soon have learned all, 
He is the brother of. my. mother,.and the son pf the 
grandfatherof whom you ;have so often heard, me 
speak, Painful circymstences, all of which d cannot 
explain, caused Mr. Ashley to drop his last name, 
and he has been known of late years as Leon Larne. 
But you myst.beron your guard, Evel not to 
betray to your father that I haye .revealed his secret 
to you.” 

he seemed painfully affected by this revelation. 





mean | Bvelyn 
fe arg our union, 
mot be refused. 


« “But will it be right, Frank? . By acting thus, he 

fi.give his dead father the lie; for if I understand 

yon@right, it was his will that dictated the deceptior 
favhich seems to have been practised.” 

tout! Abt that, Evelyn, you and I must; not sit in 

He acts topl@age himself ; 

gihave learned to love you, if can never find 

Mienrt to object to his return to’ England. 

, we shall at least be near caé¢h other. 

things round <in our fervour; end if 

pnsent to retura my affection, we shall 


ee ‘auch a revolution ia our favour 
Ficaught at the implied cenfes- 


you are really ri indifferent to me, 
may hope thet #f I can overcome the 
} Peteentto become mine 
give me the assurance of 
your love, and I swear todo so. Bessie herself shall 
release me from such allegiance as L.now owe to her, 
an@I will make such peegmiary concessions to your 
father as to iaduce him to his consent to the ex- 
change of daughters which I wish him to make,” 
aaa shrank from liis lovye-beaming eyesfrom 
the t impetnosity of his magnor. She said: 

“Oh, Frank! yyou press m@ so eagerly it)! 
scarcely know whatwy ownfeglings.ai. But law 
quite sure that we ate doing what is uot right in 
talking in this way.” 

“T dare say my uncle would say that it is not right 
for us to do anything of which he would not choose 
to approve ; but I do not happen to agree with him 
in opinion. We are but seeking what is every huwan 
creature's inalienable right—our own happiness, and 
in so doing we injure no other being, Your father's 
interests can be as well served by this mauriage as by 
the other.” 

“ But your interests will be sacrificed. Unless you 
matry Bessie, you are to get nothing from Squire 
Ashley’s estate.” 

“By heaven! I care not! Bessie is welcome to the 
whole, aud I am sure she will not play the niggard to 
her father when she gets it in her gwnp possession, I 
have education, abilities, and industry. and if you 
will only consent to endow me with the priceless boon 
of your affections, I will give up everything, and toil 
to place myself ip the way of well-earned independ- 
ence. If your father, as the price of his copsent to 
our union, asks the enjoyment of your estate for the 
term of his natural life, I woyld give it, demandin 
from it barely enough to support you in comfort, til 
my industry bas won its sure reward.” 

His earmestness and disinterestedness stvept away 
the last: barrier of prudence to which Evelym had 
desperately clang. She tenderly, asked ; 

“Oh, Frank! would you indeed make so great a 
sacrifice for my sake?” 

*T would do much more than that, for the sweot 
reward of yourlowe, Evelyn. If you .will only con- 
sent to shave such a future as I may be able to offer 
you, everything else will seem easy. Besides, where 
would be the sacrifice on my side? , The fortune to 
which you are entitled in right of your mather, is 
much larger than the half of my grandfather's estate ; 
and even if we rélinquish it to your father for. his 
life, it must eventually come ta us. In the meantime 
I shall make a man of ;myself. by, putting my abilities 
to. some good purpose; you will cheer me in my new 
sphere, and make the humble home we ghall be able 
to. afford, a scene of contentment. and happiness. 
Dearest Evelyn, oly let me deliver you fromthe vio- 
lence from which you daily shrink, and make up, to 
you for the want of affection—from which I can sgo 
that, you,so keenly suffer, and I shall be the happicst , 
of men.” 

By this time poor Evelyn's resistance had com- 
pletely given; way, and beneath her serene Veil she 
wept tears of delicious emotion. She faltered : 

“Since yon came, anew Jife seems to have opened 
to me, I’rank, and I now know that if I am compelled 
to go back to the old dreary round of unshayed duties, 
with no prospect of change to brighten the future, L 
shall be most miserable, Bessie willingly gives you 
upr-if she shrinks from eccepting this dear band, 
there is yo reason why it shall not clasp mine in 
mutual love. But it seems wrong to suffer it to doso 
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clandestinely ; yet if my father dreamed of what has 
passed between us this night he would be fearfully 
angry ; he would separate us at all hazards, and I 
might even be sent back to my convent, and left there 
when he goes to England.” 

“TI believe all that, love; but we must keep our 
own counsel; it is our only safety to do so for the 
present. Let not your tender conscience be wounded 
by the necessity of deception, since circumstances 
force it upon us. We must be extremely ¢areful not 
to betray to any one the tie we have this night formed. 
When I have, in some measure, smoothed the path to 
the accomplishment ef our wishes, I will speak out 
to my unele, and demand his consent to give you to 
me. You can trust in my honour, dearest?” 

“ As in my life,” was the fervent response, and 
Evelyn passionately went on. “ Oh, Frank, until you 
came, I felt as if I were an alien in my father’s fami y : 
he cares most for my brother, and if I were not useful 
to him, my presence would scarcely be tolerated be- 
neath his roof. My stepmother does not sttempt to 
conceal her coldness towards me, and I should have 
sunk under the blighting influence of their indiffer- 
ence, had not my good old nurse petted and consoled 
me for it as far as wasin her power. You must make 
Jane’s acquaintance, for you have scarcely spoken to 
her as yet. She is the best and kindest of creatures 
to me, and loves me with a tenderness almost equal to 
that of a mother.” 

“T shall be glad to know Jane better, for I owe her 
much for her kindness to you, my precious one. 
When we are married, she shall always live with us; 
I promise you that.” 

“You dear, considerate Frank! But you must not 
talk of marrying yet, for that is far in the future.” 

“ That depends on circumstances. After my return 
to England, I shall take my own measures for releas- 
ing you from the thraldom in which you are held, and 
claiming you as my own.” 

The levers had taken possession of a retired seat in 
a shadowy nook in the grourds, and occupied by their 
own feelings, they forgot the lapse of time, and the 
promise which had been given to Mr. Ashley. 

The groups of promenaders gradually disappeared 
from the illuminated walks, the music still poured out 
its gay strains, but the gardens were almost deserted. 

Suddenly the voice of Maitland was heard close 
behind them. 

“Oh! oh! won't you two catch it? that’s all! 
Papa sent for me to come to his room, and I found 
him in a towering rage, because Evy has played the 
part of a nauglity truant. You had better come back, 
Live sour, a8 fast a8 you can, or he may do something 








[A STRANGE QuEsTron.] 
frightful before you get in. He wasas red asa boiled 
lobster, and ma couldn’t quiet him down.” 

Evelyn started up in much perturbation, exclaim- 


Dg: 

“Oh! how thoughtless we have been! Oome, 
Frank, letus return at once. I am allina tremor at 
what may nongee when we get back.” 

“My dear Evelyn, do not become so agitated for 
nothing. I will face your father’s anger, and you will 
see that it is nothing so terrible, after all.” 

Maitland glanced keenly from one to the other, and 
commenced dancing a wild saraband as he said : 

“T do believe that you and Frank have béen 
making love to each other. Don’t to him, Evy, 
for he’s got another girl's picture in portfolio, I 
can tell you, and he’s only a gay deceiver.” 

“ Where is Gretel, and why does he allow you to 
come out alone at this hour?” asked Wentworth, 
sharply. 

The tall form of the Swiss issued from the shadew 
of the shrubbery, and he respectfully said : 

“Mr. Larne sent to your room for the young gentle- 
man to go im search of his sister, sir, and of course I 
accompanied him.” 

“Very well, take him off now, and pat him to bed 
at once, Come, Evelyn, let us go in. I Will bear 
the burden of your father’s wrath.” 

Maitland was still disposed to tease; he evaded the 
Swiss, and said: J 

“ Oh, oh! master Frank, yow are very snappish about 
my advice, are you? but Evy had better take it, or 
it will be the worse for her, I can tell her.” 

“ Take him off, I repeat,” said Wentworth, peremp- 
torily ; but that was easier ordered than accomplished, 
for Maitland mounted a tree with the activity of a 
squirrel, and mimicked: 

“Take him off—take him off; so may, if you 
can, but I am lighter than Gretel, and I can get where 
he won't dare to follow me, so therenow! I defy 
you Mr. Frank, and I'll tell pa how ‘you treated his 
messenger, that I will.” 

The truth of his words was so apparent, that no- 
thing remained but to coax him again, and 
Evelyn looked up at him with clasped hands, and 
pleadingly said : 

“ Maty, darling, you won't get your poor sister in @ 
worse scrape than she was before, Papa will be angry 
enough without any nonsense being told him. There, 
come down, love, and do not try to make me miser- 
able.” 

The lad listened to her relentingly, and he said : 

“Till do anything for you, Evy, I owe Frank 
a grudge for setting that long kangaroo after me, so 
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that I can’t doa thing I want to without being draggud 
off to something else by him.” 

“ But Gretel takes care of you, Maty, andkeeps you 
out of the sor: pes you would be sure to get into every 
hour of the day.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps he does, and I like him well 
enough, but you see he and I don’t happen to think 
at al wos I consider prime fun he calls mis- 
Pee ief, indeed! as if I don’t know what that 

“T dare gay you do, since you have. graduated in 
it,” said Frank, whose patience was by this time 
entirely exhausted. “ He must go, Evelyn, and 
leave Gretel to deal with that intractable youngster. 
Every moment of additional delay will only exasperate 
your father more deeply.” 

He drew her arm beneath his own and moved away. 
With a backward glance Evelyn said: 

“For my sake, Maty, for my sake, go with Gretel 
quietly,” 

He shouted back : 

“For your sake I’d do almost anything, sister ; but 
I'll pay master Frank yet, though I promise not to 
tell on you.” 

As the lovers moved toward the house, a small, dark 
man, With piercing eyes and grey whiskers, was lei- 
surely advancing toward them through one of the 
lighted walks 

As they drew near each other, Evelyn raised her 
arm to gather the folds of her mantilla more closely 
around her face. 

The open sleeve of her dress fell back, and the 
wig op mark upon her arm became distinctly visible 
to the stranger. 

He started, then paused directly in front of them, 
and exclaimed, in an agitated manner : 

“ In heaven's name, young lady, who are you?” 

Evelyn shrank back in alarm, believing that he must 
be deranged, and Wentworth banghtily said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but your address is very singular. 
This young ly is a stranger here, and she is 
frightened by your rudeness.” 

He seemed to recollect himself, and drawing aside, 
respectfully lifted his hat, as he said : 

“Pardon me, but—but something about you re- 
minded me of one I once dearly loved; of one who 
has long since perished from the face of the earth, 
and I forgot myself. I hope I have not much 
startled you, mademoiselle, ty the abruptness of my 
address !” 

Bowing low, he passed rapidly on, before Went- 
worth could again 





(To be continued.) 
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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Caapwick. 


— > 
OHAPTER XXIV. 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
‘When first we practise to deceive! Scott. 
Swell bosom with thy fraught, 
For ‘tis of aspic’s juice. Othello. 

Water Loratne had lingered at Rock Land a 
day after the Lady Geraldine’s departure, in the vain 
hope of seeing something more of the mysterious i 
tive or the mysterious vessel which had borne him 
away, and had then hastened back to town. ~ His first 
movement was, ag we have seen, to write a note to his 
betrothed, announcing his return and a speedy visit 
to her at her unele’s residence—the letter which now 
lay in the pocket of the newly-acknowledged countess. 

As Walter was ushered into the drawing-room, 
upon making his appearance at Montford House, his 
heart beat high with hopefulness and expectation. 
He bad half-feared that he might find the earl’s doors 
closed against him, and he regarded his ready admis- 
sion as a sign that the earl’s opposition to him was 
already lessening under the gentle influence of 
Geraldine. 

There were other ressons, too, for his ‘hopeful- 

ness. 
He had ‘seen, in some of the morning papers, the 
announcement of the earl’s marriage, and that fact 
bad greatly encouraged him. He reasoned that if his 
lordship had married for love, he would sympathize 
with him. But if, as was more likely from Montford’s 
character, he had married for money, there would no 
longer exist a necessity for the sacrifice of Geraldine 
to Lord Rosenbury. 

Looking ‘at the case from either point of view, 

Walter. derived hope from it—little imagining the true 
state of affairs. 
_ When, therefore, Lord Montford entered the draw- 
ing-room, with his bride upon his arm, Walter arose 
to greet him with a sincere warmth of manner, eutirely 
forgetting their late interview at Rock Land, and pre- 
senting his congratulations with an earnestness that 
could not be doubted. 

The earl was somewhat embarrassed; as he well 
might be, knowing his own @uplicity, and -received 
Walter’s remarks with an awkwardness very unusual 
to him. The countess, howeve., ‘was as graceful and 
self-possessed as though her heart contained nothing 
but truth and frankness. 
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After the lapse of some minutes, and the interchange 
of the usual compliments of the day, the earl excused 
himself, with many apologies, and left the apartment, 
while the countess proceedéd to ingratiate herself with 
her visitor. 

“My dear Geraldine has already made me _ her 
confidant, Mr. Loraine,” she said, in quite a confiden- 
tial tone. “ Having no mother nor sisters, you may 
well imagine ‘that Geraldine already clings to me 
with affection, since I already love her! She has 
told me of her engagement with you; aud I am 
pleased to find that you seem to merit all her enthusi- 
astic 8.” 

Walter bowed, and said: 

“May I not hope then that your ladyship will use 
yobr influence with the earl in my behalf?” 
oy Nico Mr: Loraine—if such is Geraldine’s 

Ss ” 

The artist wondered greatly at this proviso, and 
hastened to remark : 

“Since the Lady Geraldine has spoken to you of 
me, you are doubtless aware that she would be made 
yA happy by your successful intervention with the 
ea 


The Italian smiled pityingly, but remained silent. 

“The Lady Geraldine is at home?” asked Walter, 
uneasily, wondering at the expression of the countess, 
and at the non-appearance of his betrothed. 

“ She is not!” responded the countess, with feigned 
hesitation. “She received your note, stating your 
return and the hour you proposed calling upon her, 
and, for the time, I really think she intended remain- 
ing at home td see you. You will excuse her absence, 
I am sure, Mr. Loraine. You know the adulation 
she: receives as a belle is sufficient to turn the wisest 
head!” 

mm: do not understand your ladyship,” said Walter, 
coldly. 

“No? I am sorry to be obliged to make my 
meaning plainer, Mr. Loraine, especially as I have 
become interested in you. Although such a stranger 
to you, I am well acquainted with your fame asa 
rising artist. At first, that is, when I was introduced 
to her as her new aunt, Geraldine was enthusiastic 
in your praise. Since, she has scarcely alluded to 
you, although assured of my sympathy and influence 
in your favour with the earl. 6 must not blame her 
for any change of feeling, Mr. Loraine. In one so 
young and beautiful, the fault of fickleness may surely 
be pardoned !” 

The countess’s manner was so bland and gentle that 
Walter did not for a moment suspect her of duplicity 
and deliberate falsehood. He thought that she 
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believed her statements, but he smiled as he said 
pleasantly : 

“* Miy acquaintance with the Lady Geraldine hag, it 
appears, been longer than your ladyship’s acquaintance 
with her. You will pardon me, therefore, when I say 
that she is the last person in the world to be termed, 
fickle !” 

His voice and manner expressed his perfect faith in 
his betrothed, but the countess resumed : 

“ We differ about terms, Mr. Loraine, and you don’t 
like to see the painful fact which I am endeavouring 
to break to youinthe gentlest manner. Have you 
never seen a child—ay, a grown, person—ardently 
desire something beyond their immediate reach? 
When the longed-for object. is placed within their 
grasp, a few moments of exultation succeed, and then 
the charm has vanished. While the object was 
deemed unattainable, it was desired. When attained, 
it was speedily thrown aside. Do youcomprehend me?” 

Walter did comprehend, and for a moment his face 
grew deathly pale, and his breathing quick, but hic 
emotion quickly subsided, and he resumed his natural 
manner. 

His love for and his faith in his betrothed, ren- 
dered him proof against the artful insinuations of the 
countess. 

“T do understand your ladyship,” he replied, with 
a calm dignity that assured her that her envenomed 
shafts had failed to reach his heart, but you will 
pardon me,I am sure, if I hesitate to accept their 
meaning until the Lady Geraldine herself confirms 
your suspicions. She has, then, gone out?” 

“Yes. She is driving with Lord Rogenbury,” was 
the response. 

“With Lord Rosenbury?” 

“Yes. His lordship called just before four, inviting 
her to drive with him, and she accepted the invitation. 
Dear Geraldine! Shesolovessociety and luxury! I 
hope, Mr. Loraine, that you are not offended because 
she eee or neglected your proposgl to call upon 
her 

The slight shadow that had mantled Walter’s brow 
vanished, and he replied, with his usual frank hearti- 
ness : 

“Not at all, your ladyship—not at all! What- 
ever the Lady Geraldine does seems to me right! Sho 
has, Iam sure, a good reason for her absence to-day. 
Whatever it is, I have gy confidence in her !” 

The countess bit her lips at this assurance. , 

To her jealous temperament, it seemed as though 
she had said enough to effeot an eternal estrangement 
between the lovers, and she could not comprehend 
why Walter should be so calm and unmoved. 
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After a moment’s thought, she concluded that she 
had said quite enough for her first interview with the 
artist, and she therefore turned the conversation to 
other channels. 

Walter waited some time in the hope of the Lady 

Geraldine’s return, but at length took, bis departure, 
wondering at her coatinued absenge,@md much pleased 
that she had gained such an affectionate and pleasant 
relative as the handsome Italian. 

‘The countess must be mistakeg i her surmises,” 
he thought, as he walked us; a the street. 

“Geraldine must) have mistaken thé hour appointed, 


for my visit, if\shé really received mag letter. 1 think}, 


that the earl is too honourable to ia t her letters. 


I will write again to her reagaces: e How strange 
that any one could think her fickle 


He smiled at the idea, but the had scarcely 
died from his lips when he beheld the bury Ws, 
riage advancing at a rapid speed 

As it passed,he beheld its oom Lady nawene'4 
bury, the Lady Geraldine, and them, Lord 


Rosenbury! 
It was rather singular that 
far favoured the schemes of the 
her falsehood seem trath, yet the 
simple. ‘ 
Lady Rosenbury and Gerad. 
alone, and the maiden hed intend: 
portunity to confide to her fr 
happiness, but she had 
the noisy streets, in an open oa 
behind, and eosehman infront, be i 
course, communicate her happy secret, and she 
resolved to defer te nommenfeniqn antl & pete. gee- 
venient.season. 
Her friend gould not avoid seckég iit ‘sho. waa} byth 
Lappy and joyful, although abe had met a 
as to the cause. 


On their way home, they had encowutered, Lord } 


Rosenbury, whe had begged to be taken up, on a plea’ 
of the hot weather, and he had, therefore, taken pos- 
session of the. vacant seat, exerting himself to be 
igreeable. 

The ladies and his lordship all bowed to Walter, 
who returned their salutations with grave dignity, 
and then burried onward. 

The sight of their beaming faces seemed to jar 
upon his mind at that moment, and, for an instant. he 
felt keenly the difference of fortune’ and social’ posi- 
tion that existed between himself and Roseabury. 

Tt was'but for a single moment. “The next he had 
récovered his usug} serenity and contentment, re- 
joicing iy the many blessings he actually possessed, 
and proceeded quietty to his chambers to write. to 





CHAPTER XXV 
Consplracies no sooner shagld be farmed 
Than exevuted. Addison. 

“T am inclined to think,-Egbert,” remarked Lady | 
Montford, as she re-entered the library, where her 
husband was seated, after the departurv of the young 
artist, “that ‘Mr. Loraine loves your niece for her 
wealth, not for herself!” 

“Why do you think go, Justina?” 

“ Because, althongh I made a few subtle ramarks 
which meant something and implicd.¢ great deal more, 
he changed tolour but dnce, and concluded by in- 
forming me in the coolest manner that ho had every 
faith in Geraldine, and should net doubt her until he 
bad heard fram her own lips that she was tired of 
him. What do you think of that, Egbert? Why, 
if he really loved her, he would baye been fierce and 
angry, demanded to see her, vowed vepgeance when 
I said she was driving with ‘Lord Rosenbdury, instead 
of — in hig calm, passionless way {” 

“ An Italian might do as you doscribe, Justina,” 
responded. the earl, “but: I imagipe that Walter 
Loraine has but little jealousy ip. his composition. 
Besides, to give you the probable explanation of hie 

calmness, although it’s not very meee to you, I 
think he didy’t believe @ word you said!” 

The Italian frowned darkly. 

The earl gmniled as he perceived her seathtias and 

continyed: 

“He, of course, thinks Geraldine perfect, and bas 
unbounded fafthin her. Still, do uot despair, Justina, 
Although he showed po. jealousy, one of your arrows 
may have struck home, You seo I differ with you 
in thinking that he loves her, and not her money. 

ieraldine is a woman to.win and keep leye—yes, and 
to love devotedly in return!” 

“ You seem.to think a great deal of bier,” remarked | 
the goa: tess, discon téentedly. 

“T admire her,” ee the carl, ‘and.am proud of | 
ber. She is the most beputiful woawan I ever beheld.” 

“The most beautiful? 

The-earl assented. 

Justina gave her husband a jeauous, angry look,. at 
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out arousing your jealousy. Having arrived at your 
present age, you should give up those old follies of 
yours. If you take the trouble to remember, you 
know that I left you years ago on account of your 
jealous absurdities '” 
“ Mature age! Absurdities!” muttered the countess, 
by a display of wrath that was altogether too great 
roe ma occasion. “ You had better takeeare, Egbert.’ 
our young and sensible niecg, she-won’t stay 
ger under the same roof thet seapere me, 
Ton ean tell herthat! L[hateher!” ©) wa 
She placed a strong emphasis j 
“young” and “ sensible,” and 5; 
as amused the earl. , 
enough that, if ye had +> 
tone ay her, it had long. anaes ant gieer 


to in sti 
oo foe 
Wea “t tina,” tie sai 
ei vy te gee ney Bastina, d, 


ect to find many ladies, more 
“and mueliyonnger! Wouldo’t 


on they exeite ?” , 


but it was evident that her 
d to-add oil to the flame of 





rl's 
already to feel a strong 


set who had fone a 


, - ¥ 
isomers, aud the countess indulging 


either ti of his cnmanl: 
go too ingot lordship at advances ees. & Te 
conciliation, and soon efter they were seated athicably 
side by side, discussing and maturing their~plans in 
regard to Geraldine. 

‘As it opprogched shedinncehoeryths countess con- 
sulted Ler watch, and said: 

“Tt is time for m¢éto make my Somat 
T shall have to..praceed very ys? iy te: dhs | 
observation of the butler or-his assistants. 


your wo has returned 2” 


* Qh, nded the earl, whoege ripg was 
csiroiy ‘Koa att heard her step in 7, @ short 
time since,” 


The countess suited with setisfaction, aud glided 
from the aparturent, hi to the conservatory. 

Here she busied hexself some time, recklessly cutting 
the lavely blossoms from their parent. stems,.and ar- 
ranging them with great taste ina delicate Sévxes 
vase she had brought from the drawing-room forthe 


pase, 
* When she-had ‘fnisied her , self-imposed task, she 

rogeeded to the dining-room, which, fortunately for 
her designs, was at the minute vacant. Placing her 
vase of flowers in the centreof the table, the countess 
paused and looked around. 

The table glittered with delicate perceleia, crystal 
and silver, and tempting viends weve already pan it, 
By eaeh plate, after the French fasion, stood a bottle 
of wine, the cork already drawn, and this feature. 
‘immediately attracted the countess’s attention. 

She went to Geraldine’s seat, drew a, tiny viel from 
her pocket, withdrew the cork. from the wine-bottle, 
and while her eyes and ears kent watch, for the ap- 
peaeh of anyone, her white hands hovered over the 


The next moment slic replaced the vial in ber 
pocket and the cork in the. mee and withap ex 
pression of satisfaction on jhe tures, glided from 


the reom. 

‘be sho passed ont of the door, her dress brushed 
against the butler, who was about to enter, all uncon~ 
scious of the.act whieh had been effected, in -his brief 
abseace from the apartment. 

Not, long after, dinner was anrognced, and the 
countess re-entered the, dining-toom, leaning oa the 
earl’s arm, and followed -by the Lady Geraldine aud 
Mrs. Tomlins, 

They made a very pleasantfamily party as they sat 
down at the table, 

The countess was iy very, good-humour, as wes the 
earl,.and Geraldine, exerted, herself to. please her 
uncle's bride, while Mys. Tomling, as uayal, acted the 
port. fgithiul echo.to her young patpeness and 


After dinner, the ladies returned to ‘the, drawing- 
room, leaving the earl to aujoy his wine and cigars 


y in solitude, and the countess. engaged Mars. ‘Tomlins 


in couversatien 





which he laughed, and continued 


The Lady Geraldine ae to bear her share 


ey 





“Tcan be proud of my niece, I hope, Justina, with-g in it, but she began to feel strangely tired and drowsy 


and soon retreated to one of the deep window-seats 
letting the curtains fall in front of her, entirely cor. 
cealing her. 

Justina observed thig movement, and allowed th. 
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pire Ghose than Lalas SD, : 
only by tapping her foot }' 








At lang | 





por to flag. oon after, the earl came y up, 
Mrs. Tomlins then remarked: 

est nee your ieee oe pardon, but I! did not observe 
the withdrawal. will join her, if 


Soon bowed, and iad Tomlins left. the 


to the window- 
sleeping. 
: t © earl to her 


Tordship, gazing 
jare sure, Jus- 


‘ mag? Ob, what if 






ber ring, and you 
ony flose 80 






pon tha sleeping 
endesvoured 


nehe is in the conse vata the is 
countess, carelessly. , 
I wonder I didu’t think of that,” de- 
. “The reason of my anxiety, 
is that Lady Geraldine has not been 
‘ y¥—no males our fast visit to Rock Land. 
see ed so strangely happy, and to-day she 
fatled at precy knock, as though /she expected 
some particular person to call upon her.” 

‘* Perhaps she is in love ?” suggested the Italian. 

“ Perhaps, your ladyship,” was the response. “ The 
Lady Geraldine never permits any conversation on 
that subject between ys—never talks sof her Jovers 
_ ithe of marciage she hag veceined+so that | 

expect to know nothing of her love_affairs until I, 
with the rest of ‘the world, hear au whnouncement of 
her engagement.”»—""~"~ 

“She must bé a ¥ery singulae young lady,” re- 
=e the countess, “nos te boast rol her con- 


es nn The Lady. Geraldine is no coquette, your lady- 
ship,” respouded Mrs. Tomling:y *' f dhtale it gives 
yer sal polio seinen, any one, — a 
delicacy, of fegling, am hoard t 

bad ever xelysed au offer. I believe 
subject. of love too sacred for ordinany « 

As the coyntess expressed spmejinterest in. the 
dissection. of tho To ay 9 charactérigtios, Mrs, 
Tomlins Lady Geraldine with 
2 heartiness of manner that showed how sinearcly she 
loved and respected her. 

The conversation was finally interrupted by the 
return of the earl, and Mrs, Tomhiee seized flue oppor- 
bottle } tunity of retiring.to her owa chamber. 

“ Well, fapersa said Justina, inquiziagly, when 
they found themselves alone. 
Geraldine awakened yet?” 

The cpwatess glanced behind the euxtains and 
answered in the negative. 

“You axe gure the drug won't hurt hop?” 

“Yes, yes!” declared the Italian, impatiently; 
“Did zopded @ shop open? Did you watch the 
r 

Vary ously indood. Put jit.en her finger, and I'll 
tell you my sucaess ! 

The xing was replacod spon the maiden’s finger, and 
the earl oontiaued: 

“It is simply a very heavy but ordinary ring, 
Justina, and [ had not the slightest difficulty ia 
matehing it, 1 had the insoription inside the ring ac- 
curately copied, and gm-to have @ siniilar sing at an 
early hour to-morrow morning!” 

gaod!” commented Justina, witha delighted 
smile, .‘ We will acnil the zing back tormorrow, with 
a nate, if necessary !” 

The earl assented and looked upon the face of 
his still-sleeping niece with a triumphant expression. 

As if that baleful glance had power to arouse her 
even in her enforced slumbers, the maiden stirred 
uneasily. 

“Come sway, Egbert,” whispered the countess. 
“She is going to awaken: The power of the drag is 
over.” 

The earl obeyed her, and they seated themselves 
upon a distant sofa, and began to converse about the 
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pousebold, and the changes in its management which 
the countess proposed to make. 

The curtains,soon again stirred, and they heard a 
Jow exclamation of surprise from.the window. 

The Lady Geraldine. then came forth from her con- 
cealment,and after; making some apologies for her 
singular sleepiness, withdrew to her own apartments, 

“So far, our-plans have prospered” said Justina, 
after the maiden’s.departure. _ ‘‘ Mr. Loraine will send 
Geraldine a note,of.course, which will arrive wn the 
morning. , We will intercept the note, and sénd it 
back with the ring! He has pride=I could read it in 
his face—and he will probably leave town in) disgust 
at her supposed coquetry. And then we must work 
up ber woman’s pride te canse her toaccept Rosenbury. 


This is a delightful intrigue to me, Egbert, but very } 


easy—very easy indeed to accomplish!” 


oe 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Who never doubted never half believed, 
Where doubt there truth is~'tis her shadow. 
; , Bailey. 

Upon: réturning to his chambers, Walter's | first 
movement was to write a long letter to! his betrothed, 
again announ¢ing bis return and detailing the facts of 
his recent visit to her. Although believing that she 
had. received his-previous letter, he did not doubt in 
the least her constancy or love. He did not reproach 
her for taking the hour appointed for their interview 
for a drive, with. his rival Lord Rosenbury, and his 
letter breathed only the purest faith and devotion. 
It is true that Walter failed to perceive any just reason 
for the conduct-of the Ledy Geraldine, but he believed 
that it was susceptible of a very simple explanatiou: 
With his high ideas, however, he resolved never to 
ask any explanation, lést it might seem that one was 
necessary to clear up his doubts of the maiden’s truth. 

The itisinuations of the countess were remembered, 
but hadentirelyfailed in their object—the lover smiling 
as he recalled them at the very idea that the Lady 
Geraldine ‘could prove fickle and changeable, 

The letter, a tender and impassioned’ production, 
was at length finished, and Walter posted it himself, 
then rettirning home to spend the evening in reading 
and theught. 

Gould he have foreseen’ the fate to which his letter 
was doomed he would hardly have felt so happy and 
peaceful. ‘ 

It svas delivered: the, next’ morning at Montford 
House, was carrie, up to the countess; who opened 
and read it, smiled and sighed alternately at the ten- 
derness lavished upon Geraldine, and then consigned 
it to her pocket. 

Walter remained in’ his. studio the whole of the 
following: day im expectation of a sammons: from: his 
betrothed; bat» the heurs wore éway, and still none 
camé, He tortured bimself with mental inquiries as. 
to her sttange silence,ernd more than once -his mind 
involuntarily recurted to the words of the countess, 
but only to indignantly teject their meaning, 

His brush seemed to have'suddenly lost its charms 
for him, hig: books :seemhed to contaifi'a medley of 
words without: sense, and every occupation. palled 
upon him. 

He had several calls from. fashionable friends, who 
liked to keep up his acquaintance because he was @ 
rising artist, ane: because he had been sjich a favourite 
with the late Lord Rosenbury, as well ae with her 
ladyship, bat they finally departed, leaving him alone 
with:his sad thoughts. ¢ 

Laté in the»afternoon, justias he was metitating 
call at the Barl of Montford’s residence, the familiar 
knock of the postman was heard, and Parkin brought 
up to his master aitiny packet and a letter. 

Beth wet addressed, appatently, in the handwrit- 
ing of the Lady Geraldine. 

Walter instantly recognised the delicate characters, 
for he had fréquéntly seew notes written by ‘the 
maiden to Lady Roseribury, and had himself been the 
recipient of one or two: business letters from her in 
regatd to the portrait he had painted for her. 

With a violently-throbbing heart, he locked his, 
doorand sat-down to peruse the letter. ; 

His fingers: trembled so that he,could hardly tear 
open the daimty envelope, so he laid it upon his knee, 
«nd began wh examination Of tiie little packet. 

It appeared. to..contain a: small square box, and 
Walter decidedto open it before reading the accom- 
panying letter: 

_ He opened. it and: beheld his ring+the betrothal 
ring he had upon the finger of Geraldine! 

At leastythe:yoting artist believedit to be the same 
—the cheat being perfect—and with a hollow groan 
he let it fall from his hands to the fldor: ' 

“It was true,cthen,”: he: thought,  despairingly, 
“Geraldine had tired of him—had awakened to"a 
realisation of the great differénce between their social 


positidnshad decided to rebuke with proper spirit |. 


his presumption!” Bf 
The anguish which Walter now endured was: far 


regard to the ring? , 
the Lady Geraldine. 





greater than. he had, suffered after. the late inoppor- 
tune visit of Colte Loraine to his studio, when 
Lenslgine and Lady Rosénbuyy were both visiting 


im, 

Then he had ex d nothing but disappointmen t 
Now he had been ledto lope, had made glorious plans 
for the futvre, had ‘tasted the cup of bliss, and his 
reverses were all the more bitter. 

As soon as he could command his thongtits suffi- 
ciently, he picked up the ring and surveyed it atten- 
tively. 

How mocking looked thé inscription within that 
tiny circle! 

He could not bear to look upon it, so he fitng it 
down again, and furned his attention to the letter. 

It was sealed with Geraldine’s initials and her crest, 
but giving only a glance ‘at the séals, he broke open 
the letter and réad it,” 

It. was brief, but full of startling meaning. 

It began by stating that the accompsiiying packet 
would declare the writer’s wishes more fully than any 
letter could do, but that she desired to ptt an end to 
the pleasant little flirtation that had beguiled the 
monotony of Rock Land;-and-begged that Mr. Loraine 
would not call upon.ber for the present, as expla- 
nations ‘were'al ways disagreéable. It stated that since 
the writer’s return to brilliantseciety, she hadrealized 
how impossible it would befor herito sacrifice herself 
to a struggling artist, and how -:ecessary to her 
happiness were the adulations of th. gay world. It 
concluded by begging him not to despis.: her for what 
he might deem her weakness, au! with a hope that 
years hence, when both were suitably married, they 
might meet and smile over the litule episode at Rock 

nd. 

To this precious document was appended the name 
of Geraldine Summers. 

Walter read it again and again, his gaze lingering 
over the delicate characters, that expressed , such 
terrible’ meaning, and at length he discerned a post- 
script to the effect ‘that the writer had accepted d 
Rosenbury, and, earnestly begged Walter not to inter- 
fere with her plans. 

A bitter smile curved the artist’s lips, and it was 
succeeded by mire bitter tears. 

As soon a¢ he felt capable of reasoning, he thought 
over the matter, but he could, derive no hope from his 
reflections. 

Perhaps Geraldine shad been subjected to strong 
atgumeut from her unclé, and was but obeying him. 
Perhaps—but. many reasons presented themselves 
why a lord—an honoured and wealthy peer—should 
bé preferred: to a ‘struggling artist.” 

“JT will go and seo to !” he, finally ejaculated, 
springing to his feet.. “I will hear from,her own 
lips my, dismissal! Uantil-she tells me with her own 
voice the ‘little episode ’.at’Rock Land was on her side 
ouly a flirtation, I will not, believe it!” 

‘He caught .up his hat, and was about starting from 
fhe room, when .he realized..that his dressing-gown 
was.scarcely a.suitable garnfent for. the streets, and 
with feyerish haste, he proceeded tomake his. toilet. 

(Phe.evening had long since conte on, the shadows 
being, unheeded by the artist in his.deep grief, but 
the. glare from the street-lamps gave, a dim light 
to! the studio, and , Walter, mechanically lighted the 


gas. 
His toilet-was at. length completed, and after telling 
his anxious valet that.he should return early, Walter 
hastened into, the street. ? 
He had. put the ring and; letter; into: his pocket, 
determined to return to and Geraldine’s promise 
ether. ~ ‘ ‘ 
he letter had been artfully planned to make him 
despise his betrothed, but such. a sentinient could not 
find room.in the breast that cherished such a passionate , 
devotion. for her... ) 
All the While he had felt, as.he had said, that his 
happiness was too great, that it was very singular 
that Geraldine should stoop from her high station to 
love him; the, son of a humble and illiterate gardener, 
and that feeling now, preyeutes his having any doubt 
as to the authenticity, of the letter. 
Besides, who. could have. known of the compact with 


He soon. arrived at;Montford House, and asked.tosee 
The footman, who received 
his orders, ushered him into the drawing-room, into 
the presence’ of; the countess. , 
After sending the: Jetter and ring, the Italian had 
feared that Walter might demand:a verbal explanation, 
and decided to spend the evening at bome in order to 
meet him. tpoe! 
The artist, greeted | her, politely, and asked. for. the 
Lady Geraldine. nd 
“Shevis gone out,” was..the; reply,, given with 
feigned. hesitation,.and, with,« look. of pretended, 
pity: ’ ; : 
Walter asked where. i 
“To the theatre—to Drury Lane, with Lord.Rosen- 


particular desire to see Milton's Comus acted, and is 
lordship was delighted, of course, to'escort her.’ Lady 
Rosenbury accompaticd them.” 

Waltér bowed, and‘ unheeding the urgent invitation 
to remain, departed py it 

With his braiti ina temult, and his heart throbbing 
'more violently than ever, Walter hastened to the 
theatre, and endeavoured to gain admittance. 

He found that the stalls were all taken, and that 
the only choice left Him’ was a box ora seat in the 
pit. 

He chose the latter, ay affording him a better oppor- 
tunity of observing’ his betrothed, awd made his way 
to the pit, finding a.seat upon the extremity of one of 
the narrow and uncomfortable-looking benclies, quite: 
near the door. 

From this position, he obtained-a complete view of 
the box taker’ by Lord Rosenbury, and its occupants. 

Lady Rosenbury and the Lady Geraldine occupied 
the foreground, and never had either looked more’ 
beautiful to thé yoong artiat. 

The former wasdtessed:in a mauve moire, with her 
round, fair showlders covered by a berthe of filmy 
lace, and her sweet and beautiful faces beamed with 
its usual sunniness. . 

The Lady Geraldine was also dressed very richly 
and becomingly, in a style that befitfed her youth 
and beauty, and thicre was a smile upon her lips and 
a light in her eyes that seemed to mock the anguish 
of her lover. 

Lord Rosenbury, tvlio sat a little behind, yet be- 
tween his two lovely charges, had Deon saying 
something that had made them both smile, and for 
the first time in his life Walter felt. .a pang of 
jealousy. 

But he soon noticed that. the smile quickly fled 
from Geraldine’s face, and that a ‘sladow succeeded 
it—a shadow so faint as to be perceptible only to 
hiriself. He noticed, too, that a sadness succeeded 
the, light in her eyes, and that her atfitude ex- 
pressed a patiéree, as though she were waiting for 
something. 

He read it rightly. 

All day Geraldine had looked for him with girlish 
eagerness, endeavouring to repress ber. anxiety, yet 
continually wondering why he did nof come to see 
her, or write her, at least one line. 

She had receivéd a note from Lady Rosenbury iv 
the morniag, inviting her to go with her te Drury 
Liane; and anxtous te escape her.own thoughts and 
féara, she had accepted the invitation. 

Lady Rosenbury had called at am early hour for 
her, accompanied by Lord Rosenbury, and. while the 
latter visited the earl, the maiden had communicated 
her betrothal to her best and truest friend, 

Nothing could exceed. her ladyship's joy on dis- 
covering that her fayourite, Walter Loraine, had been 
blessed with the fruition of his hopes, and was really 
ehgaged to be: married, to the lovely belle, She be- 
stosved her blessing upon the maiden wifh a motherly 
ténderness and with tears of ‘gratified feeling. 

Walter feasted his eyes upon the countenance of 
the Lady Geraldine, watching every change in her 
expression, soon becoming satisfied -that she realized 
as little of the play as he himself, and thatshe was 
not. entirely happy and contented. 

His heart swelied almost to bursting at this thought, 
and for relief he turned: his gaze upon the face of 
Lady Rosenbury. 

| How, sweet and happy she looked ! 

The secret tie that bound her to Walter. made 
ittelf felt to the young, artist at that moment in an 
excess, Of tenderness and love. 

His glances soon, reverted to the Lady Geraldine, 
whose gaze was now. wandering restlessly atout the 
theatre, even resting upon the occupants of the pit. 

It. was, perhaps, the magnetism of the artist's 

lances that drow her attenfion in the direction of 

imself ; but, whatever the cause, tieir gaze soon 
met, 

'A quick, glad smile. suddenly beamed upon Geral- 
dine’s features, and she-inclined her head. : 

{Walter mechanically retatned the. bow; 

The maiden then turned to Lady Rosenbury, and 
seemed to communicate the fact of Walter’s presence, 
for ,her ladyship glanced over the heads in the pit, 
singled out the golden locks of the youag artist, and 
béckoned him to:comiie to her box. 

Walter took advantage of the first change of scene 
to accept the invitation, and made his way,out of the 
pit to Lady Rosenbury’s box. 

Rosenbury, sith apparent good grace, made room 
for him , besid®. hins;.and. the ladies each extended a 
hand to. him. 

'Wa'ter shook: hands with each, seeing neither of 
fle Be wad then sank intoa chair by Lady Rosenbury’s 
pille. 

} “How vorg pale, you look, my dear Walter!” said 
her ladyship, with tender interest. ..““Have you been 
ill since your return 2” fy 





bury?” responded, the countess. ‘Geraldine had a 


Walter replied in the negative. 
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“ How chaoged your voice is!” continued her lady- 
ship. ‘I am quite alarmed, dear Walter.” 

“It is nothing, dear Lady Rosenbury,” said the 
young artist, conscious that Geraldine was looking at 
him. “ Please don’t speak of my appearance. I shall 
be well ina day or two.” 

Lady Rosenbury was sileaced on that point, but not 
convinced. 

Although secretly alarmed at Walter's apparent ill- 
ness, she changed the subject, remarking : 

“You have been home two days from Rock Land, 
Walter, and haven’t yet been tosee me! Has the new 
love entirely destroyed the old?” 

‘“‘ Never!” declared the artist, with emphasis. 
“ Dear Lady Rosenbury, my best, truest, only friend, 
I will come and see you, to-morrow !” 

The Lady Geraldine bad listened to the whole of 
this conversation, wondering why Walter did not 
speak to her, and if he were really very ill. She longed 
to clasp his hand, and inquire into the cause of his grief 
—if his illness were caused by grief—and console him, 
but she was obliged to listen to the vapid remarks of 
Rosenbury, or observe the equally uninteresting play. 

At length, with sudden resolution, she begged Lis 
lordship to exchange seats with her, as the glare of 
the lights was distasteful to her. Rosenbury could 
not refuse to grant the request, and réluctantly yielded 
his seat to her, Geraldine taking her place in the back- 
ground and beside her lover. 

As Walter watched, the movement, his heart in- 
creased its beatings, and a film seemed to gather over 
his vision, shutting out her form, the lights, every- 
thing. 

“ ym you ill, Walter?” she asked, her sweet, tender 
voice arousing him. “ You make me very anxious!” 

“ Anxious ?” repeated Walter. 

“Yes,” replied Geraldine, not knowing what to 
make of his looks and manner. “ Why haven't you 
been to see me yesterday or to-day ?” 

As she spoke, she slid her hand into his for a single 
instant—a motion unobserved even by the jealous, 
watchful Rosenbury. 

As she did so, the gleam of her betrothal ring 
caught Walter's gaze. 

He stared at it in silent amazement. 

Geraldine repeated her question. 

“ My darling!” he whispered, in a tone that was 
inaudible to every one save herself. “Oh, I have 
been basely deceived! Forgive me for believing even 
so skilfal a falsehood! Look at this!” 

He drew from his pocket the ring he had recently 
received and laid it in her hand. 

Her surprise on seeing it instantly convinced him 
that he had been duped by an enemy. 

“ Read this!” he said, handing her the letter. 

The maiden obeyed, reading it through. 

“Where did you get these?” she asked, when she 
had finished. 

“They came to me by post this afternoon, in 
response to a letter I sent you this morning,” replied 
Walter. 

“Of course you did not for an instant believe I 
wrote this silly and infamous letter ?” 

“Porgive me, darling,” whispered Walter. “I 
doubted when I read the letter that you sent it, but 
the ring—I feared you had been induced to return 
it?” 

The maiden's reproachful look melted before his 
beaming countenance, and she said: 

“ Ah, Walter, you beli¢yed it because you have too 
lowly and unjust an opinion of yourself. Havin; 
loved you once, how could I ever cease to love you 
How could I ever love another? I own the deception 
was managed very skilfully, and I do not blame you 
for believing it. The attempt to separate us may not 
end here. Let us promise, then, never to believe 
*ught against each other, and never trust in appear- 
ances!” 

Walter readily promised. 

Lady Rosenbury, glancing around at the boxes, 
was astonished at beholding the change that had 
taken place in the artist’s appearance, he now looked 
so well and so happy. 

The lovers endeavoured to pay attention to the 
play, and even Rosenbury could see nothing lover- 
like in their manner; nevertheless, neither heard a 
word that was uttered upon the stage. 

At the conclusion of Comus, the party prepared to 
take’ their departure, and as Walter cloaked his be- 
trothed, she appointed an hour upon the following 
day when he should call upon her. 

“T' want to know all about this ring and note, 
Walter,” she whispered. “I must discover who is so 
active in separating us. I have suspicions, of course. 
We will discuss the matter to-morrow!” 

At this juncture, Lady Rosenbury approached them, 
and said: 

“Accept my congratulations, my dear Walter. 
Don’t forget to call upon me to-morrow!” 

Walier pressed her ladyship’s hand, and Rosenbury, 
consumed with envy and jealousy, would have given 


half his ill-acquired fortune for the privilege of in- 
sulting Zim on the ar But he was obliged to mask 
his real feelings, and feign a friendship he could not 
feel. He was not only jealous of the artist's favour 
in Geraldine’s sight, but enraged to ‘behold him on 
such friendly terms with Lady Rosenbury. 

Every band-pressure they Saale every glance 
of motherly tenderness from her ladyship to Walter, 
every look of adoring affection—such as might bo 
given a guardian angel—from Walter to her lai yship, 
seemed to menace his false position as Lord Rosen- 
bury. 
de inwardly resolved that his present state of sus-’ 
pense should soon be terminated, and led the way to 
the waitir., carriage. 

Walter followed with the ladies, condacted them to 
the vehicle, and with a warm band-clasp from each— 
his unknown mother and betrothed bridesaw them 
depart, in charge of Rosenbury, and then tarned his 
steps towaitle ‘his chambers, his heart swelling with 
his new-found happiness and joy. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 
DISPUTED TERRITORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Lronarp THAYER glanced up from his book, at- 
tracted by a soft, rippling laugh. — Beside him, on the 
promenade deck of the day boat going from Calais to 
Dover, stood two young girls, talking with a great 
deal of animation. 

Both voicés were low and smooth, with nothing in 
them to attract casual attention. 

But his was not casual attention. 

He seldom remarked a fellow-traveller, unless there 
seemed some special source of interést connected with 
him or her, as the case might be. And although in 
his journeyings young ladies “had proved no great 
rarity, and had hitherto gained but little notice from 
him, as [ said, he glanced up at tlie laugh. 

They were very different in style, these two girls. 

One was quite tall, a decided brunette, with clear, 
colourless complexion, but relieved by fips of such 
brilliant scarlet that you could not for a moment 
imagine ill-health was answerable for her paleness, 

Her features were regular, with a certain highly- 
bred air, her hair and eyes steeped in dusky beauty. 

He allowed at the instant that she might be pro- 
nounced handsome; yet she did not please him as 
well as her companion. 

A trifle smaller and slighter, with a peculiar grace 
more readily felt than described, and forming a 
striking contrast to the other. A blonde, with large 
violet eyes that were grey or blue, according to her 
mood ; an abundance of rippling hair, that seemed to 
hold all the hues from gold to chestnut, 

Examined critically, her face was not as correct, 
but harmonized more by expréssion than construction. 
‘Then the colouring was so lovely. The gentleman 
scanned it with the eye of an artist. Tints of pearl 
and pink were so exquisitely blended that you could 
hardly tell where one ended and the other began: 
Only in the middle of the cheek it deepened to a 
delicious rose hue, and as she talked, her whole’ face 
flushed and paled with varying emotions. 

He decided that the bewitching laugh came from her. 

They were at a little distance, but in such 4 position 
he could command a perfect view of them,’ while they 
could not see him without turning. - And being’ suffi- 
cient for themselves thus early in the day, they were 
quite oblivious of every one e 

Leonard Thayer was eight-and-twenty. For the 
last five years he had roamed about considerably, and 
a pretty girl was no great marvel tohim. He was no 
believer in love at first sight, or romantic passions 
generally, and a wholesale admiration of young ladies 
was not down in his créed. In truth, he was rather 
fastidious. And a little circumstance that had oc- 
curred to him within the last year, rendered him 
rather nervous and apprehensive of the sex. 

The sun kept nearing the girls, and occasionally 
they took a step towards Thayer’s vicinity. 

With some effort he bent his eyes upon his book, as 
he had no fancy for being caught in anything that’ 
might savour of attention to them. : 

At first he kad only been able to distinguish the 
different voices/for they had the of talking low, 
but presently something enchained his attention. 

The blonde was telling a story in a rapid, earnest 
tone: , 

“There's quite a romance about it, you see. His 
mother was uncle’s first and only love. They were 
engaged, against the wishes of a cruel parent, I’ su 
pose, for it seems her father did not approve. Uncle 
was away, somewhere, trying to make a fortune, when 
something went wrong with the letters. They made 
the lady believe he was false, and managed to marry 
her to another—as if any onecould ever make me marry 











a man I did not like. Well, after several years, her 


father died, and her husband; who proved a villaiy 
and a spendthrift, broke her heart and deserted her. 
en or twelve years after this, one stormy night, 
a little boy accosted uncle, and begged him to enter a 
house where his mother was dying. There was no fire 
but the room was clean, and what little furniture they 
had, was tidy enough; but by the dim light of the 
candle, uncle recognized this lady whom he had once 
loved so dearly, and thought false to him. When 
the matter came to be explainéd, they found at heart 
both had been true. Uncle took her’ away from the 
miserable place, and did everything in his power for 
her, but in vain: ‘It was too late to restore her to 
life and Happiness.’ But uncle kept the child, and 
loved him dearly ; took him wherever business called 
him,’sent him to college, and as the boy evinced a 
great taste for art, give him every advantage, and 
seut him on the Continent. Possibly he may be 
home ; uncle expected him the early part of the 
summer.” 

“And you have never seen him?” 

“No. It seems odd, doesn’t it? —-Uncle*brought 
him to our house once while I was away at school. 
He had just gone on the Continent when dear papa 
was taken ill and died.” 

And for a moment the sweet face was shadowed by 
tender and sad recollections. 

“I don’t know what I should have done but for 
Uncle ae He ‘was the only near relative I had 
on papa’s side, and though mamma's people are very 
good, I fancy I shouldn't wan‘ to live with any of 
them. Well, Uncle Ralph promised to take me, and 
he has been kindness itself. Just before papa di 
this foolish plan was talked over, as if uncle had not 
suffered enough from arbitrary ‘marriages never to 
tolerate one,” 

“But you are not compelled to marry your cousin, 
or whatever you call him.” 

“Tcall‘him Mr. Thayer. My dear Kate, do you 
suppose for an instant I shall be so’ foolish as to 
marry him?” d 

“IT don't know that it would be foolish. If he is 
good and handsome and talented, and yoor uucle’s 
beiry what more can you ask ?” 

The blonde shrugged her pretty shoulders. It was 
such a piquant, dainty movement, and the gleam in 
her face was so spirited, that Mr. Thayer could hardly 
forbear smiling, vexed as he felt. 

“T have the old-fashioned assurance to ask one 
thing more—love. Laugh at me if you like, Kate, 


“but Ido mean to be loved, and I will not marry a 


man I cannot love. It is a perfect farce to expect 
two people to fall in love, when they have been in- 
structed beforehand that such is their duty. ‘Now, I 
should have liked Wim a great deal better if he had 
written to uncle with sonie spirit. Instead—I saw the 
letter, Kate, and Uncle Ralph,thinks it a perfect model 
of dutiful obedience—he very quietly assents to the 
plan, assures uncle he is fancy free, and if the lady is 
i what he desires, he has no objection. Yancy 

im inspecting me critically, weighing my virtues and 
defects, and condescending to approve ; for, after all, 
I warrant he will be most difficult to please. We 


‘shall not agree in the slightest particular.: My only 
fiope is that uncle will see how very unwise such an . 


arrangement would be, and relinquish it of his own 
accord.” 

*You-have quite resolved not to marry him?” said 
Kate, with a smile. 

“Ob, yes. Yeru has been so kind to me that I 
do not want to appéar unamiable. But there is no 
sense in anticipating trouble. I know very well we 
shall not suit. How this sun follows us! Let-us go 
on the other side.” 

They turned, their faces still away from him. He 
hit his lip, under cover of his moustache. To be re- 
jected without a hearing; to be discussed. by Miss 
French among her school companions, or friends; to 
be made the butt of jest or sarcasm! And this too 
when only the highest motives of delicacy had dic- 
tated that letter to his more than father. 

This silly child had read it, and found in it only 
food for laughter. .He had meant honestly enough 
to return home and see Miss French. There might 
be one chance out of a thousand that they would 
fancy each other, but he had little faith in it. He 
had determined not to pain Miss French,or her uncle, 
his kindest friend, if he could avoid it. And yet he 
had as great a dislike of made marriages as she. 

Presently he gained courage to look opposite. 
They were seated now, still earnestly pursuing their 
conversation. ‘The thought brought a warm flush to 
his face. Yet how lovely Rosamond French was! 

And then he recalled the sound of :her voice, and 
the peculiar depth of ‘her eyes, as sheyhad said, “ I do 
mean to be loved, aud will not marry'a man I cannot 
love. 

His worst fear, since he had known the plan, had 
been that Miss French might be temptedto marry bim 
for position and wealth. se hada borrorof scheming 
women. 
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_————— 
And though her father had lived in elegant style 
during his life, the portion his orphan would inherit 
was much smaller than every one had supposed. 
Leonard felt this had something to do with Uncle 
Ralph’s desire for the macriage. 
In about ten days8they would meet. He had been 
home—been welcomed most tenderly by the kind old 
man whose darling he was—as much for his own as 
for his mother’s sake—and learned that Rosamond 
had been spending a month with a friend; was to 
go to London, and then return to Uncle Ralph. 
He had two*or three commissions to execute, and 


was then to go back to Lakeland to spend the sum- 
mer. The nearer the time of meeting Miss French 
came, the more he dreaded it, so assured did he feel 
that they would not assimilate easily. 

Yet, so far as personal appearance went, there 
could be no objection. 

From boyhood his one passion had been blonde 


beauty. 

He omiled to think of the faces he had begun, and 

sinted out in disgust at his own lack of power to 
realise his thought. 

Hers made a picture with every varying expres- 
sion. Its fascination grew upon you, ‘it was so 
changeful, so pure and tender, with all its archness 
and spirit. 

Presently an indifferently-dressed woman came out 
on deck with a sick child in herarms. Every seat in 
the shade was occupied, and no one seemed inclined 
to yield up one for the new comer’s benefit. 

The woman glanced wistfully around. Rosamond 
French caught the look, and rising quietly, beckoned 
her to take the one she had occupied. 

There was @ faint negative at first, but the fair 
girl insisted. 

Half a dozen seats were offered for her acceptance ; 
but declining them with a firm, yet pleasant smile, 
she withdrew to the saloon, accompanied by Kate. 

It was a simple enough in¢ident, yet it touched 
Leonard Thayer. 

And somehow when she had gone, the glory of 
the place appeared to vanish. 

He tried to resume his reading, but a brilliant 
vision flashed over the page. 

He resolved to dislike her, and yet he found him- 
self admiring her more with every passing moment, 
and speculating as to liow they would meet and what 
explanations would take place between them. 

Of course marriage was not seriously to be con- 
sidered, and still—well, it would please his man’s 
love of power to gain a victory over her, to make 
her love him! He smiled over her absurd idea. 

After communing with his thoughts awhile, he 
closed his book, rose from his seat, and began a slow 
walk, wondering if Rosamond would be quick enough 
toconnect him with the pictures she must have seen 
at Lakeland. 

He was leaning over the rail, looking into the 
water, his mind floating off into vacancy, when 
something drifted down on the idle wind. - 

With a mechanical impulse he stretched out his 
hand and caught it; a Iady’s handkerchief, soft, fine, 
aud ornamented’ with delicate embroidery. In one 
corner he read a name—Rosamond French. 

A little satisfied smile crossed his face. Returning 
to the promenade deck, he bestowed a quick glance 
around, and took in the situation of affairs. 

Rosamond and her friend sat quite alone, Kate 
crotcheting some intricate pattern, Rosamond twist- 
ing @ paper, with a half suppressed yawn visible on 
her fair face. 

“Some lady dropped her handkerchief a moment 
ago,” Mr. Thayer said to the nearest group. 

‘They all disclaimed. Rosamond looked up with a 
bright smile, and unconsciously held out her hand. 
He went to her at once. 

“Tam indebted to you,” she said, with a grace that 
that was at once charming and natural. 

“Tam happy to have served you,” he rejoined, 
“even in so trifling a matter.” 

“But it is not trifling. I valued the kandkerchief 
a8 a gift, though I was unpardonably careless with it 
just then.” 

“Not the usual fate with gifts, you think?” and he 
met her eyes carelessly, assured that she did not re- 
cognize him, 

“T cannot answer for any one but myself,” she said, 
gravely. “TI should never dream of parting willingly 
With a gift.” 

Kate glanced up'rather deprecatingly. He under- 
stood that she thought it not quite correct to be thus 
familiar with @ stranger. But the change to Rosa- 
mond was very ble. She did not lay aside her 
dignity in these few commonplaces, and yet she acted 
with @ certain freedom that was far removed from 
boldness, 

_As for Leonard Thayer, he had a will to be fas- 
Cinating. Refirement was a part of his nature, and 
the generous culture he had received led him to dis- 
cera and apply rapidly. 





He first bent his energies to thawing out Kate a 
little, and she was not provf against his power. But 
in the meanwhile he did not lose a word nor an ex- 
pression from Rosamond’s face. 

There was something really charming about her. 
A naturalness that never degenerated into girlish 
folly, a sort of delicate intuition, and a quickness to 
seize upon any thought. 

She was well educated and well read, without being 
pedantic, and had a certain vivacious spirit that 

leased and puzzled, so rapid were her transitions 
rom grave to gay. 

Warming with the influence, he became a very en- 
tertaining companion. And when he fanvied he 
pleased Rosamond, he could not believe it all due to 
vanity. 

He was glad to give her an opportunity of seeing 
him before she indulged the prejudice he knew she 
would not fail to entertain at her uncle’s. 

How rapidly the time passed! Rosamond felt 
absolutely sorry as they neared the pier. 

He fancied he read this in her face, and it gave 
him a feeling of exultation. 

The steamboat swung around into the pier. There 
was the usual bustle and confusion. 

“Have you friends to meet you?” Mr. Thayer 
asked. 

“ Perhaps—there will be a carriage at least;” Kate 
Coningsford returned, a little embarrassed. 

He waited with them awhile, and after the crowd 
thinned out, took them down at Kate's desire. 

She soon espied the expectant carriage, and a rather 
stylish matronly face glancing from the window. An 
embarrassed flush crossed her brow, but her cavalier, 
or rather Rosamoud’s, attended them thither, bowed 
politely, and left them without any assumption of 
intimacy. 

But Rosamond laughingly related the adventure to 
Kate’s aunt. 

“TI think he was most gentlemanly in not asking 
you to exchange addresses,” wag the comment. 

“T almost wish he had,” was Rosamond’s quick 
rejoinér. “I confess I was interested in him. And 
I fairly expect to meet some one who is acquainted 
with him. I have a presentiment.” 

And though the gay girl let the matter drop, it 
made a strange impression upon her. Perhaps from 
very wilfulness, because she did feel in some degree 
bound, she kept speculating on the kind of gentleman 
she could love and marry, if ‘the fates permitted. 
And now they all, had the face and air of her un- 
known. 


CHAPTER II. 


Leonarp Taayer walked to the station in a 
peculiar state of mind. 

A few hours before he had thought it quite impos- 
sible to marry Rosamond French, but she had un- 
wittingly vanquished every objection. 

The acquaintance thus commenced would certainly 
have {been questionable under any other circum- 
stances, to a man of his nice sense of propriety. But 
he had been observing her narrowly all day, and found 
her comparatively f from any desire to attract. 
And though at the last she had acted in the only way 
he could approve of, he fancied that she had been 
pleased with him. 

He knew he had interested her, and disarmed the 
judgment she would be most likely to form at Lake- 
land. 

As for her, she was really pleasing. He began to 
count on the next interview. They would probably 
have a pleasant laugh over the little episode, and be- 
come very good friends. 

His business being concluded, he resolved to go 
home immediately. 

Mr. French was delighted with the unexpected 
return of his adopted son. And when he mentioned 
Rosamond’s name, he found him more attentive than 
ever before. 

“ The peoveting little gipsy! In her letter of 
yesterday she coolly announced that she intended to 
stay another week. So I wrote to insist that she 
should not remain a day over thattime. And she was 
very curious to know when you were expected. 
Leonard, my boy, I’m a little afraid everything will 
not go smoothly. I have set my heart upon it, too ;” 
and he glanced furtively at the young man. 

“Tf she won’t have me,” said Leonard with a laugh, 
“what can I do?” 

“JT don’t know—uniess you take a lesson from 
Petruchio’s wooing. But if you can only like her, I 
shall have more hope of it. You are the only two 
I have in the world to love, and it would make me so 
happy.” 

“T will try and not be unreasonable,” Leonard said 
re-assuringly. 

He found the days very long. Fitting up a room 
fora studio occupied him a little while, and then he 
tried sketching, but somehow it failed to interest him. 





He began to paint a fancy picture of Rosamond, but 
this only increased his desire to see the. original. 
Nearly every day the subject was mentioned by her 
uncle, and Leonard was far from thinking it un- 
pleasant. At last she appointed a time for her return. 
Something in the letter put Mr. French in quite a 
passion. 

“Perhaps you have misunderstood what she said,” 
suggested Leonard, with a wistful glance at the 
epistle, 

“No indeed! I’ve half a mind to give you this to 
read. It would serve her just right, the minx !” 

“Not if it is at all confidential.” 

“TY don’t think it is. Yes, read it. I expected 
more trouble from you than her; but you have taken, 
the matter in such a good, kindly spirit, that I can’t 
tell you how it comforts me. But she is going to just 
the other extreme with ali her fol-de-rol about love. 
Does she take me for an old tyrant, and think that I 
mean you to marry if you should hate each other ? 
If you can’t love and be happy, and please an old man 
who delights in you both, why you éan’t—that’s all 
about it. I shall feel disappointed, and live through 
it, I suppose. But she might just promise to try.” 

Leonard had some compunctions about perusing 
the letter, but Mr. French insisted, and he really felt 
— to understand a little the workings of her 

eart. 

And strange to relate, he found the missive really 
charming, except for a certain wilful persistence un- 
derlying it that gave one the idea she did not mean 
to make the slightest effort to like Mr. Thayer. 

. But her,own views of love were so pure, so lofty 
and delicate, that he felt as if he had wronged her 
girl-heart by thus surreptitiously looking into it. 

“Rosamond’s a good little girl, too,” said her 
uncle; “but just now she has taken a womanish fit 
of perversity. I’m afraid she will discourage you in 
a week.” 

Leonard shut his lips together in a manner that 
signified he was not easily discouraged when once 
in earnest. 

Then after a pause he said, quietly : 

“We won't force her inclinations in the beginning. 
I have faith to believe it will end rightly, in any 
event.” 

“Oh, I suppose so.” 

And yet the old man sighed. He could not bear 
the thought of relinquishing his pet project. 

In the afternocn the carriage was driven round 
for Mr. Frenct. Leonard intercepted him on the 
balcony. 

“T-wish you would allow me to drive to the 
station,” ho said. 

“My dear boy, I shall be delighted with your 
company,” was. the joyful response, 

“No, I meant alone.” 

And in spite of his self-possession, a warm colour 
flushed the young man’s face. 

“Oh, if you wish it—yes. Rosamond may feel 
herself obliged to you for saving her from a good 
scolding, which she richly deserves.” 

“My dear friend, my more than father,” and Leo- 
nard laid his hand kindly on the old’ man’s arm, “let 
us, deal gently with this young girl's heart. It seems 
a very sacred thing to me. e cannot force her love 
into any given channel. And I ask you as a favour, 
for my sake, to be tender with her. Allow her to in- 
dulge her own fancies for awhile, without thwarting, 
or even opposiug her. Promise me.” 

“ Leonard, she will never know how good, how 
noble you are,” Mr. French said, regretfully. “I 
almost feel as if I wasn’t doing the fair thing in 
asking you to marry her.” 

“Tf it does not happen, we shall know it was not 
right and best,” he said, seriously, as he walked down 
the steps. 

Then he drove slowly away. 

He had rescued Rosamond’s last letter from de- 
struction, and had it safely stowed away in his little 
diary—that was an inseparable companion. He 
confessed to a very curious feeling regarding this 
young girl. Itcould not be dignified by the name of 
love, hardly regard ; yet it was a deeper interest than 
he had experienced in any woman since the days of 
some evanescent, boyish fancies. 

He had learned more of the sweetness and truth of 
her heart than months of ordinary acquaintance 
might have afforded him. And her lovely face haunted 
him with a strange persistence—it was so like the face 
of his dreams. 

Beside, the opposition, the resistance she was _pre- 
paring, aroused the pride and power of his manhood. 
The thought of being vanquished in such a strife was 
not at all gratifying. 

He was early at the station; and tying his horse 
in the shade, began to pace the little platform. He 
had been desirous of meeting her first alone. He 
fancied he could judge from her face, if he took her 
by surprise in an unguarded moment, what her present 
feelings toward him were. If she would only betray 
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vieacure, no after.indifference would be able to van- 
qtish the belief in his mind that she had been thinking 
of hin’ He hoped she had, and smiled at liimself for 
his growing eartiestness, 

Tho train. came screaming through the quiet belt of 
woods, and began to slacken its pace as.it reached the 
station. 

He recognized Rosamond at once. He fancied he 
should have known the dainty figure, in itsgrey mantle 
arid dress, and its jaunty little hat, anywhere. But 
she lifted her veil, gave a sort of startled glanee around; 
and met hinr directly in her way- 

“ Excuse me,” He said, as if he had in some way in- 
terrupted her. 

“On!” 


The voice and the eyes quite satisfied him. An un- 
wonted thrill sped through his heart. 

Then @rosy, half-embarrassed flush suffused: her 
face; and in a blind, troubled manner, as if she could 
not explain the matter satisfactorily to herself, she 
asked ; 

"Were you in the train ?” 

“No.” 


They walked together to the door of the waiting- 
room. 

She pansed, and glanced. inquiringly into his face, 
which he answered with a happy smile, And thenshe 
smiled, more puzzled than ever. 

“Can I find your luggage for you?” he asked. 
“Tn the meanwhile you had better sit down.” 

Slie was confused, uncertain, and helpless. He led 
ber to a seat, and then placed in the fingers, that he 
could feel were trembling with excitement, a card. 

She read: 

** Leonard, Thayer.” 

The bright smile faded slowly out of her face. At 
the first moment he fancied it would be replaced. by 
tears, and began to regret that he had subjected her 
to such a trial. 

But the little cufl of the lip, the flash of the eye, and 
the contraction of the brow, betokened the reign of 
sentiment was speedily over. 

“ Mr, Thayer,” she said, in a biting tone, which 
was far from being calm, “it was you I met on the 
Dover boat. You were gallant enough to save my 
handkerchief for me.” 

“Yes. It led to a very pleasant little episode 
for me, and I have beer quite auxious to meet you 
again.” 

He said thisin one of the tones most difficult to 
understand. It might have been the polite indifference 
of necessary campliment, or it might veil something 
aveper. At all eyents, he was in no wise abashed. 

“You could have met me much sovuner,” she said, 
rather sharply, “by deigning to acknowledge your 
name then.” 

““T was not sure it would be a pleasure to you, nor 
selfish enough to gratify my wisles at your expense. 
Now I will go for your trunk.” 

And, bowing gracefully, he left her. 

She turned nearly around, ani glanced out of the 
window. 

But:the green, waving trees merely danged before 
her eyes, and left no impression on her mind. Her 
first feelings were utterly beyond deseription, : 

She suspected that day’s journey had: been planned 
beforehand. 

How long he had watched her, and how.muth he 
bad enjoyed thus;throwiag ber off her, guard; she 
dared not even imagine, 

She knew very well she had betrayed her pleasure 
in his society; it seemed to her now very much more 
than the reality. If she;could only blot the memory 
out of existence. 

And ‘the most. provoking thought of all wags that 
she really did like him, had been foulish enoug!» to 
balf hope—indeed, what dreams had she not indulged 
in 

She started, aghast at the. memory. 

Withal she was angry —positively angry at hersolf, 
and at him; more bitter against him, because, since 
the moment of their first meeting, she bad approved 
him so thoroughly. 

Doubtless her uncle knew all, and they had laughed 
at Mr. Thayer'ssuccessful method ofout-generaling her. 

Well, they would find it only a brief triumph. 

She Lad resolved not to marry. Mr. Thayer, and 
nothing should alter her resol ve-—nothing. 

It gave her ashiver, and sent.a shadow down her 
future. It filled her mind with strangely-sad 
musings. 

“ The carriage ig ready,” he said, coming up to her. 


He took the little parcel out of her hand, assisted. her }, 


in that assured but still gentlemanly manuer, that she 
could neither refuse nor resist. Quite. ignoring ‘her 
caolness, he went back to the day of their mecting. 

“ You informed my uncle?” she questioned, 

“No. Just ds you please about it.” 

“Tt is not of the slightest importance to me.” Then 
fearing he might plume himself upon a secret, she 
added, “ Perhaps you nad better.” 


He would not allow the interview to subside into 
awkwardness; and compelled ber to talk pleasgntly 
sorely against her wil!, compelled her to feel constantly 
that she did like him, in defianee of all resolves to the 
contrary. 

Her uncle welcomed her warmly. Everything con- 
spired for her enjoyment, and she was unable to resist 
the strong current. Mr. Thayer gave her no oppdr- 
tunity to rebuff him decidedly. Ii he had been trying 
to please her thon, which he was not, especially, he 
could have succeeded no better. 

When she went to her room for the night,.she was 
actually surprised at the rapid strides he-had made iu 
her favour, and more than ever. angry at herself. 
What. was to be done ? 

Well might she ask. Uncle French remained in the 
most imyerturbable good humour, listened to all 
Rosamond’s objections and impossibilities, but was 
decidedly non-committ Mr. Thayer made 20 
special effort for her approval, but was courteous and 
agreeable. A chain seemed to be tightening. around 
her, enclosing in its firm sweep liberty and. power. 
It was necessary to take some decided step of resisi~ 
ance, 

So she plunged inte gaiety.. Lakeland. was not 
wanting in young people,.aud Rosamond had made 
herself a great favourite with them before this. 

Mr. French looked on, rather suspiciously; bat 
Leonard's tranquil manner re-assured him, and kept 
him from any overt counsel. 

The gentleman himself painted a little, an aecome 
,Plishment in which Rosamoad failed to conceal her 
interest; read, sketched,.and mingled.a. great deal 
with society ; indeed, his fine voice soon brought. him 
into universal demand. 

It was something of a sacrifico to his exciusiveness 
to "mingle continually with people who were. well 
enough in their way, but in away which certainly 
was not his way. Rosamond couid not elude him. 
The effort she made to appear unconcerned , was too 
transparent, He begen. to,enjoy his position wonder- 
fully in some respects... The gay,: capricious, wilful 
girl was a pleasautstudy. His superior penetmtion 
soon. divined what was_ real, heartfelt,and what was 
assumed. But he allowed all of thelatter:to pass cur- 
rent, with a quiet smile. 

Each day he felt more truly that she was. worth 
the winniug, and determined in his own mind how 
the contest should end. Possessing the grand virtue 
of patience, he could wait. 

Rosamond. had informed her uncle, by tender stages, 
how impossible it would be tocomply with his request. 
She had tried to soothe his disappointment with ten- 
derest kisses; been gentle and obedieut in all things 
alse, and fancied she.shoulfl gain her point. I¢ vexed 
her to find her thoughts dwelling upon Mr. Thayer, 
to contrast him witk others, always to his manifest 
advantage; to beccime iasensibly interested in his 
pursuits; and, occasiowally, in. his absence, fairly 
Ipng for his coming, It was nothing more than the 
inevitable law of association, and yet it annoyed her 
as being a sort of incipient love. She fortified herself 
every day with innumerable declarations that she 
never could love him; and yet, at night, she pondered 
some word or look that had given her pleasure, and 
questioned its meaning. 

Fearful that she would drift. down this dangerous 
current, she resolved on a bold expedient. If she 
could ence lead Mr. Thayer to discuss the bond be- 
tween them, she might appeal to his sense of honour 
fora rupture. She wanted to feel perfectly free. And 
so, after.a month’s light skirmishing, she drew him 
into an ambush. 

I think he: was deceived by her manner. She no 
longer seemed trying to shut him outof her confidence 
or regards 

She sat for a portrait, to Uncle Ralph’s unbounded 
delight ; sang. the songs headmired, and. really led 
him astray. 

And, one day, when. he had hardly been thinking 
of love at all, he stumbled into some tender. phrases. 

Rosamond was very calm. ; 

She had rehearsed her partso many times that the 
words rolled off roundly, and musically, without. 
embarrassment. ‘ 

“I know to what you allude,” she began. “It 
has been a pet idea of uncle’s for some time-—ifrolish, 
Lyou must acknowledge, as well as ill-jndged. To 
expect two people to fancy each other simply because 
it pleases a third person, is preposterous.. And it has 
placed us both in an awkward position. We are teo 
dissimilar to be more than friends ——” 

“ Are you quite sure 2” Je interrupted, quickly. 

“ Quite suxe ;,of myself, at least. od.1 should be 
very sorry te mislead ‘you... I want to be honest, 


frank; and though it my offend you, I wish to say 
the affair had betier be given. up, for Ido not think-I 
shall ever——” love you, she was about te.eay, but 
delicacy recoiled—“ change my minad/on the subject.” 

Mr. Thayer took two or three turns across the 
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To be rejected so coolly by this pretty little lady, 
before he had even asked her. hand, or her regard. 

His blood and his pride. were up in @ moment. His 
first impulse was to disclaim the slightest desire fo 
her love. But sometiow the trath came home, and he 
could; not utter such.an absolute falsehood. He found 
he did care a. great deal for her. It made him fairly 
angry to see her sitting there so composed, so iy- 
different. 

Giving her this opportunity to triumph over hin 
hai been an exceedingly. foolish move.on his part; 
and, at first,, he could not think how best to retrace 
his steps, 

She was.a little amused withal, and began to facy 
he did like her. 

The thrill that sped through her pulses confessed it 
was not such a distasteful. thing, after.all.. And when 
she had once shown hit she was,not.to be bartered 
away, not to be fonced into.any such cdmpliance, sh: 
might possibly—be won. ; 

She had just peached this determination; when Mr. 
Thayer paused abruptly before her, hig decision made, 
His face had a new sternness in it. 

“T believe you are,quite right,” lho said, in that 
positive tone from which there is no.appeal. “ Such 
arrangements generally end by a positive dislike ou 
the part of boti parties. Love being an impossibility 
between us, there ,is still left..a-very fair is for 
friendship. Doubtless we shall be.a good deal thrown 
together at this place, so: it. is much. pleasanter to 
understand our positions. We are both as free as if 
the subject had not beem touched upon. I will in- 
| form Uncle Ralph that.such.is your. desire; as. well az 
mine.” 

She was hardly propared for beiug taken. ather worl 
so suddenly. She coloured, and lost her self-posses- 
sion an instant,aad madethe greatest.of. all conces- 
sions, by saying, hesitatingly ; 

“ As you please,” 

Neither words nor manner escaped him. Ho had 
regained his false step, aud felt himself iu, some de- 
gree victor already. 

As for Rosamond, when she went to her room, she 
felt quite forlorn, and indulged in. a few tears. Uncle 
Ralph would bo dreadfully displeased. Perhaps it 
would have been better to. have waited. little before 
announcing her mind.so freely. 

Well, ‘it was. done, and. when, she reealled Mu. 
Thayer’s determined face, she felt. there was not the 
slightest possibility of his intruding the subject upov 
her attention again. 

She gave a little dissatisfied. sigh,, and, wondered 
whether he would go away. How lonely. Lakelaui 
would seem without him! 





CHAPTER IIL 


Uscte Ratru was angry. This time Leonard 
did not intercede,;and Rosamond had .to brave the 
promised scolding. 

Mr. Thayer went to London fora few days to see 
about engaging a studio for the winter, and she 

the time drearily enough. 

His return was an immense relief, and somehow it 
restored Uncle Ralpl to good humeun, and seemed to 
settle everything in its olden channel. Or at ieasi, 
in all but one respect. ‘ 

This was Mr. Thayex’s|behaviour. Rosamond feli 
he had changed towards hier. 

He was much more free. in many particulars, 
treated her in a sortef sisterly manner,:talked over 
his plans and his hopes with her, giving hee now and 
then. glimpses|of a heart wlich it made one sad w 
think must be lost for ever. 

Rosamond was much too proud to accnowledse 
how grievous a mistake she had made, and crushed 
down all regretful longings. 

But she could not: blind herself to one great fact. 
that Leonard Thayer sas a,gentleman ia the highest 
sense, a manof whom any. woman might justly be 
proud—loyal, tender, capable of truest affection ; aud 
making about himsolf an atmosphere of most winnins 
geniality. 

Yet she felt his power as strongly. Hardly a day 
passed that she did not chafe at. some, restriction, or 
strange extreme, some careless word that showed !iet 
plainly, she fancied, how merely brotherly’ his iu 
terest in her was. } 

Kate Coningsford’s arrival created a, new sensation. 
She and Rosamond had been very warm friends, and 
the latter had not kept her iv ignerance of affairs a‘ 
Lakeland. 

“ You, foolish child,” said. Kate, when: they weve 
alone the first evening, “how ¢ould you, heyve let suck 
a chance. slip through your fingers? J think Mu 
Thayer absolutely charming. I didnot: hardly dare 
like him that day on the boat, you know ; butwasnt 
itodd2> I.sappose he.‘felt he, hed #, periett right to 
your acquaintanee.. And it spoils all,the romance not 
to marry him. My dear, I don’t see how you could 





stay in the house six weeks with;him,and, not fall 
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desperately “in Tove. Opnfess, now, you ard & trifle 
twuched? What's blusir! Don't pretend that is:all 
gcnuine indignation.” 

~ Rosamond made some effort for composure: 

“You khow I told’you ‘it was all'at an end,” she 
said, in a tone meant for calmness, but which sounded 
strangely forced. ‘ 

« Ag if there never could be anothtr beginning!” 

“J dont think, hé cated—vefy much. He took it 
go quietly, ‘and seemed relieved, I thought. So it 
would have Been folly to—to——” ; 

‘Yes, my dear, but were you nota little premature 
‘n your anxiety to bave things ‘settled,’ as yon called 
it? I believe I shall try. your handsome hero myself. 
Have youany objections ?” 

“No,” said’ Rosamond, with a gasp. 

“J declare! if the child isn’t almost crying. You 
do love him ¥” 

«T don't!” exclaimed Rosamond, with an angry 
jash, “Flirt with him, or marry him, as you like. 
It is all the same’ to me.” 

Bat for all that; Rosamond cried herself to sleep, 
perfectly miserable. After a restless night, ‘she rose 
carly in the morning, and ‘began to fortify her mind 
with some judicions resolves. She had become more 
interested in Mr. Thayer than was at all wise or 
comfortable for her. She ‘could not endare the 
vaillery of Kate’s ready tongue, and above all things 
Leonard Thayer Must not suspect her secret. There 
was a sort of blind, yearning impulse to go at once to 
Uncle Ralph and confess her folly—to be thrown upon 
Mr. Thayer’s pity! Oh! no, n6; she could not 
endure that. Well, the only alternative was being 
recklessly gay, &@ mood she utterly hated now. It 
must be assumed, | however. 

And while’ she was entertaining people in whom 
she felt but small ‘interest, Kate would be with Mr, 
Thayer, 8ojoying his refinement, the pleasure he gave 
every one who ‘delighted in ‘something higher than 
mere amusement. Atid she knew Kate could not fail 
of pleasing him in many respects. Andif they should 
become mutually attracted? Ah, what a jealous pang 
shot through the young girl’s heart ! 

She was not weak, neither did the conflict in her 
heart betray itself by look or word. Indeed, Mr. 
Thayer thought he had never seen Ler more brilliant. 
Por a day or two it quite puzzled him; bat when he 
fancied he had learned the caase, his first impulse was 
to save her from herself, by one determined effort. 
Or should he let her go on until, weary and wreiched, 
she would be glad to come to him for rest? Perhaps 
it would be as well. 

Another ineident had a great effect upon Rosamond's 
destipy. 

The petelting summer she had met one of the young 
cligibles of the village, Who, 0 far as position went, 
was certainly well enough. But Uncle Ralph soon 
yave him to understand he had other views for his 
niece, and Rogamond was not sufficiently interested in 
Walter Hayne'to continue’ the acquaintance in the 
face of disapproval. 

Now Walter had’ just graduated with highest 
honours, and improved greatly in a year, she confessed. 
Kate admired ‘him, and this was commendation enough 
for Rosamond. She received him graciously, and 
Uncle Ralpb no longer frowned. 

The young man had been moro than pleased with 
Rosamond during the first few wecks of their acquaint- 
ance. 

When he learned from Miss Coningsford—for, dis- 
covering his penchant, she soon took care that he 
should know‘the engagement between Miss French 
and Mr. Thayer was at an end—he resolved at once 
to win her.’ “It was not perhaps the highest order of 
love, but he eultivated it assiduously. His father 
wished him to marry, and he liked Rosamond 
French better than any woman of his acquaintance. 
Then, it must be confessed, he felt a little gratified at 
the thought of triumphing over the uncle who had 
dismissed iim’ so'cdvalierly a year ago; neither was 
he at ali loath to be the acknowledged rival of ‘such a 
wan as Mr. Thayer. 

As for Rosamond, shejtook up thejintimacy withoat 
any particular thought. 

‘The young people inthe village met daily or nightly 
for rides, drives, sailsy and parties. 

4 Kate depended on Mr. ‘Thayer, and made no secret 
of it 


He attended to Rosathond when it was possible, but 
uever attempted toe influence her choice of an escort, 
until Mr. Hayne’s :preference-became marked. 

Miss Coningsford' had mo desire that tlie breach be- 
tween Rosamond: and Mr.. Thayer should grow any 
less, She could mot quite dispossess herself of an 
idea that they cared moreforeach other than appeared 
on the surface, 

_ And so, by a few well direbted insinuations and a 
little ridicule, she managed to plunge Rosamond in a 
desperate flirtation. Whe poor child did not mean to 
make it a serious matter. But the deeper she became 
‘uvolved the farther Leonard Thayer seem drifting 


from her. “What did she expect from him? Love 
she had refused. Sympathy was torture: oglect, 
ag ste called his coolness; stang herto the heart ! 

Daily she realized how’ she ‘might have loved him. 
But the self-condemnation only seemed ‘to hurry -her 
on the o te course. é } 

Uncle Ralph would have interfered but for Leonard, 
who kept a quiet mastery in all things. 5 

Rosamond little dreamed in those days what vigilant 
eyes Were watching her, whet strong arms longed to 
snatch her away from the threatening danger. Leonard, 
could not believe there was the stightest danger of her 
loving Walter Hayne simply because he felt assured 
she loved him. Walter, however, plumed himself on 
an easy conquest. He had a great deal of boyish im- 
patience, and a month in his estimation was long 
enough to settle the most momentous affair. 

Resamond started in dismay at the vehement appeal 
of her suitor. Confused &nd troubled, she urged the 
fear of her unele’s displéasure, and the uncertainty of 
her'-own feelings. Walter overfuled the latter, and 
proceeded at once to Mr. Prench to dare his fate, cer- 
tain of succéss. “ : 

The old man's anger could no longer be restrained. 
He dismissed Walter peremptorily, and started in fall 
haste for Rosamond, when Leonard intercepted him 
and learned the story. 

Rosamond was in her own room, blaming herself 
in a most extravagant fashion, and weeping the 
bitterest tears she had ever shed. 

How had she been betrayed into such a false, 
foolish step ! 

For if bef uncle consented—she did not love Walter, 
and to break'a second engagément would prove her 
vacillating beyond any one’s respect. What could 
she do? 

She did not remark how the afternoon was slip- 
ping by, until the sun low down in the west startled 
her. Then she hurriedly bruslred her hair and changed 
her dress, trembling at the near approach of the 
dinner heur. 

There was a light tap at her door, and a gentle 
voice-uttered : 

“ Rosamond.” 

She opened to’ Leonard Thayer. 

“Will. you come to my studio 4 few moments ?” 
he asked, “T have something’ importatit to say 'to 

ou. 
f It was on the same floor, at the and of the hall. 

She hardly noticed that he placed his arm around 
her, though she remembered it afterwards. And that 
he closed the door behind them, so they might be out 
of the reach of curious eyes. 

‘Rosamond,” he began, ‘kindly, “I have ‘been 
talking to Uncle Ralph about—this affair. I think 
you will believe ‘we both have ‘your happiness at 
heart. _ I have won his consent on condition ” 

“Oh!” she said, with a bitter little cry, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

“Rosamond,” he went on, in a grave fashion, 
“you have been a naughty, wilful child, Once you 
told me you wanted to be honest, frank; do you 
dare tell me the truth now, whether you love me or 
not ?” 

She raised her fave suddenly, because she could not 
believe she bad heard ‘him aright. It was so lovely 
in its tears and blushes, but sue quickly turned it 
away. 

He drew her towards him with a gentle force. 

“ You must answer me," he seid. “Is your heart 
mine, or is it to be given to the keeping of Walter 
Hayne 2?” 

She trembled violeutly The whole room seemed 
slipping away, aud she reached Out her hands entreat- 
ingly to him. 

“Oh! Rose of the world, so.dear to me, that I think 
I.could not endare the idea of your loving anotlier, 
answer mé, quick.” 

“I love you,” she said; nestling to his heart. “I 
believe I have alivays:loved you, Save me.” 

“ My darling, | have read your heart more truly 
than you read it yourself. det us go to Uncle Ralph 
and tell him you have taken the ‘condition’ instead 
of Mr. Hayne.” ‘ 

At the dinner-table Uncle Ralph announced the 
engagement to Miss Coningsford. 

A. M. D, 


re eest 

Louis Naror#ox’s Lonpox Duei.—Lord William 
Lennox, in 4 work just published, says:—‘ Soon after 
the Prince Louis Napoleon arrived in London, he 
was followed by a pugnacious Frenchman, who, for 
some public grievance or private pique, was anxious 
to fix a. quarrel upon him. A challenge ensued, and 
the Prince’s foe was looked upon as: an expert shot 
with pistols. Although brave as a lion, Napoleon felt 
that he ought not to throw away.a chauee, and named 
the broadsword as his weapon. » This led to some dis- 


lenger’s second, held a commissicn in the Inuiskilling 





Dragoons, a regiment which had receytly been com- 


cussion. Lieuti-Golonel Radcliffe, the Freiich chal-’ 


mandead by inty brother ‘Georgé; and anxious; upon 
so important an occasion, to consult a friend as to thie 
line he ought to take, he requested Louis ‘Napdleon to 
‘allow him half an hour to consider'the matter. | With 
this view he called ‘upon amy brother, who! was’then 
lodging’in the same house as myself in St. James's 
Street, but not fiiiding iim af “Home he asked for me. 
He narrated.the. circumstance, and I at guce took 
upon myself’ te say,'that unquestionably the Prince, 
being the challenged party, had the right to name the 
weapons. Radcliffe adopted my suggestion, and the 
duel was arranged to take place with swords on 
Wimbledon Common. The combatants met there at 
seven o'clock on the 3rd of Mareh,'1840, but the poliee 
interfered, and all parties ‘concérned were ‘taken t6 
Bow Street. The'principals were released on entering 
into their own revoghizances of £500! exch, and ote 
security each of the same amount.’ ‘Hearing that I 


advised the use of the sword, Lowis Napoleon ex- 
pressed tnuch gratitude to me, and to this slight cause 
I was indebted for an acquaintance of a most friendly 
nature, which brought about many social meetings. 
And, sinee this «vas written, § have to acknowledze 
a further result of our acquaintance, in the shape of 4 
presentation copy of the Histoire de Jules César.” 








“SO FADETE." 


MISERABLE legacy to fallen humanity! Is there no 
revoking the stern decree?’ The day dawneth bright 
and beautiful; silver clouds gild the horizon; gentle 
zephyrs softly caress the delicate leaf; all nature 
chants a sweet lay, and the very air is heavy with the 
music of ethereal breezes, whispering of fairy sprites, 
and murmuring of low.foyntains that gush forth irom 
the midst of roses. 

Twilight apprvaches, fearful clouds rear their huge, 
dark forms over the landscape, threatening to rend 
the embraced élements, and Jaunch their fury upon 
the entrancing scene; fierce coruscations cruelly 
crush the frail flowers that dared presume, for so short 
a. period, to cast a halo of resplendent beauty upon the 
earth ; terrific crashes of thunder sink the sound of the 
crisp water, and all the transient splendour of the morn 
has faded. 

Rear thyself a fabric, oh, man! of hopes, anticipa- 
tions, atid desires ; see thyself. borne on the pinions of 
famine to the empyreal vault of heaven ; hear thy deeds 
rehearsed.and eulogized by bards ; and surely “ to 
perish ” is not the inheritance of an existence like 
thine! ‘ 

False prophet! the crown of Famo will prove a 
coronet of thorns; the caresses of the world will. be 
as barbed arrows; the structure you have reared so 
carefully will be finally a horrid sepulchre, into whose 
yawning mouth you will gladly cast from off your 
earth-worn shoulders the compilation of spectral 
hopes and phantom enjoyments, glad to see them 
fulfil the curse of humanity, 

Love, an attribute so pure, so grand, so noble, 
under whose influence demons become. angels; a 
jewel so effulgent, of essence so celestial, that wicked, 
sinful passions blush and cringe away from its fair 
presence. 

Love, the Prometheus of higher and holier aspira- 
tions, the ray of translucent beauty, sent to radiate 
our path through darkness; quaff deeply from its 
chalice, and surely it will prove an amulet against the 
destroyer’s power. 

False seer! Know the hollowness, the heartlesgness 
of the-mass of human hearts; little they care for the 
wealth of affection; soon the offerings of love will be 
blighted and crushed by rude contact with the world; 
gradually the stray pearl from heaven's casket fades ; 
fainter and fainter grows the halo of light, and al} is 
extinguished. 

Where are the smiles that yesterday rippled the 
face like‘fairy waves? To-day the mantle of sadness 
sombres the pale brow. 

One yearago your step was light; the tone of your 
voice was as joyous as the nymphs of the sea; your 
heart was as stainless and free from guile-ag purity 
itself; the present seemed so bright, so replete with 
happiness, so much of heaven, so little of earth, that 
who would dare predict thy joy to prove visionary ? 

To-day you stand a wreck of what once was a 
monument of unappreciated affection and trampled 
regard ; one by oxe the sweet dreams have faded; 
page after page of betrayed trust and false ‘hopes; 
darker and deeper are the lines traced upon life's 
tablet; you, too, chant the elegy of faded ‘hopes. 

Yesterday a mother tenderly caressed a velvet 
cheek; soothed a tiny, fragile \bu@; clasped the 
gem ‘close to her loving heart ; apd it was well—for 
to-day the waxen lids are closed, the ‘little hands 
aeomry| and the sweet bud js transplanted to a fairer 

me. 

Manly forms enter’ the forum of life, mount the 
rostrum, and proclaim to the astonished world in 
tones of eloquence aud power; when snddenly the 





‘star dims and ‘disappears, the -crowd pauses & 
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mene exclaims, Oh! hapless fate!” and passes 


"Bo all. through life. We live, love, act, and die ; 
on all we do, on all we see, is by the 
‘habten fee ef Fate, the doom—to fade. 


p—-—— — -—___- _____ 


AHAB THE WITTY. 
eae T ewereen 
OHAPTER XXlL 


Sapoc followed the page, with visions of gold teem- 
ing in his imaginatien. Some doubt of honourable- 
ness of his errand obtruded upon his mind; but he 
stifled such thoughts as speedily as possible. In pass- 
ing into the, palace, he turned his eyes neither to ois 
right nor left to netice those objects of curiosity which 
we attract the notice of strangers. 

The king receivéd him in a private chamber. Sadoc 
saluted him after the manner of the country, and as- 
enmed a humble attitude. 

“Thou art Sadoc the Jew?” said the king, after 
eyeing him leisurely. 

“T am go called,” repliod tke Israelite, submissively. 

“Thou hast dealt somewhat largely in moneys, 
Sadoc ?” 

“Not of late years, your majesty. Formerly, I 
dealt somewhat; but heavy losses compelled me.to 
seek a humbler occupation.” 

Sadoc sighed. - Aben Hassan covertty smiled. 

“Thou are reputed rich. Truly, I am sorry for 
thy misfortunes; but if thou learnest by them not to 
lay up thy treasures on earth, thou wilt in the end be 
thé gainer 

“Thou ‘speakest like a rabbi,” said Sadoc, some- 
what dryly. “Riches are ofttimes a snare; and yet, 
sire, they are better than poverty. It is not easy for 
the old to become inured to the privations that the 
young only can endare.” 

The Israelite’s countenance became very grave. 

“Where dwellest thou, Jew ?” 

Muley Aben Hassan yawned and looked unconsci- 
ously at Sadoc. 

“T have no abiding-place. I flee from city to city, 
the avenger of blood behind me. The rulers and 
potentates of the land show no compassion for such 
asI. When I had gold, I was somewhat thought ef. 
Now, alas! I am but Sadoc the Jew.” 

“Tt is marvellous that one so sharp should become 
so poor. What brings thee to me?” 

“ Now,” thought the Jew, “we are coming to the 
point.” 

“ Being, as I have told thee, a sojourner aad a way- 
Tarer, it becomes me to take advantage of every cir- 
cumstance to better my condition. Sire, I have a 
secret to sell.” 

“Thou comest to a poor market. I would rather 
sel] than buy. Yet the page mentioned something of 
thy business to me, and I am disposed to entertain 
thy proposals, Thou wouldst make a bargain with 
me for the delivery into my hands of Boabdil, called 
the Unlucky ?” 

The old king smiled grimly. 

“I like thy plainness. There is no virtue like 
straightforwardness in matters of business.” 

The Israelite seemed revived by the prospect of 
driving a bargain. He stroked his beard and rubbed 
his hands, as he was wont when looking prospectively 
at bags of gold and silver. 

“Do you propose to bring this apostate bound to 
Granada?” said the wily king. 

“God forbid!” cried Sadoc. “I am not a man of 
battle. I would no more lay hands on him than I 
would touch the fiery dragon of the bottomless pit!” 

“A bird in the band, worthy Sadoc, is worth two 
in the bush. If thou wouldst drive a bargain, bring 
me the bird,” said the king, calmly contemplating the 
bowed figure of the Jew. 

“Thou mistakest me, noble master,” protested 
Sadoc. “It was not in my presumption that I coald 
bind the young lien and deliver him into thine hand; 
but I thought, dventure, he. might be taken by 
guile— entangled, as it were, in a fisher’s net ; lured 
into an ambuscade, and seized upon by some of thy 
young men,” 

enerable Israelite, solve me this question. 
Knowest thou the hiding-place of the apostate Boab- 
dil, who claims to be the lawful heir to my throne, 
and who has, in his pride and falsehood, it is 
rumoured, made treasonable proposals to Ferdinand of 
Spain ?” 

The hawk-like orbs of the grey-bearded Hassan 

enetrated Sadoc like steel arrows. The old man’s 


G. W. 


abitual cunning did not forsake him, but fear was 
fast undermining it. 
This, of all queries, he least cared to answer 
aieoetly 5 for he knew somewhat of the temper of 
ings. 
“Great Hassan,” he said, with much appearance of 
deference, ‘I only affirm that I may give such bints 








as may speedily. lead to his capture. I would not 
exalt my knowledge too much.” 

While the Israelite was thus qualifying his know- 
ledge, El Zagal and Zegrim entered the apartment of 
private audience. 

“ Thou art welcome, El Zagal. And thou, Zegrim, 
stand behind our chair,” said Hassan. “We have 
here,” he continued, “the exemplary Israelite, Sadoc, 
who comes to sel] us our son Boaodil, the pretender to 
our throne. Speak, E! Zagal. How many ounces of 
gold shall I give far the traitor ?” 

“ Not an ounce!” answered the unbending Moslem, 
bluntly. 

“ A hundred ounces!” mattered Zegrim. 

The king having mused a moment, once more 
addressed the Jew. 

“Israelite, I ask you aga you know the abiding- 
place of this unfilial son ? 

“ Powerful monarch,” answered the crafty Jew, “if 
I find him not, I will receive no reward.” 

Aben Hassan clapped his hands thrice, and msiantly 
the black slaves came in, and trated Renan ae 
till their sooty foreheads touched the floor. One car- 
ried a stout stick, with a cerd attached to it; another 
an instrument called the bastinado. 

The kiag slightly nedded his head, and the Jew was 
laid sprawling on his face before he was aware of the 
danger that threatened him, One of the blacks seated 
himself on bis shoulders, the stick and cord were 
adjusted in a twinkling, and his feet bared. 

“ What evilis this that has befallen me?” cried 
Sadoo. 

“ Lay on!” said Hassan. 

One of the slaves began to apply the bastinado to 
Sadee’s feet. The old man howled with pain, and 
dug his nails into his palms. 

“ Hast found thy tongue, lying dog?” asked the 
king, after this cruel punishment had continued long 
enough for the black to lay on a dozen or twenty 
blows. 

“Mighty sovereign,” whined Sadoc, ‘the hearts of 
all men are in the hands of the king. Permit me to 
arise and stand before thee, as is seemly, and I will 
answer thee without evasion.” 

“Thou art well enough as thou art. Learn from 
this not to tamper with the temper of kings. Knowest 
thou the secret haunt of Boabdil?” 

“ Puissant Hassan, I may safely affirm that I can 
lead thy young men to him,” answered Sadoe, still 
adhering to his non-committal policy. 

“Give him another taste of the cudgel!” com- 
manded the king, with a careless wave of the hand ; 
and while the bastinado was flying, and the eld man 
shrieking, turned and conversed complacently with 


Zegrim, 

E] Zagal stood shrugging his shoulders. 

“T am afflicted even unto death! I suffer greatly in 
my flesh, and my strength faileth me. He that is 
wise will not put his trust f in princes. I crave your 
mercy, oh Aben Hassan ! 

“Slave, rest yourarms. We will see if this Jew 
will heed reason. Knowest thou, or knowest thou 
not, that which I asked thee of? Yea or nay, and 
that quickly !” 

“ As my soul liveth, yea !” groaned the Hebrew. 

“ Hast thou sheltered and secreted him? Pause not 
to frame thy speech, for truth needs no delay, and 
from willing lips flows naturally. 

The old man was now in a dangerous dilemma. 
He thought of his treasure and his daughter. He 
felt that heaven was rewarding him for his treachery 
and grasping avarice. 

If he answered in the affirmative, he might loose 
his head the moment his services were no longer re- 
quired; while, if he replied in the negative, the 
bastinado would again torture his burning feet. 

‘*I conducted him to a cave.on the side of a moun- 
tain, where he yet abides; and where I have from 
time to time supplied him with food, according to his 
needs,” he answered, with a semblance of candour 
that deceived the king. 

“Was there with him a maiden ?” 

Hassan averted his eyes, and spoke in a milder 
tone. 

“ Verily, a damsel of exceeding beauty,” said Sadoc. 

7 Rawest thou ever an English knight in his com- 


“T have, my lord. “He called himself Sir Raoul 
Mornay, and professed to be in the service of Spain.” 

“ Thou canst go directly to this cave?” 

“ My memory,” stammered Sadoc, ‘is not what it 
was a dozen years ago, and my eyes are wondrous 
dim; yet——” 

4 Slaves!” interrupted Hassan, “ cure that dimuess 
and quicken his feeble memory.” 

“Nay!” screamed Sadoo, at the first blow; “I suc- 


cumb! I can go-direct as an arrow to the cave 
whereof I have told you.” 
“ That is to the Fellows, let him up,” said 


purpose. 
with a significant nod at El 
“Verily, my feet are broken in pieces, even as the 








tables of stone were broken by Moses,” muttereg 

Sraos, Name sued, “My praed, great sovercign 
might I presume to speak of 

added, with abject humility. 

‘My treasurer,” answered Hassan, gravely, “ sha}! 
count thee out ten pistoles.” 

The Hebrew resaal aloud. His consternation 
paralyzed his tongue. 

Hassan clapped +4 hands again. A warrior, booted 
and spurred, with scimitar girt to his thigh, entered 
the royal presence. His countenance was peculiarly 
dark and morose. 

He fixed his eyes on the king, and looked at no 
other till he had spoken. 

“ Hamet, thou art faithful?” said the 

“Unto death!” answered Hamet, with a " profound 
reverence. 

“T bélieve thee. Are thy men ready ?” 

$ They stand each witb a hand on the pommel of, 


“It is as it should be. Advance, Hamet! Take 
this dagger; the point is poisoned ; its merest prick 
will produce death.” 

Sadoc stood gaping with wonder. 

“Thou seest that old man?” resumed the king. 
“Thou wilt mount bim on his horse, rivet a chain to 
his wrist, and fasten it to thy saddle-bow. Let him 
not from thy sight day nor night till he lead thee to 
@ certain cave, wherein our traitor-son Boabdil lies 
concealed. If he deceive thee, and thou take not 
Boabdil, strike him with this poisoned dagger—no 
matter how lightly, he will die miserably. 


“ Soy. , theu art to meas y tne Prophet 
himself! Thy words are like the verses of the 
Koran. All thou hast commanded shall be performed 


as faithfully as if thou wert the All-seeing Eye.” 

Hamet took the dagger, kissed the hilt, and thrust 
it beneath his girdle. 

Sadoc hobbled forward and fell on his knees. 

“ Mighty king, have mercy on an old man anda 
sinner!” 

He smote on his breast and bowed his grey head. 

“‘ My beloved Hamet, take this Hebrew and set him 
astride his beast in the manner I have ordered, and 
let not*the grass on the vega grow the sixteenth part 
of a hair’s breath before thou art outside the gates of 
the Alhambra,” 

“God is just,” groaned Sadoc, and fell senseless at 
the feet of the king. 

The grim Hamet bent over the miseradle Israelite, 
raised him from the floor as if he had been a sack of 
down, tucked him under his right arm, and stalked 
from the royal presence with his countenance as un- 
moved as a shield of brass. 





CHAPTER XXII 


AuAB, as soon as he had left the Court of Lions, 
hurried to the Tower of. Comares as fast as he could. 
Threading his way down to the dungeons, showing 
Zoroya’s ring to the various guards on duty, he ar- 
rived at the prison of Sir Raoul, who had but a few 
moments before returned from the torture-chamber. 
Ahab, struck by his paleness, inquired the cause of it. 

“T have,” said Mornay, “been to the apartment 
where they keep the playthings of kings and 
t ts.” 


“ J know what these are,” said Ahab. ‘ The rack, 
thumb-screws, pressure with weights, the suspending 
by one hand or one finger, the hot braziers, and 
various other cursed contrivances. I hope your 
worship has come well out of it ?” 

“ In the most incredible fashion. The wheels and 
pulleys revolved, the horrible engine creaked, and! 
suffered no great strain.” 

“That was out of the common course. Who was 
present?” 

“ The magician, Zegrim, and El, Zagal.” 

“ My wit cannot help you much in the solution of 
this mystery ; but if the lad Zegrim had not some- 
thing to do with it, I know nothing of the matter. 
Who do you think has arrived at the palace?” 

“Tnform me, worthy Ahab.” 

“Sadoc the Jew is now having audience with the 
king. I met him in the Court of Lions. This visit 
concerns the prince. _I offered to buy his secret, but 
he would not sell it, thinking to drive a better bargait 
with Muley Aben Hassan. But it is all the same; 
I have not a pistole. If he gets gold from the kivg, 
never again give me credit for wit. My master, he 
has come to betray your friend, Boabdil.” 

Mornay heard this announcement with profound 
sorrow.. He walked his — in the greatest per- 
turbation. The danger that threatened Boabdil 
affected him more than his own misfortune. 

“ He must be warned of his peril;” he exclaimed. 
“ Learn, if you can, the result of the old man’s inter- 
poste communicate the same to me as speedily a5 


“Oertainly, your worship; it-shall be as you say. 
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Lam your servant. Igo here andI go there, and it 
is all the same,” ’ 

Ahab coolly left Sir Raoul, and was gone an hour, 
when he came back with all the particulars of Sadoc’s 

ining. 
uw waited to be questioned before opening his 
budget. Mornay finally drew out the whole truth. 

“Yes,” said Ahab, after once repeating the story, 
“he got the bastinado, instead of money-bags. The 
slave laid it on lustily, and El Zagal says that he roared 
like a hoarse old lion. He has got to ride, too, with 
that raven, Hamet, with a poisoned dagger at his 
breast, and a chain rivetted to his wrist, so that he can- 
not getaway without taking Hamet, horse andall. It 
is the curse of Allah for his treachery. The father 
and daughter are as much alike as a hyena and a dove. 
Her heart would break if she knew his villany; but 
whether it would break or no, it is all one!” 

ornay walked his cell a few moments, then, fixing 
his eyes on the Moorish youth, asked : 

“My faithful friend, is there not some way of 
escape?” 

“ As there are but a very few things utterly im- 
possible,” responded Ahab, * escape may be practicable, 
though not easy. There are several armed men to 

ss, at differént points, whose vigilance cannot be 
lightly disarmed ; and perchance the dagger may have 
to be used.” 

“But bring mea dagger, and if need be, I can use 
itas weil as another. ‘Time presses. Hamet and his 
men, according to your information, are already on 
the way, attended by the wretched Sadoc. If nothing 
can be done for my liberation by our united wits, you 
must mount the swiftest steed that can be procured, 
uor drink water, nor draw bridle-rein till you reach the 
stone castle of the Jew.” 

“ We will wait till night, which is near at hand. 
Meantime I will procure the dress of a santon, with 
such weapons as [ can conceal about me. You shall 
take, also, this ring, which may serve you, perchance, 
when nothing else will.” 

“ Your plan,” replied Sir Raoul, “ has some show of 
success in it, and [ am willing to hazard anything 
upon it. Depart at once, and make all needful pre- 
paration.” 

“ There’s nothing like trying,” quoth Ahab. ‘“ Wit 
first, and heels afterward! If I were in your place, I 
should not so much as lift my little finger one way or 
the other. You see, my master, that it is just here; if 
it is recorded in. the k that you are to die here, 
nothing in Granada will prevent you from dying. If 
itis scratched down in the same book, whether in 
coarse hand or fine, that your joints are to be dragged 
asunder by one of those cursed machines, you'll be 
so dragged, if the evil one stood at the door. But, 
on the contrary, if it be written in that volume that 
you will cut your way out of this tower and escape, 
not all the armies of the king can keepyou here. But 
that which is decreed will happen; ard whether it be 
one or the other, it is all the same !” 

“Tis a most solacing doctrine, sage youth. But 
it is doubtless written that I should make some effort 
for my liberty, and that you should assist me; there- 
fore, speed on your errand,” answered Sir Raoul. 

“One thing, my master, isas good asanother; but 
since you exercise the right of choice, it is mine to 
obey. If I do but eat and drink and sleep and wear 
clothes, it is enough.” 

The knight smiled, and waved him away with his 
hand. 

“Then there is one thing more, your worship. If 
that magnificent sultana, that enamoured she, that 
black-eyed hourifrom the third heaven, should chance 
to drop down upon you, swear that you love her better 
than your daily bread. Tell her that her eyes glitter 
like two new daggers; that her breath is sweeter than 
a confection of roses; that her mouth is more ravishing 
thana honeycomb, and that her voice is more melodious 
than the wind! Ifshe asks you to fly with her, fall 
on your knées and vow there is nothing that you half 
as much desire. Do this or not; it will be all the 
same!” 

Ahab the Witty locked the door on Sir Raoul with 
imperturbable serenity, and went his way. 

Mornay’s confinement was never before so irksome. 
The betrayal of Boabdil would affect him in a most 
tender point. What would happen to Leoline after that 
catastrophe ? ' Imprisonment, perhaps death. 

Most distressing was the possibility that he might 
uever again behold ber. 

In such an event, he believed he should be deprived 
of the better part of his life. Again, while he was 
mewed up ih the tower, gallant deeds of arms were 
unquestionably being daily performed by the knights 

pai 


Orsy 


He was chagrined that he’ could not share in those 
achievements, and win a nanie that should be dear to 
his mistress, 

To his infinite astonishment, while these vexatious 


‘eilections’ were whirling through’ his brain, the 
arthy chief, El Zagal, presented himself 


A haughty smile curled his lips. 

“Christian,” he said, disdainfully, “thou camest off 
miraculously well from the torture! Thou artindeed 
a favoured mortal. Let thy prudence equal thy 
obstinacy. The softest hand may crush a mailed 
warriot. Oonceal from the astrologer and from the 
king the singular immunity that has been granted 
thee this day. It is soniething that hath seldom before 
happened. Thy secrecy will be thy safety.” 

“ Brave El Zagal, I will not feign to misunderstand 
you. Iam indebted to some one, whom I will not 
assume to say; but to that person I would convey my 
most respectful acknowledgments. I kiss reverently 
the hand that stayed my torture, and held back pain. 
It must have been a most potent hand, and I were 
not a chivalrous and courteous knight not to confess 
it and return suitable thanks.” 

“Thy speech, proud unbeliever, cannot give offence 
to any: and I pray the Prophet to deliver thee from 
thy bondage,” answered El Zagal, in a friendly tone. 

“* You are generous, gallant Moor. Let me inform 
you that I have heard of your feats of arms. There 
is not a name more renowned than yours among the 
Moslem hosts. The cavaliers of Spain often mention 
your exploits with admiration.” 

The famed Moorish leader smiled grimly. The 
pride of the warrior gleamed over his sallow visage. 

“By Allah! I would like to break a lance and cross 
swords with thee. ‘Though thou art not of my faith 
and country, thoa hast the spirit and gentle courtesy 
of a worthy and meritorious cavalier. I wonder not 
that thou art agreeable to the eyes of lady fair. Even 
a sultana may be fergiven for a truant thought! But, 
by the sacred Prophet, thou hast been but shabbily 
treated! Asa beaser of dispatches from the Christian 
king, thy person should have been respected; and if 
thou escapest not, it will be no fault of mine.” 

“By the souls of my ancestors!” cried Mornay, 
“you make me think better of human nature. May 
the time soon come when we can meet in a fair field in 
full view of the Christian and Moslem armies. To 
be vanquished by»El Zagal would be no disgrace.” 

Sir Raoul Mornay extended his hand, the dusky and 
taciturn chief grasped it in his bronze fingers. A 
flash of his softer nature streamed into his face, his 
eyes beamed in an unwonted manner. Through his 
parted lips his teeth shone out like pearls. 

“It is the compact of men,” he said. “A sincere 
friend, an open enemy, and a soul above disguise. 
Knight of the Red Cross, El Zagal, the chief of the 
Moslem armies has spoken.” 

Those hardy palms of honest foemen pressed each 
other for a brief instant, then El Zagal bowed low, 
turned away and departed. 

(To be continued.) 


White we are making our scientific ascents in 
England, the balloon in America is being appropriated 
to other and more genial uses. A bridal party re- 
cently made a wedding tour in the clouds from New 
York. This trip took place on the 8th of November, 
and only twe persons accompanied the bride and bride- 
groom, The car ascended from the Sixth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street entrance to the Park, and after a 
very pleasant excursion through the upper air, landed 
at Mount Vernon, Westchester county, about sunset. 


Tue drama is in active use at several of our asy- 
lums. Very recently, Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth 
(arranged by. Mr. Paterson), was performed by deaf 
and dumb pupils in presence of their deaf and dumb 
schoolfellows and an interested body of spectators, 
rather than audience, at Manchester. The text was 
conveyed through the “sign language” familiar to 
the pupils, and it was easily followed by the other 
spectators. Again, lately, at the Hants County Lu- 
natic Asylum, the inmates thoroughly enjoyed a dra- 
matic representation got up by ladies and gentlemen, 
amateurs, with the excellent superintendents of the 
asylum, Mr. and Mrs. Manly, at their head. The 
pieces were A Thumping'Legacy, and Bombastes Furioso. 
They were admirably played, and the general enjoy- 
ment was unalloyed. : 

An Apotocy For SgeLr-Murprr.—A man, aged 
seventy-seven, who hanged himself in Paris the other 
day, left a document headed ‘The Mysteries of my 
Liie.” “I belong,” he writes, ‘‘to a very good 
family. I was well brought up. Fatally for myself, 
I adopted as my device the Italian maxim, * Chi va 
piano va sano.’ I know now that, on the contrary, no 
man should leave for to-morrow what he can do to- 
day. Formy part, I believed that before doing any- 
thing it was necessary to deliberate long and maturely; 
and the consequence was, thatall I took part in turned 
out unsuccessful. - By this mania of postponement 
and this dilatoriness of execution Linjured my fortune, 
I forfeited an important situation, and I.missed ten 
marriages. ‘I haye broken faith with all my friends, 
because I could never return a visit in proper time, 
| pay back an’act/of. politeness; ner keep an ‘appoint- 








ment; and I was always an hour too late. I had 
excellent servants, but I never was well served, be+ 
cause I was never ready to be served. I thought my- 
self extremely prudent, and I always found myself 
in a false or a difficult position. After leng and pro- 
found reflection, I am now convinced that my con- 
stant habit of putting off’ everything was but a pre- 
text; that’ my real character was one of selfishness 
and sloth; and that I sought to hide, or to cover, that 
double vice with a fictitious virtue. I was deterred 
by the fear of fatigue, by my disgust to bodily and 
mental exertion, by the indulgence of continuous and 
lethargic repose. Such is the true cause of the vexa 

tions which I have constantly experienced. I believe 
the judgment I now pass upon myself to be correct. 
At my ago I am on the brink of tho grave. ‘The 
thought of seM-murder is come upon me, and, as for 
Once in my life I mean to take an energetic resolution, 
and not to postpone it, I hang myself.” 


IRISH AND HIGHLAND WIT 


“Wuar creatures those Irish are!” said the landlord, 
as he knocked a feather of white ashes from the tip of 
his eheroot; “it would be a dull world without them. 
Tn India a single Irishman at a station,is enough to 
banish blue devils. The presence of an Irishman 
anywhere keeps away low spirits, just as a cat in a 
house keeps away rats and mioe. Every station 
should wear an Irishman as an amulet against de- 
spondency.” 

“T have lived a good deal both in Ireland and the 
Highlands,” said Pen, “ and the intellectual differenco 
between the two races has often struck me as not a 
little curious. ‘They are of the same stock originally, 
antiquarians say. and yet Ireland is a land of Goshen 
overflowing with the milk and honey of hamour, 
whereas in every quality of humour the Highlands 
areas dry asthe Sahara. Jokes don't usually come 
farther north than the Grampians. One or two are 
occasionally to be found in Ross-shire, over there; but 
they are far from common, and their appearance is 
chronicled‘in the local prints just as tho appearance 
of the capercailzio is chronicled. No joke has yet 
been found strong-winged enough to cross the Kyles. 
That's odd, is it not?” 

“ But have not the Highlanders wit ?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of it, bus rather of the strenuous 
than of the playful kind; their wit is born for the 
most part of anger and contempt. ‘ There she goes,’ 
sneered the Englishman, as Duncan marched past in 
his tartan ata fair. ‘There she lies,’ retorted Dun- 
can, as he knocked the sccrner overat ablow. Of 
that kind of rapid and sufficient retort, of the power 
of returaing a blow swiftly and with iuterest, the 
Highlander is not in the least deficient. But he 
differs from the Irishman in this—that he has no eye 
for pleasantly droll kind of things; he has no fun in 
him, no sense of the genially comic. He laughs, but 
there is generally a touch of scorn in his laughter, 
and it is almost always directed towards a man or a 
thing. The Irishman’s humorous sense puts a stitch 
in the torn coat, ekes the scanty purse, boils the peas 
with which he is doomed to leap graveward. The 
best Highlander can draw no amelioration of con- 
dition from sug¢h a source. ‘I'he two races dine often 
scantily enough, but it is only the Irishman that can 
sweeten his potatoes with point. ‘They talk of hard- 
ships,’ said the poor Irish soldier, as he lay down to 
sleep on the deck of a transport—‘ They talk of hard- 
ships, but bedad this is the hardest ship I ever was 
in in all my life.’ No Highlander would have said 
that, and I believe that the joke made the hard plank 
all the softer to the joker.” 

“ And how do you account for. this difference ?” 

“T can’t account for it, The two races springing 
from the same stock, I think it is rather unaccountable, 
unless, indeed, it be traceable to climate influences— 
the soft, green, rainy Erin producing riant and 
ebullient natures; the bare, flinty Highlands, hard and 
austere ones. Theré‘is one quality, however, in which 

your Highlander can beat ‘the world, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the North American Indian.” 

* What quality is that?” q 

“The quality of never exhibiting astonishment. 
Tho Highlander would as'soon think of turning his 
back on his foe as of expressing astonishment at any- 
thing. Take a Highland lad from thé wilds of Skye 
or Harris,and drop him in Cheapsiie, and he will re- 
tain the most perfect.equanimity. He will have no 
word of marvel for the crowds and the vehicles; the 
Thames Tunnel will. not move him; he will look on 
St. Paul’s without flinching. » The boy may have only 
ridden in a peat-cart, but he takes:a railway, thie fields, 
hedges, bridges and villages spinning past, the howl- 
ing gloom of the tunnels, the speed that carries him in 
an hour over a greater extent of country than he ever 
beheld in his life, even from the highest hill-top, as 
the merest matter of course; and unworthy of special 
remark.” 

‘* But he willbe astonished atithe same 2?” 
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“Of econtse he is. The very hair of his sou)-is 
standing on an end with wonder and terror, bat. he 
will make no sign; he is too proud. Will he allow 
the Sassenach to triumph over him? If he did he 
would not be his father’s son. He will not admit that 
earth holds anything which he has not measure and. 
weighed; and with which he is notifam‘lia. Wier 
Chingacbgook groans at the stake in the bearing ox 
his tormentors, the Highlander will ex pres. sunrise.” 





s 


ANECDOTE OF TWO ARAB CATEFS. 


Tuere dwelt upon the great river Euphrates, near 
the great eity of Bagsora, two Arab tribes deadJy hos- 
tile to each other, The enmity was so proverbial 
and well known, that when one man spake.of the 
enmity of another towards a foe, he would say, “ He 
bates him as an Anizee hates a Montifee.” 

It fell out that the Pacha of Bagdad, being appre- 
hensive of the invasion ofthe Kards from Kurdistan, 
sent an order te the chief of the Anizees to send him 
forthwith twenty thousand men. ap.’ the order was 
obeyed. 

The pacha, not placing the same reliance upon the 
promptness of the Montifee chief, resolved to lay a 
plan to take him by stratagem, and then demand of 
him the aid of his tribe. He succeeded in obtaining 
the attendance of the chief, and he was brought into 
thé presence of the Turk. 

“T have taken you prisoner,” said the pacha, “ fear- 
ing that I might. not otherwise have obtained the 
assistance of your tribé against the Kurds. If you 
now comrrand that ten thousand of your men shall 
come to my assistance, your chains shall be struck off, 
and you may return safe and uninjured to your tribe ; 
but if you do not, your head shall roll at my feet.” 

The chief looked the pacha sternly'in the face and 
replied : 

“Your ignorance of the Arab character has led you 
into this error. Had you sent to me for ten thousand 
of my tribe when I was free, 1 know not what answer 
IT should have returned; but as it is, my reply cannot 
but be negative. If you order my head to roll at your 
feet, be it so; there are many more in my tribe equal 
to mine. Shed one drop of my blood, and every one 
will become iis avenger. The Arab may be treated 
with when free, but when a prisoner, never !” 

The haughty pacha looked upon him for a moment 
with surprise ; then turning to his soldiers, he ordered 
them te sever his head from his body. 

Thechief stood calm and collected, while the drawn 
sabre gleamed aloft in the air. 

At this moment the noise of a horse galloping in the 
paved court-yard of the palace attraeted the attention 
of the pacha. Atevery bound he struck the fire from 
the stones, and seemed to be striving to outstrip the 
wind. In a moment the rider vaulted from his horse, 
and almost in the same breath stood in the presence of 
the pacha. It was the chief of the Anizees. 

“T am come,” said he, “ to strike off the chains from 
my ecemy. Had he been taken in open conflict I 
should not interpose, but as he has been taken by 
treachery, though mine enemy, yet will I be first. to 
strike off hischains. Thereare twenty thousand lancea 
under my command glancing yonder, ip your defence; 
but if you release not cenigittdate mint enemy, every 
one of them shall be directed against you as a foe.” 

The Turk was forced to yield, and the two chiefs 
retired together. The chief of the Anizees eonducted 
his brother chief, though his deadliest enemy, to his 
ewn tribe, and then said: 

“We are now again enemies; we have only acted 
as Arabs should always act to each other ; but you are 
now safe, and with your own tribe, and our aucient 
hostilities are renewed.” 

With this they parted, and the chief of the Anizees 
returned to the defence of the pacha, 








Prorosep Picturs Exuiprmion 1x Paris.—M. De 
Nieuwerkerke, the Superintendent of the Fine Arts 
under the Imperial Government, proposes to have an 
Exhibition in the capital of the principal piotures:be- 
longing to the various public galleries ix the provinees. 
These galleries contain many fine specimens of the 
French school, and would doubtless make an interest- 
ing colleetion ; moreover, it would be a return for like 
services rendered by Paris to the departments. 

A CONTEMPORARY tells an almost incredible story 
of gross superstition near Taunton. A farmer having 
lost a cow, and thinking that an “ evil eye” was on 
his house, consulted a cunning man, who, for a con- 
sideration of five sovereigns, agreed to counteract the 
evil one. The contracting individual (so goes the 


story) ordered the farmer, his wife and family, and 
the labourers on the farm, to meet him at night to see 
the carcase of the cow burnt. They assembled in a 
field, when the “cunning man” told them if any one 
present spoke one word during the process of burn- 
ing the spell would be broken, but if all main- 





tained perfect silence the witch would be attracted 
to the spot, would be unable to move, that then blood 
should be drawn from her arm, and the misfortunes of 
the farmer would eva *a, A huge fire was lit, and when 
a hundred and a-liak pi good fagot. wood had been 
consumed, one of the labourersexclaimed : “ Drat the 
cow; that wood was to thatch my rick,,and the beast 
won't burn.” ‘The “spell” of course waS broken, and 
the “cunning man” ceased his incantations, declaring 
that be saw in the distance the witch approaching, but 
thatishe vanished upon hearing, the Iuckless words of 
the labourer, who was then and there soundly rated 
for his stupidity. With doleful looks the party ceased 
their midnight vigil, and the disappointed but creda- 
lous farmer is looking out for the next, catastrophe. 








WATAWA. 


CHAPTER Til 
Foe some time the strange savage we have seen 
ing the rivex, with the body of an Iadian girl, 
continued to regard the island near which he had so 





‘secretly arrested his course. 


We will avail ourselves of our privilege to regard 
it with him. 

It was about a hundred rods in length by thirty in 
breadth, and nearly midway between the shores.of the 
river, having on each side a broad aud deep channel, 

Phe lewer end of the island terminated in a barren 
point, which shoaled gradually inte the river, but the 
upper extremity was elevated and broken, com- 
paratively speaking, and terminated in a bold and 
rocky bluff, which overlooked deep water, its base 
having been undermined and worn away by the 
current of the:river, 

This poimt: was densely wooded, and offered here 
and there various shelters and hiding-places, par- 
ticularly among the reeks, where there were passes 
and natairal strongholds in which a single person or a 
small party could have made, in case of being as- 
saulted, a formidable resistance. 

At the left hand side ef the island, looking down 
the river, there was a litile iulet, a few rods in length 
by a single rod in widthjin which, lay a small log 
eanoe, under the shade of trees and bushes, and from 
this inlet a well-worn path led towards the centre of 
the island. 

Taking this path, a visitor would have soon per- 
ceived an opening, or clearing, partly natural, in the 
midst of which stood a small stone cabin, at. equal 
distances from each shore, with small grated windows 
a single massive deor, and a huge chimney. 

This cabin was a storey and @ half in height, at 
least fifteen feet square, and was built in the most 
substantial manner, a quarry on the upper end of the 
island having furnished the materials, in slabs nearly 
ready for use, in the most liberal profusion. 

The chimney was in the centre of the building,and 
assisted, by means of, a. shoulder, in, supporting the 
roof, which was also composed of immense blocks of 
stones, laid at a slight inclination upun huge pieces of 
hewn timber, and cemented strongly together, 

Ata glance, it would have been easy to see: that a 
shrewd and lion-hearted man had designed the struc- 
ture, and this fact, was particularly apparent in the 
little windows, with double grates, which were so 
arranged as to light the interior of the cabin without 
lessening. the security of its inmates. 

It was fire-proof, especially the exterior, and was 
intended to be impregnable to any assaults the In- 
dians might make upon it. 

A little patch of ground in front of the dwelling 
had been cultivated, and contained beans, peas, pota- 
toes, and other vegetables. 

A small stone barn stood at one side of the clearing, 
and a.cow was lying in its shadow, quietly chewing 
her cud. 

Near. the entrance of the cabin, and under the shade 
of a gigantic chestnut tree, was a rustic seat, formed 
of a single hewn plank, which seemed to be a favourite 
resort of the occupants of the eabin, to judge by the 
worn grass and hard soil near it. 

On this bench had been cut, in the rude style of 
backwoodsmen, various emblems and inscriptions, 
among which were prominent the words, ‘The Out- 
posts of Lincolnsville,” and “ Strong Abe’s Wigwam,” 
in the midst of granite powder-horns, canoes, and 
other objects of the popular appreciation. 

The intimation conveyed by these inscriptions is 
correct, fer the cabin we have described belonged to 


‘Abraham Lincoln, and was occupied by the pioneer 


and his family. 

There were marks of bullets and tomanawk cuts in 
the open door, whieh showed that the building had 
been more than once besieged by the savages ; but 
everything about it was as strong as ever, and it had 
arugged and defiant air that wae well in keeping 
with the character of its owner. ' 

The river, above and below the island, was nearly 








a mile wide, so that in troublesome times, it was easy, 
by keeping a look-out, to pereeive the approach of’, 
foe long before his arriva!, and long enough to take 
all necessary measpres of defence. . 

The roof of the cabin was visible through an open. 
ing in the tree teps to the strange savage, and his 
eyes gleamed with a malignant satisfaction as he 
beheld a light column of. smoke enrling leisurely 
above it. : 

The ps9 seemed to assure him that the presiding 
genius of the cabin was busy, within doors, and to en- 
courage him in his mysterious.projects, 

Again he looked up and, down the river, and again 
he seanned the shores and the island thoroughly, 
while the sinister expression on his face became more 
and more jubilant and maligaant.. 

His manner seemed to say that be, considered his 
way clear for the deeds.he meditated. 

Suddenly seizing his oars, he headed his canes to- 
wards the upper end.of the island, and rowed with: a!! 
his might in that direction. 

The current of the river accelerated his progross, 
and he sped on his way like an arrow. 

Occasionally he turned his head to assure himself 
that. he was unobserved, that the quietude he had re- 
marked on the island remained unbrokev, and that 
no enemy was awaiting his arrival. 

Ere long he reached the foot of the rocky. bluff we 
have. mentioned, and drew his canoe under some 
bushes overhanging the water, springing lightly 
ashore, rifle in hand. 

His dusky face suddenly blanched. 

He seemed to realize that he was intruding upon 
the domain of a renowne:l and dangerous enemy, and 
that it was quite ible that his heart was coverei 
at that moment by the muzzle.of his enemy’s rifle. 

A brief-but searching gxamination of the immediate 
vicinity convinced him, however, that jis arrival had 
not been observed, and ke at once recovered his usual 
dogged calmness. 

turning to his canoe, he raised the body of the 
Indian maiden carefully in. his arms, and transferred 
it to a secluded spot. a few rods distant, He then 
removed his. canoe to the same vicinity, secreting it in 
a dense growth of bushes, and in a spot where it was 


‘not likely to be discovered. 


Again he paused 2 moment, watching and listening. 

At length, satisfied. that.he had gained the island 
unnoticed, he advanced cautiously towards the cabia, 
carrying the dead Indian girl under his 1,ft arm, and 
keeping to the shelter of the roeks and bushes. 

In this way, continuing to maintain the utmost 
watchfulness, he gradually drew near the clearing, 
and at length took up his p-sition behind some buslics 
at the edge of it. From this point he scanned the 
surface of the river. 

No pursner was visible, either above or below, no 
white man following him,.and he accordingly knew 
that his stealthy approach to the island had not been 
witnessed, at least, from that direction ; and again a 
chuckle of delight e: him. 

His malignant. satisfaction had increased at evory 
step of his progress, to judge by his gleaming eyes 
and glowing visage. 

It was evident, considering his strange proceedings, 
and the, singular burden he carried, that he was there 
for a, terrible purpose. 

His eyes seemed to burn like coals of fire as he fixed 
them upon the little cabin, and bent his ear attentively 
in that direction. 

After a brief interval, as -he detected signs of life 
within the dwolling, what an expression of triump! 
came over his visage ! / 

He glanced at the sun, again looked searchingly 
around him on every hand, grasped tle form of tue 
dead Indian maiden firmly, arose to his feet, and ap- 
peared about to precipitate himself with a few hasty 
bounds upon the cabin. 

At this instant, however, a. figure emerged from 
the bushes.on the wre Ly: te) rg river, ond a 
quarter of amile distant—the figure of a young hunter. 

As could be seen in the clear sunlight with suffi- 
cient distinctness, the new-comer was @ hardy-looking 
youth, scarcely more than twenty-three years of age. 
clad in the usual buckskin suit, and having the self- 
reliant manners and dauntless bearing of a true wood- 
man. A bunting-knife was stuck in his belt, and he 
carried a rifle in his right hand, moving with aD 
easy, swinging gait, but yet in a way which showed 
that he maintained a sharp and constant look-out 
around him 

At sight of the young hunter, as.he paused a mo- 
ment in full view on the bank of the river, lorking to- 
wards theisland, the concealed Indian started as if shot 

His conduct showed very plainly that the young 
hunter belonged the island; that the savage had 
been aware of his Absence, and counted upon its con 
tinuance for the execution of his intentions, and that 
the youth’s return was a serious if pot a fatal interfer- 
ence with the programme of action existing in the 


brain of the intruder. 
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True to his stofeal ‘nature,’ however, the Endian said 
nothing, and was not long in mastering his emotions. 

A moment ‘only ‘the young hitnter halted on the 
bank, and then he proceeded to-a small canoe, ‘half 
concealed undetosome bushes, embarked, and com- 
menced rowing toward the island 

Atthis movement, the. savage looked at ‘the prim- 
ing of his rifle. ; 

His-baleful eyés measured the distance between his 
niding-place and theshore of the island,:and he seemed 
to realize that he-could shoot. the hunter at the instant 
of his. arrival, buthe.promptly overcame this: tempta- 
tion, which.was if every. way foreign to. his projects, 
and became calmcagain. 

The canoe.continued to advance, and soon neared 


the litle inlet at which the inhabitants.and visitors‘ 


of the island wete- accustomed to laud and ‘to take 
their departure. 

As it entered the inlet, and while .the Indian's at- 
tentions were equally divided between the hunter and 
the cabin, the stout iron door was suddely opened, 
anda young girl appeared on the threshold. 

Theage of the maiden-could scarcely have-exceeded 
seventeen ; and there.was something so’ spiritual in 
the glances of hér large brown -eyes, something so 
refined and innocent in.the expression of ‘her features, 
and her manner was so-lively and light-hearted, that 
she seemed a.mere child. 

And yet she was fearless and self-reliant—a twhole- 
souled women— gentle. without being weak and timid, 
and brave-hearted without being forward or in- 
delicate—in.a word, that compound of strength and 
delicacy which is so often found. among the:daughters 
of the frontier. 

Her face was somewhat tinted .by exposure to the 
summer sun,. but it was none the lessbeantifal on 
that aecount; and its: beauty was -heightened by a 
profusion of. golden-brown.curls surrounding it. 

Her form.was of the.most perfect proportions, full 
and well-rounded, her every movement graceful, and 
every attitude full of avinsome-gentleness, reveating a 
womanly nature of the most attractive description. 

She was dressed’ in the simple style of the period, 
wearing @ short skirt,-of a -home-spun material, a 
neatly-fitting waist, and a ~pair of dainty little 
moocasins. 

The resemblanee between her and the young hunter 
showed that'they were brother and sister. 

In fact, they -were’ Thomas and ‘Bessie Lincoln, the 
son and daughter of the hardy pieneer. 

The interior of the cabin, “behind: the «maiden, as 
could have been seen ata glance through the open 
door, displayed tasteand refinement. 

The hewra floor was spotlessly clean, and the huge 
fire-place faultlessly -neat, its great brass fire-dogs 
shiuing like ‘burnished gold, aud a sparkling little 
fire confining itself to its eentre 

Upon the mantel-pieeo was .a blue pitcher, 
filled with fragrant wild'flowers. 

The grating of the windows was partially concealed 
by curtains of »white-maslin, whith were looped away 
with bunches of Jong ribbon grass aud aprays of wild 


roses. 

The furniture consisted of 2 wide, chiutz-covered 
lounge, with ample pillows at each end, a ‘barrel 
rocking-chair, covered with. similerméterial, three or 
four hard-bottomed, shigh+backed ¢hairs, and two or 
three cushioned footsteols. 

A long, wide rug, of .gay eoloure and home:manu- 
facture, lay infront-of thelounge. A few prints hung 
against the ,plastered” and \white-washed «walls, and a 
big Bible lay on the top of a chest of drawers in one 
corner. 

There was a ‘small -room off this apartment, of 
course, and @ ladder leading to a low chamber under 
the roof. The door of the former was open, and 
would have permitted'an observer ‘to ‘liscover that 
this was tae maiden’s own;private apartment. 

A low, white bed occupied one corner, and in front 
of it lay a gay, fringed rug. The walls -were deco- 
rated with prints and samplers, ‘the latter betraying 
some artistic skill. 

The single window was draped like those in the 
outer room, and the delicate scent of June roses 
uingled with the fresh, sweet air 

The only other noticeable feature of the room was a 
good-sized work-basket of plaited willows, which 
stood on 4 chair near the -window. 

Besides these, there were tanumerable little displays 
uf feminine taste that at once attested the occupancy 
of the apartment, even if a couple of gowns hanging 
in one corner bad not been noticed 

With a glance af the beautiful sky, at the quict 
shores arvund ‘her,.and the majestic river—a glance , 
which betrayed the quiet and peaceful ‘happiness of 
the maiden, and ‘attested ‘that ‘her ‘pure and gifted 
spirit was in sweet (haraf@ny. with all the beautiful 
objects around her—she bounded |liglitly towards the 
inlet, homming an-old-tune to berself,as light-hearted 
‘8 a bird, and. swinging a quaiut little bonnetin her’ 


She had evidently seen her brother approaching, 
from one of the windows, and resolved to meet 
him. i 

The concealed Indian looked relieved and gratified 
as his eyes fdllowed her. | 

‘Ah, there you are!” said the yo 


hunter, 
with a smile, as he.stepped ashore, 


as father re- 


‘| turned ?” 


“Not, yet, Thomas. Have yeu seen him ?” 

“No; and I thought I might as well cut my hunt 
short for the present, as I have not seen any game 
worth shooting. You have seen no signs of savages, 
I suppose ?” 

* None.” 

“Tn that case, I think I will go down to the settle- 
ment, if you can spare me.” 

* Again, Thomas?” said Béssic, with a bantering 
little laugh. “I think you visited the settlement 
only the day before yesterday. What can it be that 
draws you so often in that direction? I shall have 
to talk to Jenny Hale on the subject, and see if she 
understands the.mystery.” 

“Laugh away, Bessie, while you have the chance,” 
responded Thomas, good-naturedly, but with a 
heightened colour. “It will be your turn to be 
laughed at some day, no-doubt.” 

“Well, give my love to Jenny, and tell her that I 
am awaiting the arrival of her-brother from the Hast 
withexemplary patience. ‘Tell her also, if she means 
to rob me of my brother, to keep a good guard over 
hers, should he ever come this way, or [ may rob 
her of him.” 

The young hunter smiled ai these playful observa- 
tions, and responded : 

“ Take care, Bessie! Robert Hale is no common 
man, from all that Jenny says; and many a true 
word, you know, is spoken in jest. Jenny expects 
her brother every day, and she has prophesied over 
and over again that be will fall in love with you.on 
his,arrival. Well, well—what is to be, will be. I'll 
drop down the river an hour or tivo, if you will take 
good eare to keep the door closed and barred, and not 
allow any prowling savage to seize you. Father 
ought to be home by this time. I dare say he is 
not far distant. In any case, I shall not be gone 
long, aud you need not have any fears—only, -be 
cautious !” 

He returned to :his canoe. 

‘“ Perhaps, brother, you had,better take your.supper 
before-you go,” said the sister. 

“No, dear. I-will take supper with Jenny. The 
row down the river will give me ah appetite. Re- 
member, you are ‘to be cautious.” 

“Of course. You need have no fears about me. 
I will watch for father’s return, and shall not open 
the door till I see him." 

The brother seated himself’ in! bis canoe, addressed 
a few. further observations to his sister, and set out 
ou bis way down the river. 

Bessie remained on the sucre of the inlet a moment, 
seeing him off. 

“Come back, Thomas, as soon as you cap,” she 
called to him. “ Remember, if you stay too late I 
shall ‘be anxious.” 

At this juncture, when ‘Bessie'’s back was turned to 
the cabin, the concealed savage, who bad observed all 
these movements, suddenly left Lis hiding-place, and 
bounded towards the cabin, still retaining the body of 
the Indian girl in his grasp. 

His*face'had again: blanched to a yellow pallor, as 
if ‘he realized that he was incurring an imminent 
peril, but/it was none the less determined. 

The bushes near the inlet covered his movements, 
shitting him out from the view of the brother and 
sister, and be gained the-cabin unmolested. 

[nan instant. lie had enseoneed -himself, with his 
lifeless burden, inthe little room off the main apart- 
ment, in Bessie’s room, and pushed the door neatly to, 
laid the body belindiit, and.taken up a position near 
it, with an active and aggressive air, and with a look 
of blended malignancy and triumph on his features. 
His:mien was thatof.a wolf getting ready to spring 
upon a victim. 

A-moment/thereafter Bessie returned to the cabin, 
with a ‘thoughtful expression on her face, and pro- 
ceeded to close aud bar the massive door. 

The ionocent. and unsuspecting gitl was thus shut 
up within a few yards of the mysterious and terrible 
savage ! 

(To be continued.) 
Fd 


Discovery or Romaw Remaws near Wrxpsox.} 
—An interesting diseovery has just been made upon | 
the Crown lands near Old Windsor. While a number 
of workmen were engaged in some drainage works) 
upon the farm of Tyleshod, they came upon two large | 
Roman tombs, the chamber ot each forming a.cube of) 
about four feet. The remains were about two and! 
a-half feet below the surface of the soil, and when the! 





hand, 


for amwold drain, and the top of it ;was broken to pieces. 
This tomb contained a fine glass.bottle of elegant 
form, charred human bones, but no urn. About 
eighteen inches from the first tomb, another of a 
similar description, but quite perfect, was found ; and 
on its being opened it was found to contain an earthen- 
ware cinerary urn of) half-baked lay, with charred 
human benes, while by. the side of the vase were the 
fragments.of.a fine terra-cotta botile,. Both thetombs 
had been placed in, positions, due north, east, south, 
and west. Neither of the tombs contained any in- 
scription, coin, or ormament, but the remains are sup- 
posed to be between 1,500 and 1,600 yeara old, the site 
upon which they were discovered being probably on 
a Roman by-way leading from the camp on Bagshot 
Heath through Bracknel! and Datghet. 





THE GENTLE HEART. 
Oh, gentle heart! until this life-be o'er, 
Shed round the light and warmth of. thy dear flame ; 
Oh, grant but this, and I will ask no. more 
Of earthly happiness, or earthly fame. 

Tue gentle, the gifted heart—who shall reveal its 
depths to human sight ?—what eloquence impart the 
softness of its love, the grandeur of its magnanimity ? 
It is snrely the seat of earthly bliss! It is the bliss- 
ful home of all the sweet affections. It glows where 
social feelings. meet, it smiles where friendship 


‘dwelleth—it.is-virtue’s hallowed fane—’tis ‘freedoms 


first, and best, and most noble shield !.a strength tha‘ 
will remain when feebler spirits fade and pass away. 
It is the shrine of true piety, from whence our ‘holiest 
aspirations rise; where joys which are divine, the 
fount of tenderness whence every passion -has its 
birth and hopes, which are of heaven alone, 

Lo cheer, to charm, to bless our pilgrimage on 
earth. Behold a mother’s love blending joy and 
sorrow in her anxious gaze, kneeling in worship by 
her darling child; her brow so calm,.hér eye someek 
and watchful. 

Surely there ismought on earth moregenial to ithe 
guileless.soul :than the gentle heart in its perfec 
purity. J. A. 





Tourmse Cosmon.—A letter from the Home Offic e 
stated that the Home Secretary had: no power to inter- 
fere in the matter of the enclosure of Tooting 
Common. 

We .understand that the reported destruction of 
Sir Isaac Newton's residence is incorrect. The 
house in Kensington, in which Sir Isaac.died-on the 
20th March, 1727, is at present known as Bulling- 
ham House,,and there is no intention to demolish it. 


A) BEAUTIFUL sbouquet was presented to her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales on her birthday, con- 
sisting .of searlet and white flowers of the Dauish 
colonrs, with Jesters in flowers in the centre repregent- 
ing the month, day, and year, the whole beiag sur- 
mounted with uhoice lace. 

A’ sPLENDIp specimen of the crane, which is almost 
extinct in-this country, has been shot.in the neighbour- 
heed of -Stegursey, by Mr. Haddon,.of Taunton. It 
was a:young «bird, measuring from beak to.claw’4 ft. 
11 in., and from ‘the tips of the wings, when expanded, 
6 ft. 10in., and weighing 7} lb. 

Heavy Orsaments.—The Makololo women are 
vastly superior to any we have yet'seen. They are of 
a light warm brown complexion, have pleasant coun- 
tenances, and are remarkably quick of apprehension. 
They dress neatly, wearing a kilt and mantle, and 
have many ornaments. Sebituane’s sister, the head 
lady of Sesheke, wore eighteen solid brass’ rings, as 
thick as one’s finger, on each leg, and three of copper 
under each knee; nineteen bright brass rings on her 
left arm, and eight of brass and copper on her right ; 
also.a large ivory ring above each elbow. She hada 
pretty: bead necklace, aud a bead sash encircled her 
waist. The weight of the bright brass rings round 
her ‘legs’ impeded her walking, and chafed her ancles ; 
but as it was the fashion, she did ‘not mind the 
ineonyenience, and guarded against ‘the ‘pain by 
putting soft rag round the lower rings.— Narrative of 
an Expedition to the Zambesi ‘and its Tributaries. By 
David.and Charles Livingstone. 

PETROLEUM IN Yorksutre.—It has recently been 
found:that the shales of unctuous clay overlyiag the 
ironstone deposits of the Yorkshire moors.in the 
North Riding can be made to produce a minexal oil, 
similar to petroleum, at sixpence per gallon... From 
the fact that taese shales crop out to the.surface in 
almost all the valleys, the discovery ig expected to 
impart a wonderful degree of life and agetinity to 
those hitherto unpeopled hills. It is evident that 
during the Roman occupation both the,coal.and iron 
deposits were wrought, the refuse from the workings 
being met with occasionally below the heather. This 
last discovery, coming quickly upon that of eval and 








first of the tombs was discovered, the drainers took it 


ironstone, has raised the value of land amazingly. 
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Last week a small property of one hundred and fifty 
acres, for which, being fit only for grouse-shooting, 
five’ pounds per acre was thought too much a few 
years ago, was sold for nearly sixty pounds per acre. 








DIGESTIBILITY OF FOOD. 
Tne following table of the digestibility of the most 
common articles of food prepared from standard 
authorities, is ee oF correct, and is of very 


general practical interest : 
Prepara- Time of 
Quality. tion. Digestion. 
nH. M. 


00 


RED) WSs bes ii WAS ce A BONED. i200 5008K0 
Pigs’ feet, soused ............008 ode é 

Tripe, SOUGEd a. ..0esenrerreors 
Eggs, whipped .........s00000++ 
Trout, salmon, fresh 
Trout salmon, fresh ............Fri 
Soup, barley ............ 
Apples, sweet, mellow ......... 
Venison steak moaesede 

Brains, animal ...............+ 


eee eeeeee 


Codfish, cured, dry ............ 
Apples, sour, mellow ......... 
Oabbage, with vinegar......... 
MABE: eeeiinic ode cdc ecs cevesversees 
Turkey, wild 
Turkey, domestic 
Gelatine............ 
Turkey, domestic ...........4..: 
Goose, Wid 04. 000... cee esecseeee 
Pig, GOCRIG 00 oss sce sdnsvecseces 
Lamb, fresh ..4......0. 60.005. 
Hash, meat, and vegetsbles... 
Beans, pod... .........cseseseeeees 
Cake, sponge.....0......00..00.0B 
Parsni; 
Potatoes, Irish, .:....... 00 sse00 
Cabbage, head .........+00ss. s+ 





Prrrriete tire tt rere ie) 








Spinal marrow, animal ...... Boiled... ... aa 2 40 
Chicken, full grown..........,. Fricasseed ...... 2 45 
RUMI Soh devinctcco ecu cas ccpestcen EURO Mretdaccenccit, GO 
Beef, with salt only ............ Boiled... :........2 45 
Apples, sour, hard............... Raw. eed OO 
ee RRS SO erry BS 
Eggs, fresh .....................Soft boiled...:.. 3 00 
Bass, striped, fresh ..........+ Broiled |........ 3 00 
Beef, fresh, lean, rare ......... Roasted .........8 00 
Pork, recently salted .........Stewed '«........3 00 
Mutton, fresh .«.. Broiled ......... 8 00 
BOOP vhs eiorvereecessec cee due ccevss Boiled.......4....8 00 
Chicken soup  ............ 06008! “Gy ebesev ese cB OO 
APORMeCUPOSIS .....,66.ceceedcsere (5p) eeeeeetereeed OO 
Dampling, apple .....+..-.666 % 4 3 00 
Cake; CORT s<niccrnsence sesiessnscs oo DM KOGesseee éede.d 3 00 
Oysters, fresh eeseseseeeesdvoasted 316 
Pork Steak ..ccecicccedecees eee BVOC «6s. .06 00 3 15 
Mutton, fresh oes andecs RONSEOM: 4400050005) 15 
Breed, COUR. 0600060 .v0.4<4095 cep ARAM apshpeseogeeS AD 
CAITOb, OFADRE 000.00. p0000000000e DOLE ,, asaorecre 3.15 
Sausage, fresh, .........ceess+00 Broiled .....004 3 30 
Flounder, freshi............+0++ Fried .......%..,3 30 
CRI, TO cath cins cps ccsobsnee edt vaeeonnn 3 30 
Oysters, fresh ........s.ccsss000 Stewed ....,..,.3 30 
TNIEE cin cncshetetesacvecorapiies cnc eNOG | achnadaned 3 30 
Cheese, old, strong ......+++++ BURT, deo eseansges 3 30 
Soup, MUttOd..........ceeee veneer DOUCH....r00000003 BO 
WMRAE CORD. 04000050<00necncsogen.s, 08 0.400 feces coal 3 30 
Bread, wheat, fresh ............Baked... 8 30 
Turnips, flat ...........-..+e0000e DOCU 4.400063, 30 
PROSSER, TRAD o0iccecoocecccters” . — *., esapepesesec® (OM 
RR Hard boiled ...3 30 
Green corn and beans ......... Boiled............3 45 
BOOED ccahtacencnatederesé ach cence )"tei'4 oocmpaeeseceneee 
NN I TOPIC LG I Sf 
Pee ee YS 
Wiis Bl cnccte 650.000 soc cecicncecsennee. cosedunes 4 00 
. Fowls, domestic ............... Roasted ......00 4 00 
Soup, beef, vegetables, and 
DIMEN bichodsas Kpsashaneseacanted ARLE 4 00 
ie A ae ge 4 60 
Beef, old, bard, salted .........Boiled............4 15 
Soup, marrow-bones ......... lh Ae TR 415 
NN nes scoascacctaggreceness, $9 4 15 
Pork, recently salted ......... a +4 30 
Weel FIRB cscs cccceoptopsteca eee ..4 30 
| RE Re Pe ae 4 30 
Suet, mutton.................-... Boiled 4 30 
ER Dicnker tes pce itocneersssctla. "be anccensepeseet I 
Pork, fat and lean .........0:+ Reasted .%.......5 15 
DOGO 0.0 050.000 scncde soccsevee DONO ecd ivy cco ees) OO 





meer ames TICE” aici scsi” op ” esttboc aed oO 





NUTRITIOUSNESS OF FOOD. 


Tne following table from authentic sources shows 
the ascertained per-centage of nutriment in the com- 
mon articles of table consumption. Boiled rice being 
the easiest of digestiom, because the quickest, is marked 
ten ; boiled cabbage is two ; roast pork, boiled tendon, 
and beef suet, requiring five and a half hours to be 
digested, would be one, or the lowest grade of digesti- 
bility. 








Per Centof Timeof 
Kind of Foo¢. Preparation. Nutriment. Digestion. 

H. M. 
M0 G boys 2ce cscs. 52 ROY - senereoee eee oe 
Apples......ccccrcccocse yy eveceeecs a the 1 30 
APPiCOts ..ecssecscceeee gy ceseeeees 26 _ 
SIUIET \ocdaeninteenhank Boiled ...... 92 - 200 
WRABE,, OFF csecpcsskes ‘55 es | 2 30 
Beienssaeess cose ROASE ...00000.26 3 30 
BOE connec claainins a Visco . — 
BRC OE nc cov ccenendse coe EMAMB sco00y 00080 3 30 
Cabbage........00+0+-D0iled......00. 7 4 30 
RII, cceactantuiiliny tn > . erecenere 10 315 
CN ties, sipecemne DEY Gepcccce 25 2 00 
Chicken ovceoekFicagseed ...27 . 2 49 
RIED ce icescsetsasoaikene ase, 
Cucumbers..........++ a! Rie _ 
FETS, wrecsecesesessosgo WHIPPOD 2.018 ate 1 OO 
Flour, bolted......... In Bread...... lee | _ 
Flour, unbolted...... Pg! veo ands _— 
Gooseberries . : 7 2 00 
Grapes A. 2 30 
MEINE o08 toitacscases 23 
pI Tae 2 00 
Milk. 215 
Mutton $8 15 
Oatmeal 3 80 
Oils ... cumupesnae 3 30 
Peas, Gry... ..cs.soeeees 2 30 
CT ane 2 00 
ltt Pia ce tatis ae 3 30 
hte aimee ered 2 30 
ececicacentesinectens EM, colins 21 515 
PGOtatoes, n--cencesesveee OO 2.2000 18 2 30 
iin stead diinaseenetith, tale. 5 aint 88 1 00 
Rye Flour ...........+ Baked 79 3 30 
| Ee OO gape 21 3 00 
Soup, barley .........Boiled ...... 20 1 30 
Strawberries ......... TW Sonne 2 00 
Turnips oc. -.--seeee es Boiled ...... 4 3 30 
tint adn scsmnoeines ny: + dhhaen 25 4 30 
SWOMEIEEED. 2p <ncheodtnnes Broiled ......22 1 30 
Wheat bread .........Baked ...... 95 3 380 





WARMTH AND STRENGTH. 


At food contains nitrogen, the element which 
supplies “muscle,” flesh, strength, or carbon-giving 
warmth; some articles contain both in various pro- 

ions. The colder the weather, the more carbonized 
‘ood do we require. ’ 

Pure alcohol is almost wholly carbon, and all 
alcoholic drinks are proportionately so, beer having 
only five per cent. of alcohol ; but having no nitrogen, 
they .cannot add a single particle of flesh to the 
system, and consequently uot one particle of strength 
of power to labour. 

A ian feels stronger after taking a drink of spirits, 
bat it is not added strength, it is onky strength pre- 
ternaturally drawn in advance upon the store on hand 
for current use; the nervous system having. been 
stimulated to make that draught by the influence 
which the alcohol had upon it, but when the system 
comes to use the strength naturally pre for it, 
and finds it has been already appropriated, it “ sinks ” 
under the disappointment, so to speak, to a depth 
proportioned to the strength or quantity of the alcohol 
used 

The sinking experienced in delirium tremens is 
precisely of this nature, and is almost too horrible to 
be borne. All know that when the liquor “ dies” 
within a man, he is as weak and powerless as 
a new-born infant, and this comes upon him sud- 
denly. 

On the other hand, food and drink which contain 
nitrogen, give flesh, create the power to labour, and 
the strength which is thus added is for current use, is 
substantial and enduring. 

Hence alcohol is not a true tonic, has no really 
valuable medicinal or curative virtue in any malady 
known to man. The most that it can do under any 
circumstances is to give time for nature or for real 
remedies to bring their influence to bear on the 


system. 

From the following table it will be inferred that 
aliment containing the largest amount of carbon should 
be used in winter; but cooling food, that which con- 
tains little or no carbon. such as fruit and berries, 
shont4 be taker in summer; bread and butter and the 








grains containing quite as much carbon as the s 

requires; hence nature craves and fruits jp 

ee, and turns away from fat meats and oily 
ishes, 








Names. Carbon. Nitrogen, 
Gum Arabic... .cccescescscesese 86) es 0.14 
8. Almond oil......... sieves TT): a 0.29 
Qienesesdisiicsidscrifdesscrceiss FT hes 0.85 
Gab ace disiscisieicc wiscs acer Oi Hops, — 
SOE iii si db icden dace asd _ 
Wheat ... sis 2.00 
Rye..... oo 1.00 
Oats .... os =. 2.00 
Rye Bread wie ~ 
Peas, dry ve) 39.0 
Peas, green os 4.00 
Beans . oblate dake vos = 38.0 
Lentils .... beh ovide coas oma BF [1 Gen 588.0 


Potatoes cocccccceccciccsensiss I ce 0.36 






Cabbages .......:.sccsccessssdies =! eee” 0.86 
RUMMRS aidiies.esevercrvdeessd Bi “0.12 
Turnips, dried..........sss00. 48 2.00 
Artichokes ........:..sccsesseese D Yess 0.08 
BOGE  oscisiccccescoserccssockbds MOrstecae'h 5 '0.08 
OAM ititeinss ivicicebastacesstecet sib! 0.08 
LOOM MOR? é...60..cisvsidevsesd (BBY dew 15.0 
Mixed ............... $80 Ber iesd~ »y 18.0 
Soup.... wade Gh cen -- 0.75 
ApFICOtS 1. ccisseescccsscecssace eo eee) O17 
Peaches secesecessccs Sm ae 110:98 
Cherries sissies sercdcdescse ei veces 0.57 
Gooseberries .....0.......00. 1 é _—- 
MOR a9. eid 0. vssdis 0’ tb csatere<ed ABs: ws - 
Beil, TOA > os iise.oss itsesesscces BBL! ase!) 15.0 
Veal, roast wdvesse) SB cee 11 14.0 
Venison ... ‘ sce od? OB! o]iese0-25.0 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 

Fatreninc Torxeys—For each turkey mix about 
a pint of Indian meal with one pint of unbolted wheat 
flour, and pour boiling water on it, stirring rapidly til] 
it forms thin mash. | Place the dish where the fowls 
can have access tothe feed at any time. Let skimmed 
milk or water be given also. In two weeks they will 
be fat and oily as butter... They will fatten Letter to 
have their liberty in a spacious yard. 

VALUE OF FooD, 

Without strength or warmth we die; food imparts 
these, and is Phy vig cord valuable; ‘hence it is 
“nutritious,” that is, nourishes, sustains, supports 
life. The elements of food which do this are called 
carbon, yielding warmth, and nitrogen, yiclding 
strength or flesh. Butter, fat, and oil are almost 
wholly carbon—contain no nitrogen—cannot make 
flesh or give strength ; on the other hand, apricots, 
cherries, and peaches contain no carbon. A man who 
fed on them exelusively would freeze to death, would 
die for want of the warming part of nutriment. Meats 
give both warmth and strength, and go do most 
articles of food, but in varying proportions. 

For those who work, that food ‘is cheapest which, 
shilling’s worth for shilling’s worth, affords the most 
strength, the most power to labour. ‘The inves- 
tigations and experiments of Baron Liebig and others 
seem to show that one bushel of oats at three shil- 
lings a bushel, yields five pounds of muscle, flesh, or 
strength element, costing sixpence per pound. The 
Trish masses do not eat meat once a week, yet they work 
hard, live healthily, and when temperate, live long. 
The Scotch glory in oatmeal, and are a hardy race. 
One third of the human family live chiefly on rice. 

It would be as healthful as economical for the 
industrous poor of our land to live chiefly on cereals, 
as wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley, and when they 
can afford it, havo fruits and berries, raw, ripe, and 
perfect in their natural state, as desserts. 

Muscle Element 









Articles. Cost. yielded 

s. d, Ibs. 

Oats nrssrersecerseerrreee 3 O porbsh.... 5 
Peas, dried . ae iF te aay 
Beans ..,.... 10. H.. w phot | 
NIGER, ccssichasinccnsactnaney, Mis tals aticns it, © 
} CEE, eS 
Turnips are. hy rs a 
Flour ...... - 40 0 per bri. ... 20 
NE eT | ae 9s ave OP 
Potatoes ...,...2+e 5 4} per bsh. ... : 


Meats, 8} lbs. ......... 1 04 per Ib. 


Tue Size or Drors.—Are all drops the same siz, 
whether they succeed each other rapidly or slowly: 
Most of us say yes; but the experimentalist Says 0° 
He arranged his apparatus (called a Stalagome'er) i" 
su2ha way that he could make the drops ef 2008 
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put oil fall from the little ivory ball at intervals 
varying from one-third of a second up to 12 seconds. 
He finds that the drops are twice as large and twice 
as heavy in the first instance as in the last—that is, 
when the drops succeed each other more rapidly, they 
are individually, Jarger than when they fall more 
slowly, amounting actually to double when the differ- 
ence is a8 as that, above stated. The Lady 
Bountiful and Mrs. Nurse need not be troubled with a 
scientific explanation of this fact—how that it 
depends on the time in which the gravitation of the 
drops has to overcome the adhesion between the 
oil and ivory ball; but they are very much. con- 
cerned in. knowing that when, they administer 
medicine ‘as before,” in so many drops per dose, 
the quantity will vary according to the interval of 
time between the drops. If they hurry, by dropping 
too much ‘they may administer 50 drops’ to baby 
instead of 20, and theti—“we draw a veil over the 
consequences. Even medical practitioners themselves 
are cautioned. “A ‘pharmaceutist who administers 
100 drops of a liquid at the rate of three drops per 
second, may give halt as much again as one who 
measures the successidn atthe rate of one drop/in two 
seconds.” Insomuch that wé have not only to be on 
our guard against’ taking a drop too much, but must 
also seo that our drops are not immoderate in size. 
Another caution to the dispensers of drops. Look to 
the size of the neck and-Jip of. the pbial containing 
medicines ; if the vessel is thick and at the 
spot from which the drops are made. to fall, rely upon 
it that the drops themselves will be individually larger 
then when a thin-lipped phial is used. Professor 
Guthrie has,ascertained this, and he shows how. it 
depends on tbe adhesion of liquidsto solids, as well 
as upon the cohesion among the particles of liquids 
themselves. 








SCIENCE. 


VEGETABLE IVORY shOws,a red stain whete a drop 
of oil of vitriol is applied, which again disappears on 
washing it with water. “Bone or genuine ivory does 
not show this reaction, 

THE OOLOUR OF THE BLOOD. 

Jue bloed which enters the lungs bas.a dark purple 
colour, and is known as venous blood; but when, it 
emerges, and is carried back to the heart, it hag ac- 
quired a searlet, tint, and is distinguished as arterial 
blood. 

In spite of the number of researches made on the 
subject, great doubt has, always existed as to the 
exact nature of the. chapge which is effected in, the 
lungs. ; 

This much is certainly known, that somehow or 
other oxygen is absorbed by the blood, that this 
oxygen combites with carbon and hydrogen, and that 
this combination’ produces carboni¢ acid’ and water, 
both of which are throw into the atmosphere during 
the act of expiration. — et ra 

Moreover, it is certain that the heéat’of the body is 
entirely due to this constant’ oxidation, ‘which ‘is 
therefore exactly andlogous to the combustion of a 
lamp or candle. } 

But how is the oxidation effected? Does the 
oxygen combine directly with the carbon and hydro+ 
gen as.soon as it comes in contact with them, so that 
in fact the whole of combustion is performed in the 
lungs; or is the oxygen first dissolved by the blood, 
which it is constantly oxidizing in all parts of its 
course ? 

The first view has been abandoned for years, in 
consequence of- one fund tal objection to it: If 
the whole of the the combustion took place in the lungs, 
it is evident that the longs and heart ought’ to be 
materially hotter than any other part of the body, 
But this is not found to be the case. There is but a 
trifling difference in temperature ‘between the heart 
and the most distant vessels of the vascular system, 
so that the probability seems in favour of a continuous 
oxidation in all parts ‘of the body. 

Our readers will now be im a position to understand 
the exact bearings of Professor Stokes’s. discovery, 
They will perceive that the gradual alteration of 
colour from scarlet to purple which blood undergoes 
as it flows through the vessels is attended by a con+ 
stant loss of oxygen, which oxygen is employed in the 
formation of carbonic acid aud water. This appeared 
to indicate the existence of two varieties of cruorine, 
a scarlet and @ purple kind, the latter containing less 
oxygen than the former. 

The following beautiful experiment demonstrated 
the truth of this theory. A little clear solution of 
scarlet blood was placed in a tube, and the two lines 
in its spectrum observed. A liquid had been pre- 
viously prepared by adding tartaric acid and caustic 
potash to a solution of»protosulphate of iron (green 
vitrol).. Such a liquid has a pale green colour, has no 
perceptible effect on the spectrum; and, above all, has 
a most powerfub-aiiinity for oxygen, which it will 








absorb rapidly, from the air, if exposed to it. A little 
of this solution was now added to-the blood, and the 
result was that its scarlet colour disappeared almost 
immediately, and a purple tint just like that of .venous 
blood succeeded it, 

_it was pretty evident that the scarlet cruorine had 
given up.oxygen to the iron solution, and had been 
reduced to the purple variety. The purple liquid was 
now examined with the prism, and the first glance 
showed that the spectrum was entirely changed. The 
two lines had vanished, and instead there was now 
seen a single line rather less intense than the original 
ones, and in position about midway between them. 

This, then, was clearly the spectrum of purple 
cruorine, and it could. be readily distinguished from 
that of the scarlet kind. 

The tube was now shaken with air, so as to bring 
oxygen in contact with the cruorine. | The scarlet 
colour reappeared instantaneously, and in the spectrum 
the two lines were found to be just as distinct as ever. 

This, however, was not the end of the matter. On 
allowing the tube to remain at rest fora short time, 
the purple tint returned, and the spectrum again 
changed, both being, however, restored to their 
original condition by agitation. The process may, in 
this manner, be repeated a number of times, until, in 
the end, the whole of the iron solution becomes 
oxidized, when, of course, its power ceases. 

Here, then, we have a very simple and beautiful 
explanation of the mode in which oxidation is carried 
on in the blood. Cruorine is evidently a substance 
which has.the power of combining with oxygen, and 
giving it up.again with about equal ease. Blood con- 
taining a good deal of purple cruorine (although a 
large proportion always remains scarlet) passes into 
the luags. Here, as we have before;remarked, it is 
only separated from the air-cells by a thin membrane 
kept moist by the blood. The oxygen of the air is 
dissolved by the water of the membrane, and in this 
way a constant supply of oxygen is transmitted to the 
blood. Here it singles out, aud attracts the purple 
cruorine, combining with {it and converting it into 
scarlet cruorine. 

In this state, with all its eruorine. in its perfectly 
oxidized form, the blood sets out froméhe heart on 
its race through the body. But these conditions do 
not last long. The cruorine soon begins, to impart 
some of its. newly-gained oxygen to the. oxidizable 
matters in its neighbourhood, which are in this way 
transformed into carbonic acid, water, and in all proba- 
bility, other more complex bodies. . By, the time the 
blood, gets back to the heart,a good deal of its oruorine 
has been deoxidized, and hence the dark colour of 
venous bleed. It is due entirely to the presence of 
purple cruorine. In the lungs, the carbonic acid and 
@ portion of the water are thrown off, and a fresh 
supply of oxygen taken in, so that cruorine plays 
the part of a mere carrier of cxygen from the air to 
the oxidizable materials, which last, although unable 
to combine directly with oxygen, can yet abstract it 
easily enough from cruorine. The heat prodaced in 
this slow and continuous burning is exactly equal 
to that which would be evolved during a more direct 
oxidization. _. 

The importance of these discoveries will be ap- 
parent to all. They open outa new path in phy- 
siology, atid ‘one which, if' followed with vigotr, can 
hardly fail to lead to the most brilliant results. 


A vaRGE fire-proof safe has recently been made in 
America for a banking firm. It weighs 20 tons, and 
required eleyen horses to draw. It is 8 ft, 6 in. high, 
7 ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 ft. deep; made of chilled and 
wrought iron and steel. 


Mepreau.—The inquiries of M. Colin, which have 
just been published, show that the blood of the left 
side of the heart, is considerably warmer than that of 
the right side.. M. Colin concludes from this that the 
blood is heated in the lungs, and that consequently 
extensive chemical changes, tending to produce heat, 
must be undergone in the. substance of these organs. 


'Puorocrarns iv Naturat 'Cotours.—For many 
years M. N. de St. Victor has worked single-handed 
at the problem of producing photographs in natural 
colours, and has made some progress since the time 
when he sent a box “yor photographs tojthe jurors of 
the last International Exhibition. In a recent note to 
the Paris Academy f Sciences he stated that he-had 
succeeded in obtaining pure blacks, as well as natural 
colours, by the use of. strongly alkaline developing 
solutions. His helioghromic pictures also are better 
fixed than hitherto, so that. they will now last several 
days instead of several hours, In the course of his 
experiments he discovered the curious fact that stron- 
tium and other salts, which colour the flame of alcohol, 
will produce the same colours on ;his. photographic 
plates. Natural compound colours, such as the green 
of precious stones, are reproduced with ease by hig 
process, yet an artificial green colour, made by the ad- 
mixture of yellow and blue, will only give one of these 
colours on the plate, not the mixed green. M. de St. 





Victor can dress up a doll, or paint a picture, choosing 
his own colours, which he can perfectly reproduce in 
the camera with his photographic plates as at persent 
prepared. He has promised at a forthcoming meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences to exhibit some heliochromic 
stereographs, in which all the natural colours will be 
perfectly rendered, as well as thé glitter and lustre of 
metals and precious stones. Pearls are pictured by his 
process in vivid reality. 
CONCRETE FOR THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ CANAL 

For constructing the concrete blocks for the jetty 
at Port Said, the contract was made on the 2nd of 
October, 1863. 

Since then the installation of the necessary works 
has been completed. MM. Dussaud, Fréres, have set 
up the following machinery and plant :—' 

1st. A set of mortar mills, comprising ten grinders, 
put into movement by a 60-borse power engine. Each 
grinder is able to deliver thirty-five cubic metres of 
mortar per diem, or at the total rate of 350. cubic 
metres, thus prodacing thirty-five blocks of ten cubic 
metres each. This amount, at the rate of twenty 
days per month, gives 8,400 blocks per year. The 
workshop for making these blocks is established on 
a travelling crane of large dimensions, connected by 
an inclined railway with &e lime and sand depéts, on 
which waggons are hauled up by another engine of 60- 
horse power.; According as the ingredients are ready 
for the blocks, they are dropped down. by.» shoot into 
other waggons below. : 

2nd. Platform for the fabrication of blocks. These 
are arranged methodically in parallel lines, and at 
present number about 1,900 ready to be dropped in 
place. According as these are removed to their alti- 
mate destination, their place is occupied by other 
blocks, newly made, so that the supply of material is 
constant. The time for setting is about three months ; 
and at the expiration of that period they become 
sufficiently hard. In capacity ten cubic metres, and 
weighing twenty tons each, they are composed of 
forty-five per cent. of hydraulic lime ftom Thiel, and 
fifty-five per cent. of sand and sea-water. 

3rd. The machinéry for lifting, transporting, and 
dropping the blocks. This consists ina number of 
locomotives and statidhary engines, whith execute the 
transport in the most satisfactory manner. 

4th. Cantilevers, or cranes; * for “depositing these 
blocks in the sea, carried by ‘lighters’ specially con- 
structed for the purpose. ' 

The sand for :the conerete is furnished by the 
dredging of the port, in. virtue ofa comvention 
passed between MM. Dussaud and the contractors for 
the excavation of the canal bed, The jetties will 
employ in all 250,000 cubic, metres’ of concrete 
blocks, the. first of which was sunk on the 9th of 
Heel a ‘Up to the end of August, 148 had been 
dropped. 

The shipping returns of Port Said, from the com- 
mencement of the works up to the first of July, 1865, 
give as traffic for the harbour, 2,037 ships, of the 


total tonnage of 359,548. 


THE LATE THREATENINGS OF VESUVIUS. 

M. Fouqve has recently visited Vesuvius and the 
gaseous caves'in the vicinity of Naples. 

He states that a few days after the commencement 
of the eruption of Mount Btna, it will be remembered 
that Vesuvius aH at once put/on a ‘menacing aspect, 
and began to throw out cinders and red hot stones in 
such a manner that the ascent of the central cone was 
impassable for many Weeks, much to the dread of the 
inhabitants who feared an eruption. |: 

Soon, however, the phenomenon ceased, and the 
mountain resumed its usual aspect: M. Fouqué then 
ascended the mountain, and found that: the two deep 
craters which were visible in 1861 weré united into 
one of 250 metresin diameter, and thirty or forty 
metres deep. In the centre of this basin was a little 
cone, only seven or eight metres high, having at its 
summit an irregular opening, widest at the north and 
south-east. From this opening great quantities of 
smoke and steam issued, mixed with sulphurous and 
hydrochloric acid vapours. 

All the rocks near the crater were covered with a 
thick deposit of chloride of iron or chloride of am- 
monium. Between the small cone and the sides of the 
oot crater, was a double current of solidified lava, 

ling the depths of theancient opening. 

From its form, and the appearance of the rocks, it 
was clear that the liquid lava was ejected. towards the 
south-east, where it was divided into two streams, one 
flowing to the north and the other to the south, both 
uniting again on the other side of the basin. 

On the sides of thegrand crater, the soil is furrowed 
into two or three cracks, which give out steam and 
carbonic acid. 

M. Fouqué also visited those points near Vesuvius 
where gases were freely exhaled from the earth. His 
analyses of these gases will be foundin the following, 
being the conclusions he drew from his expeaiments :— 

ist. That all the escaping gases contain bicar- 
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buretted hy , and no frep hydrogen, while in 
the conibustibla ‘gases of Sicily the reverse is the 
case. 
2nd. 
of hyd 


ey erment is removed from 
5rd. 


t'these gases contain o larger proportion 


estvius. 


at the gas at Torre del Greco, which in 1862 ' 


contained notable proportions af free bydragen, since 
the recent agitation has only~eontained a trace, but 
possesses in return o ‘small quantity of bicarburetted 
hydrogen. 
These fagts tend to prove that.emeng the-hydragen- 
ous products given off by volcanoes, ¢free hydrogen 
represents.@ period of greater aetinity than the pro- 
tocarburet.ef hydregen,) and ‘thejlatier toa periad of 
more activity than/the bicarburet. 

Derectios or Orcantc Mavear w 'Warer.—In 
the monograph which M. Monier’ thas laid before:the 
Hrench Aeademy, the author ‘contends that ‘the best 
wethod of estimating the propertion of organic 
iapurity in water is that in which. permanganate of 
potass is employed. Ln ‘his.own investigations upon 
the waters of the Seine he ased the .permanganpate as 
follows:—A solution containiag one gramme of the 


crystallized salt to a litre .of water is placed in a}. 


graduated burette, from whith a certain quantity is 
poured into the water upder exantivation. “The latter 
should be acidalated with about one-thousandth part 
of sulphuric. acid, and kept at .« 4omperature-of 65 deg. 
centrigrade. At this temperature the oxidation of the 
organic matters proceeds witli greaprapidity, and- when 
the roseate tint is ‘persistent, the relative quantity of 
organic matter may be read off upon the graduated 
scale of the burette. , 





Se 


FACETIZA. 

A ConstrrurioxaL Pon.—DanielPurcell, the fa- 
mous punster,.was desired to make-a pan extempore. 
“Upon what subject ?” said Daniel. “The king,” 
answefed the other. “Oh, sir,” ssaid ‘he, ‘the ting 
is no subject.” 

Gomme On.—Seeing a great oxowd gathered in the 
street, a gentleman, meeting) a.boy, said to him, “ Ig 
there ing going on?”-——“' Yos,..six,” was the weady 
reply. “ There's tevo things goin’ on; you're.goin’ on, 
and I’m goin’ on.” ; 

THUNDER IN CRBRVARY. 


M an old friend from Nesgbucy the other.day, 
-he rem: us of an affair that happened there some 
years since, over which we jhave epjoyed many a 
hearty iangh together. 

A gentleman residing in Newbury, having missed a 
good many sticks from ‘his woodpile, his suspicion 
fell upon @ well-to-do miserly yeighbour, whem he 
thought capable pf the act. Mo accordingly resolved 
to resort to, the.old expedient wf plading .a heavy log 
in a tempting positiov, having firat wall charged it, 
with gunpowder, not only in the centre, but in 
several miner crevices. 

Sure enough, the siick disappeaced,and ope wery 
much like it ‘‘migltihave been seqn "en he. suspected 
gentleman's hearth theensuing Banday. Before it, in 
@ huge tin:kitchen, a turkey was sbrowning jiiself to o 
climax; ail,of a sudden a thuaderieg .explasion was 
heard—-the tin kitchen was -blowa into a thousand 
atoms, the dismembered turkey flew theeugh the at 
mosphere, and the cat disappewed. 

The old gentleman and, bis mmiden .sister werd 
horribly ‘‘akeert,” but not matezially iajused, and the 
former was the first to recover ae weice. 

“ Sister,” he said, “that exo was the loudest shunader 
Lever heard én d’ebruary.’ 

The nent.day tho plotter.of Auemisebief sent a tin 
pedler to the depredator s house. 

“ Want.any tin ware?” saidgho peddier. 

“No, sir,” said the gentioman, geatily. 

“ Why,yes, youde!” rejoiad tho wedler. “ Your 
memory must (be  dreadiul ,short. dost all your 
neighbours are sayiag as dow you want a -tin 
kitchen 1” 

A pair.of tengs flew through |the air, but the tin- 
pedler dodged and made wacks, dmoking in at the 
window, he exclaimed 

“Better have it, now. »bt's \o dust-rate article, 
warrant itito stand most coy chim. aaod all sorts and 
kinds of weather, from earthawslies down ,to thun- 
der!” 

A Prrewan’s, Descrterrow or tar. (hosstne OF THE 
Rep Sza.—At a meeting of pitmen helt in Newcastle 
Town Hall, on the subject of “the Cramlington strike, 
a delegate from ‘the blac! co uutry, “tfter dilating ‘on 
the moral welfare of the miners at Crantlington, pro- 
ceeded to review the relative’ beating of “things 


spiritual” between master and orao, debating at some 
length on the “wicked conduct @f the employers in 
turning the miners out o 


o4t. ta 
Wiha vac 


f their houses.” He concluded 
ows,” as hetermed 


7 ; 5 - “ey 
Clu wirg peroraton on 


rbons, in the samé degree as-their place of | 


the strike :—“Yis, lads ; mony a gud thing héz com 
out iva row. (Loud applause.) Yis, lads, we read 
in t’ ou’d Book thet th’ chilther o’ Isr'l geet thru with 
atow. ‘They wes beth on th” banks of th’ Reed Sea, 
when they wos chased by, Pharey. The sea hopen’d, 
ain’ th’ prople Tsr’I'sez, “ Now, Mozey, lad; now's 
thy time.”"'Th’ soa cleared, an’ away they wint, Pharey 
bin’ left ‘behind. “Pharey thought he'd hev a shie 
at ‘em, 80 he sez, ‘ Hére goes.’ In he went, and——.” 
The remainder of the sentence wag lost in consequence 
ofthe laughter which ensued. 


THE EVERLASTINGS, 

in the anterior of 4 railway carriage are'seated a 
Gentleman anda Lady. The Gent isd d, 
apparently by a long residence in & hot'climate. © His? 
hair add whiskers are’ jet black, but ‘the crow's foot is 
visible-at.ecither temple. The Lady is attired in’ che 
height of fashion, in-a style suitable to youth and: 
beauty. ; 
Gent. “ Would yoti object to having the window up? + 
Many’ years of Indian life have made mie very sensi- 
tive to-draugzhts.” , ‘ 

Lady (aside): “ That voice!" (7 Gentleman)“ Oh, 
not in the least!” (Aside azain) “ It is Bustace!” 

Gent. (emphatically). “Thank you!” (Aside) “ Those 
atcents !” 

Lady, “Bid you cs?” 

Gent. “I beg your pardon.’ “Your voice ‘recalled } 
recollections of fifty yearsago. It reminded me of one 
who in other times, but—no matter. Your features, ‘ 
too, are.strangely like hers—ouly; if you will allow 
me tosay so, the complexion is even more brilliant.” 
Lady. **Oh'! Might I ask her name ?” ; 
Gent. * Her name was Rose.” 

Lady. “Tt'is my own.” 

Gent, “Is it possible that I om speaking to her 
daughter ?*’ : 

Lady.“ You are speaking to herself.” 

Gent. “HeaVens!—why, what? ‘No, surély.” 

Eady. *‘ Yes, indeed.” 

Gent. “But that fresh—excuse my rudeness—that 
youthful colour !” 

Lady. “That revon hair!” 

‘Gent, “Ti be candid with you.’ It is a-wig—the 
gentioman’s real head of hair, or invisible pernke— 
warranted to defy detection.” : 

Laily, “Fustace, Twill return your confidence. I 
owe this tlopm to the art of Madame Esther.” 

Gent. “Euamelied Jove! My Rose, my own Jost 
Rose’ found! «My Rose unfaded !” 
Lady. “ Your Rose will fade no. more. She hes been 
rendered beautifal——” 

‘Gent. “Oh, how beautiful! Let me fold thee in my 
arms.” 





[They enbrace as well gs they.can. The dye 
his acluskers blackens her face,.and the paiut of her 
cheeks cames off on the end of his, nose. ] 
Gent.“ Beawsifal !” 
ihady.  Peoutihulfor ever!” 
( Ratteay Gardappearsiat Window. 
Guard. *“Change here for Dovedale!” 
[They hobble out. 
—Punch's Pocket Book, 1866. 
“ Wouun -yon like me} to give you..a,sovereigu !"' 
asked a little boy to.e clergyman be, met in the street, 
“To be sure I should,” was the reply. ‘ Very well, 
then,” said the boy, “do uiito others as you~ would 
others should do unto yor.” 
A Lapy asked a minister.whether'a.person might 
not be fond of dress‘ and’ ornament without being 
proud. “Madam,” said t% niinistér, “ when you see 
a fox’s tail peepiug out of thejhole, you may be sure 
the fox is within.” 
CrxesE Drvcxs The Chinese are the greatest 
raisers of ducks in the world. ‘They place the éggs 
in boxes.of sand, and hatch them by means of artificial 
heat. The ducks are fed with boiled crawfishes and 
crabs cuf in small pieces, and mixed with boiled rice, 
Dhey ate- kept in \boats, threc .or four hundred in 
each, going ont torfeed in the morning, and returaia 
when called by the voice of their master. It is state 
that, on-some ef the rivers in the Celestial Empire, 
many thousand \\boats may’ be seen, each containiag 
three orfour hundred ducks. When we.consider.this 
fact, is itiany donger a wonder shat China isso famous 
fur its quacks ? 
Tom Sarprs’Privare CHap.iain.—The clergyman 
of a village in ‘the neighbourtiood of Lendou having 
missed his “ bus,” and not’ feeling inclined to wall; 
confided his dilemma to Mr. W. P. Warner, of the 
Welsh Harp, Hendon. He was told that there was a 
gentlé:nan at the bar who was just about to start 
thither'in his gig, aud that he would give lima Kft 
with-pleasure. His reverence was delighted witit Lis 
luck; and, after being duly introduced,.away he went 
with his new friend. As they drew near London, 'the 
former became conscious that every one was staring 


fact: “Really, sir, I don’t think ‘there is anything 
very odd about our appearance, but everybody jx 
staring at ‘one or other of us; can you explain it» 
* Well, sir,” said the driver, “the truth is—my nang, 
Tora Sayers!” “Oh, indeed !” rejoined the astonishes 
querist, “then Perhaps, sir, you wil] “have the king. 
ness to,set me down af once.” Me oh do that,” wy; 
Tom's reply. “1 yerea! Mr.’ Warner to take you 
along with me to London ; fou got, in ‘yourself ing 
now go.on yon “must!” Tt was 00 “use demirring. 
and so the worthy pair Grove'intd the metropolis 
where “ the masses ” became moré and more demons. 
trative and. cordial in their greetings of. Tom, as i; 
flashed ‘across them ‘that the chayipion “had at tay 
followed the fashion, and set up a private.chaplain, 


W,can scarcely, bring ourselves; to .believe tha 
there, ae people living amongst.us.who have,a cray- 
ing. for human flesh, though ene of,the.editors of the 
city press has been -called a,“ ghoul ;” yet, what. are 
we 40 ungersiand from, the advertisements > ‘Wanted 
gizls to cook.” »‘ Wanted, @ small: girl, for gaoking” 
pad thers of ¢ similar character which daily appa: 
in thomewspapers? Are nos the.advertisers cannibals? 
Ii they want:girls to,cook, does it notfollow.that.thoy 
mantto eat them? We heard monstoronly a few 
days: ago,invite.a friend to dinner, saying he had “, 


4:rare girl in. his kitchen |” 


-'“Oup BUMBLEBEE,” was the cognomen of Mr. T, 
of Newba: He gained the title ‘from ‘the fact 
of ‘his catching ‘a bumblebee one day, as ‘he was 
shingling ‘his bare, and in attenypfing to ‘destroy the 
itisees with his: hatchet, cut off! the ends of his tham) 
and forefinger, letting the insect go'unharthed. Uncle 
T., in one of his oblivious freaks, nailéd his loft arm 
80. firmly beteween two ‘boards of a fenee ho was 
putting up, that he had to call for assistatiee to-get 
extricated from his self-imprison ment. He once put 
@ button on a @ instead ofthe post. But the 
rarest freak of all was when he ran through the 
Streets, with his hands about three fect asunder, held 
before him, begging the passers-by, not to disturb 
pina Aas got the meastre of a doorway with 
m. 


TUBBY OR NOT TUBBY? 
Wuar will that worthy woman Mts. Brown say 
‘to this advertisement, clipped -from ther favourite 
journal ? ‘ 

“Wasne Exrnaorpiwwary.—A Lady, having dis- 

covered a ‘new and inexpensive method of completing 
a Week's Washin Three Hours, without the aid of 
‘@ washerwoman, or the us? of machine or spap- 
powders, is desirous of imparting tle fhférmation to 
others. Address (enclosing stawped addressed enve- 
lope), Mrs. F——, &c.” 
: This,is araly beautiful! No more putting things to 
0ak,.n0.more wringing, no more tea with a some 
pp dead aye moresmell of warm steam! All js to 
be done.in three hours—and the things wash them- 
selves, for there is no woman and no soap, needed. 
~Alas.!: that the doubting fiend should pluck us by the 
sleeve, just as we are abont to send of the stamped 
dixeated eawelope,.and suggast that perhaps after all 
- clothes and the diseovery alike“ won't wash !”— 
 (Qurre:.4 Cmerse—~An international show of cheeses 
will.take place iat Paris on: the. 20th of;Deoember. It 
will be .a commemoration of »peacd and» tranquility, 
‘though many .# eéuntry will show its mite.—Fun. 


R. ‘D. T.'s CONCERTS. 
Several new performers are.abowt,:to sbe added to 
the \orobestva. Amongst them we are authorised to 


macntion :—~ 


‘ @he man who fiddles .witix his watch-ghain, 
Theman who harps on one sizing. 
The’ man who blews his.own trumpet. 
The maa whois up to the, horns.of a dilerama. 
The man who knows the symbols of algebra and 
the triangles of Euclid, ; 
The man who riogs:the changes. 
The man who druws.oa the.teble. 
The man who is foad of his) fife, and ; 
Several artistes (in spectacles) avith their musical 


8508. i 

Seores of applicants heave been refused, because 
they all- wanted te. play the first fiddle, and a.chorus 
couldeasily have been formed of those, who sang their 


own praises. ; 
rte he lady violinist. will appear du lusteriug.-— 
nch. 


American Crams.—There isa latge Tiok between 
Eggland and America. The ‘Attlan-tic.— Princh. 


TAKEN YN ANB. BDONE FOR. 

There is a converse to the propésition that many 4 
true thing is. said in joké Por) instance 9 cou: 
temporary, in an atticle on! University Extension 3 
Oxford, observes : 











at them; and at last he ventured to allude to the 


“The question then is, rather for.each College, how 
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it <a »»' 9 in more men, than for the University, how 
it can sec up & DEW College.” r E 

Supposing this remark to be trae in the sense which 
its writer intended, you ‘will note that it is capable of 
pearing another construction. “With reference to tie 
system of overcharging undergraduates for bread-and- 
putter at Oxford, you will perhaps think the question 
for Christchurch and other colieges just now is not 
how they can take in more men, bat how they can, 
get on without taking men in any more.—Punch. 


LETTER FROM A LION. 


Charing Cross. 
Deak Smm,—I am the Lion on Northumberland 
House—we say the Liou of the Peroy, in the family— 
only as you know that we are not Percies, but Smith- 
sons, it is of no usé'my Coming that sort of thing with 


a. 
But you also know that I am to-desgend. North- 
umberland House has to get outofthe wey of a now 
street. . Yokels will soon:,céase to stand and watch 
whether I wag my tail at one o'elock. 

Tam attached to the locality, however, and more- 
over Iam an Indvstrious Lion, willing to.make him- 
self generally useful... : 

The Nelson Column has at present Pour vacanties 
for Lions. Wold’ you use yott tnterest with Sir ELL. 
to.get one of these assigneil to 

Your most faithful Servant, 
‘ Lazo Smrriisox1us, 
—Punch. 

Cuakity. —'‘Sir,| talk of Christian Charity in| 
England! Pook!,, The Mahommedans are the elaps | 
forme. A lwte telegram from Rgypt stated thatthe | 
Viceroy of Beypt “had usderts topay the debts of) 
the fellahs of Upper Egypt,” What a jolly fellah be 
must be himself! I wish I was one of t’other.fellahs. | 
By the way, p'raps you might get up a subscription; 
for—Yours truly, larry Kuntous.—Prnek. 


STATISTICS. 


4 
q 
4 
4 


VaLvE oF Property iv ENGLAND AND Waxzs. 
~The union valuation lists of in England 
and Wales from the Poor-law Board have’been issued. | 
In the revised listsfor Middlesex the value is 963,6614, | 
being an increase of 63,3671. on the preceding year. 
The largest. indreaseis'in York. The value in 1864 | 
was 3,246,117/., and last year $,542,5807., being wn’ 
increase of 297,468, 


AccorDiNnG to French official retarns jast oye 
the quantity of beet-root sugammanufactured in’ Sep- 
tember last amounted to 10,749,515 kilogrammes, and | 
in October to 56,409,101 kilogrammes, making alto- 
gether 67,258,616 kilogrammes. Thequantity manu- 
factured during the two corresponding months of the 

ing year was only 41,603,310 kilogramimes, or 
25,655,306 kilogrammes less. 

Tre number of lecomotives at work'on the twelve 
principal railways of ‘Great Britain at the close of 
1864, was as follows:— Caledonian, 262; Great 
Eastern, 876; Great Northern, 345 -Great Western, 
697; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 398; London and 
North-Western, 1,187 ; London and. South-Western, 
207; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 203; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 179; 

512; North-Eastern, 663 ; and South-Eastern, 224. 

RatLway Ro.iine Srock.—Last, year the railways 
in the United Kingdom extended to 12,789 miles, 
being an increase of 467 miles of the lines open in 1863 
Upon these 8,106,651 peencngt and 1,863,318 goods 
trains were run, or 4,969,969. trains in all, an aggre- 
gate distance of 129,130,943 miles, or above 5,000 
times the circumference of the earth. "The rapa 
trains conveyed 229,272,168’ persons, exclustve of 
season ticket holders, which would probably add some 
ten million to the number. The live stock and 
trains conveyed 2,993,357 cattle, 8,455,681 sheep, and 
2,224,748 pigs, 74,445,781 tons ‘of and 
34,914,918 tons of general merchandise. The receipts 
fer all this traffic amounted to 34,015,5642 The roll- 
ing stock put in requisition for the conduct of the 
traffic consisted of 7,203 locomotive engines, 16,985 
passenger carriages, 6,506 vehicles of other kinds 
attached to passenger trains ; 204,886 waggons for 
the conveyance of live stock, minerals, and general 
merchandize ; 8,036 carriages or waggons of other 
sorts; ora total of 243,610 engines, carriages, wag- 
gons, &c., being an increase as compared with the pre- 
ceding year of 560 locomotives, and 14,283 other 
carriages. Of these, England and Wales had 5,708 


An, Itelian paper says that: 1,100,000 £..is the sum 
demanded by the bvigands as ransom for the five Swiss 
they lately carried’off from thé gates of Salerno, and 
thet the family are doing their utmost to radio the 
Money, 


NO TIME LIKE THE OLD TIME. 

Tarne is no time like the old timé/ when you and 
I were. ‘young, 

When the buds of April ‘Blossomed,.and iho birds 
of spring-time sung ! 

The garden's brightest glories by summer suns are 
DOTS: 3 

But, ob! the sweet, sweet violets, the flowers that 
openett first ! 


There is no place like the okb place ‘where. you 
and I were born, , 

‘Where’ we lifted first our eyelids ou the splendonrs 
of thé morn, 

From the milk-white breast that warmed us, from 
the clinging arms that. bore, 

Where the dear eyes glistened o’er us that will 

- Jeok! on tis no more. 


There is .no: friend. like the old. friend’ who has 
shaved our moming days, 

No greeting like ‘his welcome,‘ no homage like his 
praise : 

Fame. is the scentless sunflower, with gaudy, crown 
of gold, 

But friendship.is. the breathing -rese; with sweets 
in every fold. 


There is no love like the ‘old Idve that we courted 
in our pride; : 

Though our leaves are falling, falling, and we're 
fading side by side; 

There are blossoms af? arownd ts with the colours 
of the dawn, 

And we live in borrowed! surishine lien the light 
of day is gone. ; 

There aro no times like the old times—they shall 
never be forgot! : 

There is no place like the old place—keep green 
the dear old spot! 

There are no friends like, our old friends—may 
heaven prolong their lives! 

There are no lowes like our old loves~God bless 
our loving wives! Ww. §. 








GEMS 


Tue man that speaks plain truth is a cleverer fellow 
than he is generally taken for. 

Tue snail looks around his house; and thinks it is 
the whole world. 

Tose who walk.on the highway arealways throw- 
ing stones.at’'those who walk off the beaten track. 

Experience and Wisdom ‘ave tie best fortunc- 
tellers, 


Tue covetous man makesta halfpenny of'a farthing» 
and the liberal man makes a sixpeneo of it. 


CoLERIDGE, in one of the.most beautiful of similes, 
iMustrates the pregnant.trath that the more we know, 
the greater is our thirst for knowledge, and the more 
we love, the more instinctive our sympathy :—* The 
water lily, in the midst of waters, opens its leaves, 
and expands its petals, at the first pattering of the 
shower ; and rejoices in the rain-drops with aquicker 
sympathy than, the parched shrub in the sandy 


aes 


Discovery or THe Remains o¢ A Weisa Prexce. 
—The workmen employed in the renovation of the 
of St. Peter's Church, Oarmarthen, ou re- 
moving the monument of Sir, Ruuys ap Thomas, 
whith is. built immediately on the left of the altar, 
camg to what afterwards turned out to be the old 
floor of the chancél, a portion of which was removed 
| by a pickaxe. ' Beneath were discovered a quantity 
of bones, placed. in a small heap, about the centre of 
} the monument, and underneath the breast of the re- 
cumbent male figure. Some of these bones are be- 
lieved to be the remains of Sir Rhuys ap Thomas: 
He was buried in 1527, at the Old Priory of Car- 
marthen, but his remains were removed about twenty 
years afterwards to the chancel of St. Peter's Charch, 
their present resting-place. 
A Mistake rx THe Quarrry.—A curious action 


locomotives, 13,981 railway carriages, 5,436 vehicles ‘ of divorce is about to be brought in Switzerland. A 


attached to passenger trains, 166,117 cattle, mineral, 
and merchandise waggons, and 7,440 other carriages. 
The Scotch railways used 1,072 locomotives, 2,034 
passenger carriages; and the Irish lines, 423 lccomo- 
tives and 970 passenger carriages, each having besides 
its compliment of waggons for live stock, minerals 
and general merchandise. 


young lady of wealthy family in Paris met, some 

months ago, in society, a dashing young man, who 

represented himself to be Count ——, of an illus- 

trious family, and very rich ; andishe with the con- 

sent of her parents, married him, but to her and their 

dismay, they recently found that he was only the son 
public-house 





of @ poor keeper in Switzerland, that 


& ; § =" 





he had no fortune at all, and, what was worse, he was 
what is called a mouchard—that is, a political spy 
—and thaz it was to enable hira to exercise his dis- 
reputable calling that his assumption of a false title 
had been tolerated by the people about the Government, 
and his entrée into fashionable society facilitated. lf 
the man had been French, the young woman would 
have had no escape from her matrimonial bonds, 
divorce not being allowed in France, but as divorce 
exists in Switzerland, and as he is a Swiss, the belief 
is that she can obtain emancipation from him, on the 
ground that he deceived her as to his quality. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prince Cretsttay of Avcusrensune is thirty-four 
years of age, having been born on the 22nd of January, 
1831. 


A Brrrrany journal says that the Princess Baciocchi 
hag made a gift of her model farm of Korner Houet to 
the Prince Imperial. 

A MAN named .Thomas Dunford has just died near 
Evershot, in Dorsetshire, one hundred years old. He 
retained all bis faculties to the last. 

A WELL-PRESERVED specimen of a fine young 
gorilla has just been ‘presented to the museum of the 
Taunton Archeological and Natural History Society. 

Tue diamond diadem purchased in Paris by the 
Earl of Dudley for the countess, is said to have cost 
more than £30,000. 

Rrre strawberries were picked a few weeks since in 
a garden at Wellingtou, in Somersetshire, and ri 
wild strawberries were picked at the same time in the 
hedges in the same neighbourhood. 

Tue great ant-eater in the Jardin des Plantes 
has died. An utisuecessful attempt, it will be re- 
membered, was also.madeé to keep one alive at Regent's 
Park. 

A cook and housemaid in the service of a gentle- 
man in Kent were suffocated though having lighted a 
charcoal fire in an old’ milk-pail, and placed it in the 
attic where they slept. 

Tue. King of Italy sent to the Dublin Exhibition 
the largest emerald im the world. It is six inches long, 
four broad, and three thick, and has engraved upon it 
the Lord’s Supper after Domenichino. 

Anoruur young lady has been admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of arts in France. She is named 
Mdile. Antonia Celleurier, is twenty years old, and was 
placed in the first class. 

Poor-RATE ON Docrs.—By a recent decision of 
the House. of Lords, the Mersey Docks have been 
adjadged liable to poor-rate, and the amount ef the 
parish: claim against the Mersey Dock Board (swelled 
by arrears), is between £20,900 and £30,000. 

A Baw. rt 1741.—Now for the birthday. ‘There 
were loads of men, not many ladies, nor much. finery. 
Lord Fitzwilliams and myself were the only two very 
fine. I-was in agreat taking about my clothes, they 
ate from Paris, and did not arrive. till. nine o'clock 
ofthe birthday morning. I was obliged to send one 
of the king’s messengers for them, and Lord Holder- 
hese’s suit, to Dover. There were nineteen suits came 
with:them., Do you know, I was in such a fright lest 
they should get into the news, and took up the Crisis- 
man with fear and trembling. There was the greatest 
crowd at the ball Feversaw: Lady Huston danced 
country dances with the duke, My aunt Horace had 
adapted her gown te her complexion, and chose a silk 
all broke out in pink blotches. The Duke of Kingston, 
Lord Middlesex, and Lady Adbemarle, are dreadfully 
altered. You can’t think what an alteration towards 
old I find — my Sr of Misr Dorey Ba ted 
Journal and Correspondence of Miss Berry: ited br 
Lady Theresa Lewis, 

Srreets NAMED AFTER ARTISTS AND MEN oF 
Screxce.—In the last list of the changes made in the 
nomenclature ‘of the streets of Paris, the following 
names appear:—Arcbitects and engineers—Pierre 
Leseot, Chalgrin, Riquet, and Perronet {founder of 
the School for the Edueation of Engineers in Road 
and Bridge Work). Painters and sculptors—Prudhon, 
Gros, Flandrin, and Ramey. Physicians and nater- 
alists—Blainville, Thouin, Linnwas, Dumeril, Hallé 
and Ollivier de Serres. Writers—Sauval, Ville- 
pardouin, Alain Chartier, Vaugelas, La Fontaine, and 
Le Maistre. Musicians—Berton, Nicolo, Spontini, 
and Pergelesi. Jurisconsules— Debelleyme, Cujas, 
Pasquier, d’Argenson, and Nicolai. Amongst the 
rest are the names of Legendre, the geometrician ; 
Philippe de Girard, inventor of a method of spinning 
flax ; those of several generals, including Turenne, 
@’Hautpoul, Haxo, Petit, Pagol, Curial, Lecourbe. and 
Lourmel (who fell at Sebastopol); Boissy d’Angias ; 
Sibour, Archbishop of Paris; and the late Count de 
Morny. In most cases the streets are in the locality 
in which those after whom they are named resided. 
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A. J. P.—There is no law that can compelyou to pay the 
debt. 


J. C. G—The name “Eva” 
means life 

Ws. B—The birthday lines “‘ To a Priend” aee declined 
with thanks. 

Azrzow.— We gave in No. 125 

rocess of staining gun- “barrels. 

No. 125. 

L. S —Hallow-eve, or Halloween, means the evening pre- 
ceding All-Hallews, or All-Saints Day, which day comes on 
the first of November. 

A. S.—You must make your rep tention for an appointment 
as police constable at Scotland Yard; where you will obtain 
all farther particulars as-to testimonials required, &. 

O. Gregenwoop.—We cannot supply you with more minute 
particulars as to M. Weil's process of coating metals than are 
afforded im the paragraph referred to. 

Berta, a beautiful young brunette, in every way attractive, 
is desirous o g witha g who would make 
hera suitable husband, and provide her a good home. 

Rosatrs is disposed to entertain a suitable matrimonial 
proposal. Is seventeen years of age, about 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
has fair hair and hazel eyes, and is i 

Atice P., who is twenty years of age, and considered very 


is pronounced ee-vah, and 


a very full description of the 
See reply to 2nd M. A., in 








good-lopking, wishes to correspaad with a gentlemén who is 
in search of a wife fally qualified to discharge domestic 
duties. 


J. R L.~—You have gtrained your voice—and lost it, musi- 
cally speaking. It is doubtful whether you will recover it; 
but do not force it; that.is the only means affording a chance 
of its restoration. 

J. M. B—Much reading is certainly injurions to the eyes- 
It is dlways advisable to read with the light coming from 
behind, and so as to fall over the shoulder. (The hand- 
writing is ladylike). 

C,. W. P.—The process of browning, &., gun-barrels, and 
the chemicals em loyed, are fully stated‘in No. 125, in the 
answer to Ind M. A in 5, deed var tity thet referred 
it, * Arrow.” . 

J. Maccrscor.—Volume V. of Tax Sane Reaper is now 
ready, price 4a. 64, and can be forwarded by the publisher. 
The volumes are consecutive, as regards some of the tales; 
but in ‘all other respects are contplete in themselves. 

Banyestry.—The story of Robinson Crusoe is supposed to be 
founded ou the actual adventures of one Alexander Selkirk, 
who was shipwrecked 6n the island of Juan Fernandez 
The handwriting is very good for your age. 

Onmanrces B. is desirous of corresponding with a lady with 
a view to matrimony. Is twenty-five years of age, rather 
fair, with auburn heard, moustache, and curly hair; is very 
musical, and fond of Home. 

A. B. J. M. wishes, to correspond with a gentleman, with 
a view to matrimony. Is just eighteer years of age, tall, and 
graceful, with light browm hair and bright blue eyes; is 
considered handsome, andcan sing and play. 

Exava axp Oo.—You are probably correct as to what 
ahould be the proper weight of the miniature steam-engine 
and boiler. ou can probably obtain the maker's name 
and address by applying to the Secretary of the Wakefield 
Exhibition. 

Atuy wishes to correspond with a gentleman, with a view 
to matrimony. Is seventeen years of age, has dark brown 
hair, soft blue eyes, and fair, clear complexion, and is con- 
sidered pretty ; is in good circumstances, thoroughly domes- 
ticated, and would niake a good wife. 

Errquetre—If you were invited to the ball—as it is to be 
presumed you were—it would be a breach of etiquette not to 
call afterwards and pay your vespects. The eldest daughter 
of the house only is to be addressed as Miss; the younger 
daughters are to be addressed in their Christian names and 
surname. 

J. A—You may either forward your dramatic manuscript 
to the theatrical manager by post, or-deliver it personally. 
But in either case its destination will probably be the same— 
namely, the shelf or the waste basket. Managers. donot 
take the trouble to read one in a thousand of the compositions 
which they receive. 

L. Rieawonn.—The first examination, before the Civil 





Service Commissioners, for-clerks in the Colonial Office, 
comprises handwriting and orthography, arithmetic. (in- 
eludia 1igar aud decimal fceagtions), précis or abstract of 
official pppers, geography, and translation from either the 
Greek, Latin, Frerich, ‘German, Spanish, or Italian lan- 


guages, at the choice of the candidate. Candidates failing 
to satisfy the commisstoness im this preliminary examtua- 





tion, will not be permitted to proceed further. The final 
examination its and literature of Greece 


voy gen gy: at 
pnd, Renae and | odern 
history, Inling ata tho Brush aye 


colonies and posses- 
sions; exercises accuracy and purity of style in 
English composition ; an of international law, and 
Political economy; pure and tiixed mathematics ; and ac- 
counts and book-keeping. Of these five classes of subjects 
candidates select any three in which to be examined. 
H, V.F. Mis to bestow himself in matrimony upoa 
some young lady. Is a years of ane, §ft.11 in. in 
height, considered good-1 been in ‘India, andisa 
musician by profession, and in a G beams} situation, with 
a good salary. ' 


Annre and Besste are both desirous of obtaining eligible 
suitors, the former being dark and fair, and the latter fair. 
They are both considered good-looking, and are quite capa- 
ble ot making good domesticated wives: Cartes de visite to 
be exchanged. 

Pottm—It is quite possitle to obtain (by advertisement 
in @ newspaper) an engagement in América es governess, 
or a8-a companion. to a lady, but the probability of, doing so 
is not great. The cold ‘is more severe in New York and 
Cincinnati than it is in this country. . 

A, Bis désirota’of orrenpotiainig matrimonially with,a 
young Lopes ha = to twenty years of age 


(& lover. of } oHas dark. brown hair, hazel 
eyes, is c ered ory good-looking, and has a private in- 
come of her own ; 8 yery lonely. 


Arrnur E,a neha bachelor, in receipt of a good stipend 
(in addition to having & small fortune and a Soenfortable 
home) wishes to enter. inte a mdenge witha young 
lady, aged twenty-eight or under, with a view to matrimony. 
It is desirable that the lady be amiable, somewhat pee 
~~ por eammeans educated, musical and possessed of some 


A CHEBR FOR MERRY CHRISTMAS. oie 


Hurrah, for Merry Christmas! 

Let all our hearts combine f } 
To greet him with a merry shout, 

In the flow of sparkling wine : 
as while with sey | yey 

We sing his p in rhyme, 

We'll pak te for Christmas, 

The geod old jovial time! 
Hurrah, hurrah, for Christmas, 

The joy of young and old! 

ladsome dance and jocund song, 


Adieu, to all ill-feeling! 
With friendship grasp the hand, 
— roand the yule log blazing, 
We join, @ happy ban 
Hurrah, for Old King Christmas! 
With snow-locks on his brow, 
He revels in his laurel wreath, 
And waves the holly bo : 
Bright jewels deck his regal breast, 
And erystais round him shine : 
Then him with a ringing cheer, 
And pledge him deep in wine. 


Hurrah for Merry Christmas! 

We'll hail him, one and all, 
For see, the merry mistletoe 

Is gleaming in the hall! 
With joyous heatts and voices, 

While the bells pea! forth their chime, 
be ll praise the gracious Giver 

Of good Old Christmas Time! , 

Viora ALBs. 


J. R. E., who is in his twentieth year, of: medium height, 
= aoe hair and dark eyes, & h by pr on, and 
good expectations, bea like to correspond matri- 
y, after a 0 of cartes, with a 
Sule lady of adnate ehirde angesd pianiste, and 
moderately good looking. 

Eva.—The -ring is put upon the *fourth ” Singer 
of the woman’ reves baad becwasds tt fe said, in erat ent 
formulary of marriage it was placed aeaten the 
thumb, with the words, “In the name of the Paneer? 
then on the next er, with th the words, “And of of, the 
Son oo then on the middle finger, with, “ And of cure Holy 
Ghost; and finally on’ the fourth, with the “ 

Exiss AuMALe, an only child, eighteen sear ot of age, with 
dark curling hair, dark’ eyes, wel) edueated, ‘domesticated, 
and accomplished, would be happy to meet with a Soaa 
gentleman, noble-m' intel end of decided re- 
ligio pd amy he should also_be good tempered, rather 





tall ooking, jand have om sufficient income to 
render life enjoyable. ., , 

Eprts F., a brunette, whois. in h ightecnth year, is tall, 
and commanding in figure, w binck air and hazel eyes, 


fresh omaha and of a merry and domesticated “es 
tion, would be happy to correspond with » youig gentleman 

(fair preferred), from ey to twenty-two years of age, 
with a view to a matrimonial engagement. 

Rosesup, who is eighteen years of age, and fair, has blue 
eyes, light hair, is of the medium height, and good looking; 
and Gipst, who is seventeen years of agé, Having dark cur ¥ 
Khair and dark eyes, is of the medium eight, and of slight | 
figure, would terms enter into a matrimonial correspond- 
ence, after pr of cartes, with two gentle- 
men, who mustbé tall and dark, end not under,twenty years 
of age, regpectiv ely. 

GeRaLDUvE, who'ig nineteen years of age, 5 ff..7 in. in 
height, petite, has dark brown hair, large hazel eyes, and 
isjvery fair, is domesticated, good tempered, and of good 
family, i ig willing to.accept & matrimonial offer from a gen- 
tleman of good fantily, and poeees sing a modérate fortune, 
and who must be dark, ‘and 5 ft 9 in. in height. 

C. B.L—The mineral tensiti of South Wales is éstimated 
in round numbers. at 1,000 squaré miles df surface; and 
the average thickness of the veinsin this coaieldis:con- 
sidered, to be seventy-two feet, or, twenty-four yards. Now; 
at this, rate, as every cubic-yard of coal may % fairly esti- 
mated to weigi a toh, w@ should Have’ 4,849 tons © sn 
under every acre of land, supposing ench Coal ‘to’ be’ 0: 


“sire 





Ee 
wip won iiss, szehange 

d fair, 
{sae haat ae eee 
| sreni gare 


—: 


thickness; from this peewee pimare’ of fuel, i we deni 
the 16, 160 tons for ade ee wo mes working, there oe 
remain 100,000 foun of araiae oal per s2es or oA 


tone, 000 tous ato of pebyny in the he cont told of Scan Wal 


“abeubtd F. and Apa V., would like to correspond 
monially with two gentlemen. “Eugenie,” who introntyoy 
age, fair, tall, ladylike, and consideréd rather 


would prefer cg 

ice preter ‘a Vgeatlensan i Business and of matt 

a usin 
moral principles. a hai — 
M, K.--Printing in colours on cotton goods SOMS to hayg 
been practised for a considerable time -in Moxico. Whe, 
pt the caniquered that country, he sent cotton garments of 
Seomasouinentinn a Tt‘does not’ appear to hay. 
Europe till heme m. of the seventeenth 


si Jehen jena famous for its co 
Foepinass ens t-ground in “Fngland was founded ty 


the banks of the Tham near Richmond, 
wine tn s00n - after @ more Sstablished g: 
Bromley Hall, in Essex. 
Wip Acyrs.—To clean kid gloves, place a little new milk 
wih pe roy om! in another a oem, cloth or Ln ya towel 
piece Wn soap; onthe. folded tow: ead 

the ve Heatly, au a piece of clean ere dip it in “4 
j rub off on it sone of the soap, and rub the glove 
Sibieaste ss towards the finger ends, holding it firmly 
the ree white, looks of _ 

kyand spo 
seh wilt b te a “s 


important one! 


Serres ae 
yellow, or, 

‘When cleaned lay the reli . ary, aa 
good as new. on dwri 
advantage from the 5 a0 oa 


No wedding ri 
only a few shillings 
common three weeks 

be given; the cost of this Heence is about 

Ws. entails only the expense of the 
fees to the clerk and clergyman, which varies accoriing to 
circumstances, but is generally very little. 
COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED :— 


lee w. weal! bam pemerey pyeris imen correspondences 

h @ view to a ma- 

by twenty at fa age, over 6 ft in 
lexion. ' 


responds to the <P tah ©M. TK," with whom 

Is twenty-one 
tik dak brown hair, good 
very Tespectable trades. 


— = Sembee oat aoa 

to.‘‘ Flora Maiy;’’ and states that he is 
of age, 6 ft 7 in. im height, and fair, is ns 
in society, and ‘has good prospects. 

ANNA Howarp would be very peppy to correspond with 
*Eda Je Bis pee pene ae of age, tall, has blue 
eyes and brown ; Ww rather that a preliminary 

of cartes a) be pete 
. wishes to ‘correspond with “Flora May,” to whom 
to impart the fullest particulars that can be re- 


Manzion Ha, who is seyenteen rs of 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, res yd coun col is sideted good ‘ood looking, 
is favourably a aa Fredori¢k,*" with whom 
she would willingly conveupaid! ' 

desires to with “M. ? 


correspond matrim 
desired). Is twenty. years of ote, 
he is “tall, has black hair, 


i ate @ matrimonial alliance 
rself to be all that he desires. 
= to * Letitia Malvina,” with 
to aay futo a matrimonial 
— in different 

ais ably con- 

vod bappy to receive Ar Malviua's” 
care de roe hous ts that he cannot at present 
forward his own, ood only just arrived at Ceylon from 


May thinks “ Y. R. Y.’’ her dean ideal of a husband, and 
would like to correspond with Is seventeen years of 
ge, 6 ft.in height, of fair co nm, with light brown 

hair and ‘blue eyes, is very a nate, and a lady by 


(whose carte is 

gentle: a 

pe wee 
Day. is 

wy. we R B.,"’ presuming 


yy 0 
wha te a if be Bap 
capactas, 


Vinnrras w would be tb exchange cartes with \ Alice 
Grayham,” or, he w tegiet po bens from * Lizzie” or 
va. 


“El 
one B.thitks there is a! great suitability between herself 
aI ates 7) pana oh +4 whom she would be giad 
to co twenty-eight years of age, 
with pees os and dark brown hair. 
eteeA years.of age, good look- 
ing, amiable, and is very we connected; thinks she would 
like to hear further “N. E.," whose car/e is requested 
Banxer will be happy to open a correspondence and ex- 
change caries as & inary, with “Flora May,” with o 
| view to a matrimonial engagement. Is twenty-six years 
of age, 5 ft.'64 in, in height, and has, at Perth an income 
of 1507. per annum. 
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As they are sent to us v lugtartly, aut ors should retain 
copies. 
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pS ame 
RADEN'’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
flavour, abundant strength; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
free to all Eagland.—A LEX ANDER BRADEN, 

18, High Street, Islington, London. 


GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now .ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO’S, 
Original ‘Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
AD. 1745. 


—_—_—$—$——— 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 
T FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


AM OREWn PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
a 











BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
00., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 


Bridge, 8.E. 


VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862, It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
rooms, 38 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7b. Tins, 5s.; 
14Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 211b. tins, 18s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent pest free on receipt of two 
stamps—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS’S GANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s Torter MaGazing, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


ELJX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
Is. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post free.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


Ff HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and general consumers.— 
J, 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills, Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, aud straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon, Whatever may have immediately given risé to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
‘ated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines, 





























IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Heir Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 34.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





OWNCEBY’'S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 64. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report : ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby area pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s:; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.andJ.COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
All others are spurious imitations. 











Warehouse. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


j ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£i 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest. in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one. dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. : 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’‘s 
LL Whisky.” 


M* HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
a cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 




















ge 3S <4! J\EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. 
Pant: GABRIE —The numerous advantages, such as purity 
x economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hi > are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on’the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application, 
“ii 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 
Duke-street ; Birmin, 
Somplete Sets, 4 to 
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IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of: 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities< 
usual with other. Offices, this institution possesses - 
special and attragtive featurcs peculiar to itself; and’ 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has. 
largely contri to the extension of Life Assurance-: 
ay eal the whole of Great Britain and , Ire- 


The system and regulations have been framed, and : 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the- 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- - 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or- 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only grose 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office valuo 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceasod lives : 
amounting, durin t year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before Sth. 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annnalincome exceeds... ... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

WGOE cee cas con: ane ere cre coe ote 1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 

466, apauting 2... 0 2. cco 00d cee one 
The Bonus-added to Policies at the last 

Givision WAS 02. see “ooo sce ose cee «| 395,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not excecd 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early _ 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits,:by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the’ attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shal! first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 

ears. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to ihe Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pa 





271,440 - 





ny’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture~ 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of' 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, wilt be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation ef 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, te 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities... 
Company, No, 82, Charing Cress, 8 W. 
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‘wANZER" 


LOCK-STITCH © 2 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. : 











IRON OR WOOD TABLE. 


QUARTER CASE. 





£9. Frou £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





THE popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The’ Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 

The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 


to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. ‘Tailors; Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &e., with requisite tools for the 


management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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LONDON READER 


Of Literature, Science, Art, and Genecal Information. 





PART .9,’ 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. WATSON, 334, STRAND, 


AND SOED BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 
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The Lines having their Termini in the Metropolis exhibit the following receipts per mile for the week 
ending December 22nd, 1866, 1865, and 1864 :— 





: 


1866. 1865. 








| 
| 





.. - Passgrs. | £ 8s. 
00 .. 3,520] 44 14 
0 "O.... 3,880 se 
eo Bo .. 4 ’ 
¥ins 000 58 13 
OF Oe .:: 5,040 | 61 0 
7 0 ... ~~ 5308 | 66,-2 
14s..0>.... 5416 | 73 6 


December 22nd, 1866. 
London and South Western .... 
Great Eastern .ccccccsccccses 
SS WEOMIOER... be dacccccess 
Chatham and Dover. ......+.. 
London and Brigliton ........ 
South ee, eee. ee ee 
Midland e*eenseeeee*#e @eeeeeeeee 


SASSSEEtw | 
« | 
Se 

















London and North Western .... (bh A 7,200 | 91 10 7,320 | 85 
Great Northern ....see.e0+- 10013 O ... 8,052 | 94 0 o 7,520 98 
Total for 9 Railways, viz... 597 3 0 593 13 573 

» for Goods ....-.... 298 11 6 296 16 286 


QaD Scscoocooooose 
i sce 
eeeetes 
§ 
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» for Passengers...... 298 11 6 47,772 296 16 








Calculation for Passengers estimated at 144. per mile, allowing half for Goods. 





Per mile for the week ending December 22nd, 1866. 


, 1866. Passengers. . 1865. Passengers. 1864. _ Passengers. 
*North London .......... £444 15.. 47,440 | £40211 .. 42,939 | £349 11 .... 37, 
**Metropolitan............... £958 9 .. 152,552 | £827 16 ...182,440 | £586 19 .... 98,912 





* One-third Goods. ** For Passengers only. 





The above Return shows that all the nine large Railways carried but 47,9792 Passengers per 
mile, and the Merrorotitan Rattway carried 162, Passengers per mile during the same week, 
showing a return of nearly three times the number of Passengers. ; 

In addition to this traffie of the Metropolitan, Hammersmith, and Kensington Lines running on 
the Metropolitan, arrangements have already been made for a Terminus at Moorgate Street Station for 
the Midland, Great Northern, Great Western, London, Chatham and Dover, and possibly the North 
Western Railways, three of which are already running part of their Trains. 





METROPOLITAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The number of Passengers conveyed in each Half-year since the opening of the Line has been as 
follows : — 














Amount Received. Number of Passengers. Half-year ending 
£. € 

53,058 4,823,437 June 30th, 1863 
48,649 4,631,738 Dec. 31st, 1863 
54,740 5,207,335 June 30th, 1864 
61,749 - 6,514,554 Dec. 31st, 1864 
69,072 7,462,823 June 30th, 1865 
72,441 8,031,084 Dec. 31st, 1865 
102,947 10,303,395 June 30th, 1866 








The number of Passengers has increased to upwards of 12,000,000 for the six months ending 
Deceinber 31st, 1866. It will thus be seen that the whole of the population of London, consisting 
of Three Millions, pass over the Railway eight times in the course of the year. 


Extract from “The Railway Times” of Dec. 22nd, 1866. 
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